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Introduction 


Imtiyaz Yusuf 


Think not of those, who are slain in the way of Allah, as 
dead. Nay they are living. With their Lord they have 
provision. 

(Qur'an 3:169) 


And those who believe in Allah and His messengers, they 
are the loyal; and the martyrs are with their Lord; they 
have their reward and their light; while as for those who 
disbelieve and deny Our revelations, they are owners of 
hell fire. 

(Qur'an 57:19) 


Brief Biography 


Professor Isma‘il Raji al Faruqi was a distinguished 
scholar of Islam and religion and one of the 
most prolific and influential Muslim 
scholars of the modern age.! He made a lasting 
contribution to the study of Islam and religion relevant to 
contemporary times. Such was his scholarship that it 
covered the entire spectrum of Islamic studies and 
religion, including the study of history and phenomenology 
of religion, Islamic thought, and approaches to knowledge, 
history, culture, education, interfaith dialogue, aesthetics, 
ethics, politics, economics, science and women's issues. 
Indeed, he had an encyclopedic mind, and was a rare and 
unique type of contemporary Muslim scholar. 

Professor Isma'il Raji al Faruqi (1921-86) was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine. After obtaining a B.A. degree in 
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Humanities from the American University of Beirut in 
1942, the young Isma‘il al Faruqi was appointed as a 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies under the British 
Mandate government in Jerusalem, and was next 
appointed District Governor of Galilee in 1945. When 
Israel became an independent Jewish state in 1948, al 
Faruqi migrated to Beirut, where he once again enrolled at 
the American University of Beirut, but for a short time. In 
1949, he joined the Indiana University’s Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, from where he obtained his M.A. in 
Philosophy. Next, he entered Harvard University’s 
Department of Philosophy, from where he received his 
second M.A. in Philosophy in 1951. After that, he returned 
to the Department of Philosophy, Indiana University, where 
he submitted his thesis titled ‘Justifying the Good: 
Metaphysics and Epistemology of Value,’ and in 
September 1952 he was awarded a Ph.D. in Philosophy. 
During the years 1954 to 1958, Isma‘il al Faruqi went to 
study Islam at al-Azhar University, Cairo. From 1959 to 
1961, he was a Visiting Professor of Islamic Studies at the 
Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. There he also studied Christianity and Judaism at 
McGill’s Faculty of Divinity. At McGill, he met Professor 
Fazlur Rahman from Pakistan, who was then teaching at 
the Institute. The two men became friends and shared a 
common mission dedicated to raising the level of Islamic 
Studies in the Muslim world. Soon, Isma‘il al Faruqi and 
Professor Fazlur Rahman were invited by Dr. I.H. Qureshi, 
Director of the Central Institute of Islamic Research, 
Karachi, Pakistan, to join the Institute in Karachi.’ Al 
Faruqi worked as Visiting Professor in Karachi between 
1961 and 1963. In 1964, he returned to the USA and was 
appointed Associate Professor of Islamic Studies at the 
Department of Religion at Syracuse University. In 1968, he 
was appointed Professor of Islamics at the newly 
established Department of Religion at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, where he remained until his death in 1986. 
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In 1973, Prof. al Faruqi established the Islamic Studies 
Group in the American Academy of Religion (AAR) and 
chaired it for ten years. He also served in other academic 
capacities: as Vice-President of the Inter-Religious Peace 
Colloquium, the Muslim-Jewish-Christian Conference, and 
as President of the American Islamic College in Chicago, 
USA. 


Both he and his wife Lamya (Lois) al Faruqi were 
inhumanly murdered in their home on 18 Ramadan 
1406/27 May 1986. Their deaths were unexpected and 
untimely. 
Isma‘il Al Faruqi: The Scholar, his Thought and 
Contributions 


Professor al Faruqi was a trailblazer of Islamics? (Islamic 
Studies) in the modern age. From the 1960s onwards, 
Prof. al Faruqi, Prof. Fazlur Rahman of the University of 
Chicago, and Prof. Seyyed Hossein Nasr of George 
Washington University were the first three 


prominent scholars of Islamics in the 
West. It was a time when Islamics was 
making an appearance as a field of 


study, research, and discourse at the universities. Each of 
the three men made their specialized contributions: Fazlur 
Rahman in Islamic thought, Seyyed Hossein Nasr in 
Islamic mysticism and Isma‘il al Faruqi towards the study 
of Islam as an area in the academic study of religion and 
also the Islamization of knowledge. 

Prof. al Farugi joined Temple University in Philadelphia 
in 1968, when the university changed its status from a 
private institution to semi-private institution in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. During this era, the study 
of world religions was just being initiated as a new area of 
academic interest. Temple University's Department of 
Religion, then led by Professor Bernard Phillips, was 
launching an ambitious program in the study of religion 
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where all world religions would be promoted as a 
foundational base for all branches of study. 
Prof. Phillips appointed al Farugi as Professor of Islamics 


at Temple University after reading al 
Faruqi’s first seminal articlein the area 
of interreligious dialogue, titled Islam and 


Christianity: Diatribe or Dialogue,’ which was published in 
the department’s Journal of Ecumenical Studies. The 
academic and religious frankness al Farugi expressed in 
this article landed him the post in the Department of 
Religion.* Al Faruqi fitted in well with 
the general academic ethos of the department in which, 


All or most of the players in the venture had previously 
been transmitting or receiving their faith among fellow 
religionists based on the assumption of their religious 
truth. Without abandoning their religious convictions, 
teachers and taught alike were examining long-held 
convictions in such a way as to help outsiders to the 
various traditions understand and appreciate them. The 
inevitable result was an increased appreciation of one’s 
own tradition as it came to be seen in a setting of others. 
But this was not the primary purpose of the exercise. 
Like all that goes in college or graduate education, the 
purpose was the diffusion of knowledge and the 
dispelling of ignorance.? 

Al Farugi brought a comprehensive view of Islam which 
was based on an Islamic rationalist approach to 
monotheism that was also modernist and activist and 
founded in an impartial approach towards the study of 
religion. In certain aspects he was a successor to the 
medieval Muslim scholars of comparative religion such as 
al-Biruni (973-1048 ce) and al-Shahrastani (1086-1153 ce).’ 

Prof. al Farugi's contribution lay in four academic areas 
vis-à-vis  Islamics: the history of religions, the 
phenomenology of religion, the Islamic educational 
movement in the modern age, and interreligious dialogue. 
His contributions to academia played an important role in 
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the creation of Islamic Studies programs at university 
level in the USA and across the Muslim world. 


Al Farugi’s Thought 


Professor Isma'il al Farugi has been described as a 
scholar-activist but not much has been written about his 
personality, thought, style, pedagogy, and academic 
vision.® This is largely because he has been viewed from an 
ideological perspective and because his views about his 
homeland of Palestine attracted more attention and 
comment. 

Al Faruqi’s view of Islam was Arabist without being Arab 
nationalist. His Arabism was based on religion and 
opposed to the race-based nationalism of the modern age. 
For him, Islam and monotheism is a gift of Arab 
consciousness to humanity. Of course, such a position 
stood in opposition to the Orientalist view of Middle 
Eastern religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. This 
was unacceptable from the viewpoint of the Orientalists 
and was not received positively. For al Farugi, 
monotheistic-based Arabism is the essence of Semitism. 
His position was criticized by Professor T. Cuyler Young of 
Princeton University as “totalitarian Arabism [which] 
swallows up all that has been normally associated with 
Semitism."? Prof. al Faruqi 


replied, 


I am trying to establish in a scholarly and academic way, 
the identity of ideological or religious core of the ancient 
Near Eastern religions with that of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. For the Semitic tradition is a unity, a stream 
of being, which had many moments each of which was a 
development of what went before it, but never a 
repudiation or aboutface. The later religions i.e. Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam are just as moments as the 
religions of Assyria and Babylonia, though they are the 
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most mature and complex because of their being the last 
stages of the developing stream.!º 


For al Faruqi, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
constituted “the Arab Stream of Being."!! 

In the area of Islamic thought, al Farugi was much 
impressed by the Islamic rationalism of the Mutazili 
theologians such as al-Nazzam (775- 845 ce), Qadi Abdul 
Jabbar (935-1025 ce), the ethics of Ikhwan al-Safa' or 
'Brethren of Purity' - the eleventh-century group of 
philosophers - and the Tawhidi - the unitarian theology of 
Muhammad Ibn Abdul Wahab (1703-92). Two common 
themes which run through the thought of these 
theologians and school of philosophy are Tawhid - God's 
oneness - and ad! - justice. For al Faruqi, a Muslim and a 
Palestinian, these two topics were of paramount 
importance. In fact, in the tradition of classical Muslim 
theologians, al Faruqi went on to write his own Kitab al- 
Tawhid in English for the sake of a new generation of 
Muslims who are versed in English.” It presents a 
philosophical and ideational view of Islam. 


Al Farugi's Contributions 


a) Islamics 

In the area of Islamics, Prof. al Farugi wrote several books 
and chapters on Islam; for example, chapters on Islam in 
Wing T. Chan's Great Asian Religions? and in Historical 
Atlas of the Religions of the World, illustrated edition 
(New York: Macmillan, 1975), which he co-edited with his 
Syracuse colleague David E. Sopher.'^ He also wrote book- 
length introductions to Islam, such as Islam and The 
Cultural Atlas of Islam, which was published 
posthumously.? More recently, in 2010, I found one more 
complete manuscript of his introduction to Islam in the 
Isma'il al Farugi Papers Collection at the International 
Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT), Herndon, VA, USA. I 
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have been fortunate enough to be able to update this 
thirty-sixyear-old manuscript, which, it is hoped, will be 
published soon. 


b) History of Religion and Phenomenology of 


Religion 
In the field of history of religions, 
Prof. al Farugi offered a Muslim 


perspective of religion based on the study and knowledge 
of historical critical research of ancient Near Eastern 
history and texts, and Muslim sources in the study of 
religion such as the works of al-Biruni, Ibn Hazm (994- 
1064 ce), al-Shahrastani, and Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328), 
on which he improved and made his own 
contribution to the field. He discoursed 
academically with modern Jewish, Christian, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and other scholars of religion, such as Mircea 
Eliade, Joseph Kitagawa, P.T. Raju, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
William Montgomery Watt, Kenneth Cragg, and Bernard 
Williams. 

For example, in the case of approaching Islam from the 
perspective of the history of religion, Prof. al Farugi 
proposes a non-nationalistic view of Urubah - Arabism as a 
monotheistic worldview and source of Muslim civilization. 
In Prof. al Faruqi’s view, the Arabs are the founders of 
monotheism.'* In his understanding, the monotheistic 
perspective of the world has appeared throughout history 
in the form of Arab religious humanism, expressed in the 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim forms of monotheism, i.e. 
religion in the Arab mind. 

For al Farugi, Urubah is an integral part of Arab 
consciousness; it is an Arab view of the world formed on 
the basis of a monotheistic view of religion. It is rooted 
and marked in the emergence of monotheism through 
poeticreflections and religious meditation by 
Arab hanifs - monotheists and prophets who transformed 
the Arabs from a tribal culture to a world religious 
community. Monotheism integrated the Arabs or the 
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Semites. Prof. al Farugi commented that all Arabs are 
monotheists: “All those who have inhabited the Near East, 
whether permanently or transiently, were Arabs. All of 
them have contributed to the legacy which the Arabs 
proudly call their own.”*” According to Prof. al Faruqi, the 
Arabs have been the carriers of the divine message of 
monotheism thoughout the history of religion. This 
academically solid approach is Prof. al Farugi's hallmark in 
the study of the religion of Arabs as Semites which 
reverberates in his works. 

In the area of a phenomenological approach toward the 
study of religion which puts an emphasis on bracketing 
together by approaching knowledge as it appears to 
consciousness, Prof. al Faruqi was the foremost Muslim 
phenomenologist of religion of the modern age; he 
followed in the footsteps of the earlier Muslim tradition of 
phenomenology of religion as present in the works of al- 
Biruni and Ibn Hazm. He admired them both 


tremendously. 
In the field of the phenomenology of 
religion, Prof. al Faruqi laid the 


foundation for a new interpretation and analysis of the 
quintessence of the Islamic religious principle of Tawhid 
and its relevance to different dimensions of human life, 
thought and practice. In fact, his various academic 
contributions raised the level of Islamic scholarship to a 
new higher intellectual stage, the relevance of which 
continues today. 


c) Islamic Educational Movement 

In the area of the Islamic educational movement in the 
modern age, Prof. al Faruqi established a school of 
thought known as the 'Islamization of Knowledge'. This 
school of thought, academic approach, and practice is also 
being applied by hundreds of his students teaching and 
conducting 

research at several Islamic universities around the globe.** 
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As a scholar-activist, Isma‘il al Farugi was very much 
concerned with the state of education in the Muslim world 
in the post-Colonial era of the 1960s to the 1980s when 
Western secular, capitalist, Orientalist, and Marxist 
approaches towards knowledge were presented to Muslim 
and third world academia as the only valid approaches to 
knowledge. This trend was causing a heavy toll on the 
state of the Muslim mind and approach to knowledge, 
especially in the area of religion and politics, and also in 
agricultural practices and economics. These 
influences were sapping at the very roots of the 
Islamic worldview, way of life, thought, practice, and 
civilization. The prevalence of such an intellectual 
environment demanded an educational reform in the 
Muslim world. This led to the call for the First World 
Conference on Muslim Education, which was held in 
Makkah, Saudi Arabia, between 31 March and 8 April 
1977. Al Farugi played a prominent role in that 
conference. 

Prior to this event, Prof. al Farugi had already involved 
himself in the task of reforming Muslim education; the 
Isma‘il al Faruqi Papers Collection at the IIIT; USA 
contains several documents which provide information 
about al Faruqi’s deliberation and activities 
in this  undertaking.They reflect his 
intellectual concerns and suggestions for the reform of the 
educational system in the Muslim world. For example, he 
had joined the Central Institute of Islamic Research in 


Karachi, Pakistan with the hope of raising the profile 
of Islamic studies and opening up 
new directions for it. But after two years of 


graduate teaching there he was disappointed. In several 
letters from Karachi he complained about the lack of 


seriousness accorded to the field. In a letter 
to Professor EV. Winnett of the 
Department of Near Eastern Studies, University 


of Toronto, Canada, he wrote: 
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Unfortunately, Islamic studies in this country are not 
serious at all. This, Institute, organized by the 
Government to be the ‘expert’...[for] the Advisory 
Council of Islamic Ideology, (the body to which all 
questions of Islamicity of legislation and public action 
are to be referred under the new constitution), conceives 
of its duty as that of inviting ‘some’ people to write 
‘some’ books on Islam. It has neither the will nor the 
desire to put its work on any kind of academic footing. 
For a year and a half now, all efforts to give the Institute 
an academic program have been to no avail. I am 
therefore planning not to renew my tenure when it 
expires this summer and hope to return to Canada.’ 


In an another letter to Dr. Myron Bement Smith, 
Chairman of the Committee for Islamic Culture, 
Washington, DC, Prof. al Faruqi wrote: 


I have come to Pakistan under the impression that the 
Central Institute of Islamic Research is a fresh and 
serious attempt to put Islamic scholarship in Pakistan on 
a sound footing. The fact is, however, otherwise; and I do 
not think it is to my academic advantage to prolong my 
stay further. This may sound disillusioning for the hope 


and prayers you were kind enough to express 
in your letter. But there seems to be 
a fixation in the minds of Islamists 


here that ‘Islamic scholarship’ consists not in reading, in 
analyzing and in making sense out of collected data, but 
in writing ‘books’ on Islam in extempore fashion. This 
has been the weakness of so many other institutions 
here, and it appears that our Institute is still far from 
pulling itself free from it. I have been struggling in vain 
to incept an academic curriculum. Training here in 


Islamics does not mean the regular assignment of 
specific materials for reading, 
analysis, discussion and reporting, but 


extempore tea-talk on all subjects under the sun with 
half the time regularly devoted to 
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politics. That is why I am 

anxious to find employment elsewhere 
where I could feel that I was using my knowledge and 
training constructively. ? 


These disappointments did not deter him from producing 
two documents (See Appendix A and B) where he 
formulated his ideas about how to go about creating a 
modern and effective scheme for a faculty of Islamic 
learning, but it seems that these were not taken seriously. 
In his last letter to Dr. Myron Bement Smith, written after 
his arrival in Chicago, where he was attached to the 
University of Chicago as a guest researcher without pay at 
the School of Divinity and the Oriental Institute, al Faruqi 
wrote: 


Until August, I have been still hoping that the Central 
Institute of Islamic 
Research in Karachi would take the bold step of regarding 
academic work (curricular training of Pakistanis in the 
Islamic disciplines) as serious part of its duty and activity. 
But that hope, and the hope of ever doing something with 
the sad predicament of Pakistani Islamic scholarship were 
frustrated. With the tantalizing difficulty, I 
was able to convince the Institute 
to adopt a curriculum, and to publish the 
curriculum program in the prospectus that came out last 
May. But it soon became evident that the Institute was 
again not serious by taking no action at all towards 
implementing any of the three requisites of academic work: 
Recruiting a faculty, recruiting academically qualified 


students and acquiring the books 
required for the | courses of the 
curriculum In disappointment over all this, I packed 
and left.” 


The purpose of revisiting these letters is to learn how an 
active mind conducts Islamic learning and research. AI 
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Faruqi’s ideas and scheme about Islamic learning remain 
as fresh today as they were in the 1960s. Today's Islamic 
universities around the world which were inspired by al 
Farugi's thought and practice may benefit 

from them further. 

After his 1963 departure from Karachi, al Faruqi visited 
Pakistan several times again, especially during the 1970s 
and 1980s, both as an advisor to the government of 
Pakistan and also in guiding the development of the 
International Islamic University, Islamabad, established as 
a result of the First World Conference on Muslim 
Education. It should be noted that al Farugi's ‘Islamization 
of Knowledge’ project was formally inaugurated in 
Pakistan in 1982. 

Prof. al Faruqi also often visited Malaysia in an advisory 
capacity to the government; here his conceptualization of 
the ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ was given concrete shape 
and practical implementation through the establishment of 
the International Islamic University Malaysia (IIUM). Al 
Faruqi also served as an advisor to the Angkatan Belia 
Islam Malaysia (ABIM), the Muslim Youth Movement of 
Malaysia, then led by Anwar Ibrahim. In fact, al Faruqi 
played an important role in developing Anwar Ibrahim’s 
political career through Anwar's joining the United Malays 
National Organization (UMNO), Malaysia’s largest 
political party in 1981, and eventually becoming the 
Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia. 

Through the concept of the ‘Islamization of Knowledge’, 
of which al Farugi was well known as one 
of the founders, he offered a firm 
plan and practical steps on how to approach 
educational problems and how to alleviate them through 
the reconstruction of university and advanced education in 
the Muslim world - at a time when others were only 
engaging in intellectual vacillation about the deplorable 
situation.” 

Al Faruqi’s various academic contributions toward the 
thinking and practice of the Islamization of Knowledge 
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project raised the level of Islamic scholarship to a new 
higher intellectual stage, the relevance of which continues 
today. He played a central and ideational role in the 
conceptualization and development of an Islamic 
university in the modern age. He made intellectual 
contributions toward the curriculum and faculty 
development, designing research programs which are still 
conducted in several international Islamic universities 
around the globe today such as those in Malaysia, 
Pakistan, and Uganda. 

The Christian Anglican priest and scholar on Islamic- 
Christian relations, the Reverend Kenneth Cragg, 
commended al Farugi's academic endeavor to develop an 
Islamic modernity. He remarked that the Islamization of 
Knowledge project contested the common position taken 
in social sciences that religious beliefs are the product of 
human conditioning and that there is no objective reality. 
Al Farugi's Islamization of Knowledge undertaking set out 
to prove that “it’s necessary to construct a system of 
knowledge consistent with Islamic doctrines. Faruqi 
developed these ideas in various books, most notably The 
Cultural Atlas of Islam? and An Islamic Formulation of the 
Social Sciences.” 

The Islamization of Knowledge concept and school of 
thought that al Farugi established, his academic approach 
towards knowledge and his research methodology are 
being applied by his colleagues, hundreds of students and 
thousands of admirers at different universities and 
research institutes around the world today, an indication 
of the invaluable legacy that al Faruqi left behind. 


d) Interreligious Dialogue 

Prof. al Faruqi was a pioneer and active participant in 
Islam’s dialogue with other religions, especially 
Christianity in the West. As a citizen and resident of the 
West, al Farugi engaged actively in the interreligious 
dialogue from the 1960s - at a time when it was in its 
early stages in the West, following the dialogue initiatives 
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of the World Council of Churches and the Second Vatican 
Council (Vatican II). One feels the presence of the 
dialogical aspect of al Faruqi’s intellectual engagement 
present in his various dialogue documents where he 
presents the meaning and message of Islam to the wider 
world community.” In this endeavor, he adapted Muslim 
epistemology to the changing times. He enthusiastically 
joined in dialogue with Christians, Jews, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and followers of other religions. 

In one of his first articles on 
interreligious dialogue, from a philosophical 
approach, he mentioned that the aim of dialogue is to 
unite the religion of God and truth, to bring about 
conversion to truth and to enable understanding of values 
and meanings. He also remarked that the methodology of 
dialogue requires: criticism, the existence of internal 
coherence, the maintenance of proper historical 
perspective, taking note of the state of reality of religions, 
not being dependent on the  absolutized 
scriptural  figurizations which have occurred in all 
religions including Islam, and that the potential for the 
success of dialogue lies in the field 
of ethics.?$ 

As regards Islam-Christianity dialogue, al Farugi 
remarked that the prospects for the exploration of 
common religious and moral ideas between these two 
religions are limitless. But he was pessimistic about it in 
the light of the Vatican Il'S Nostra Aetate statement on 
Islam. He thought the document could have gone further, 
for Muslims still continue to feel excluded from the 
salvation plan. In al Faruqi's view, the interreligious 
dialogue between Christianity and Islam should start with 
the Nicene Creed, and should also take into account the 
ethical insights of the modern man who holds lifeaffirming 
views for whomthe  notionof justification is 
insufficient and whosemoral mission on a 
world-wide scale is still unfulfilled.” 
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Prof. al Farugi joined in the enterprise of dialogue at 
time when it was in its infancy and when few Muslims 
participated in it. He initiated Islam into interreligious 
dialogue in the contemporary age and, as time passed, 
others joined in; this legacy continues today. For today's 
Christians it has been remarked, “He has left much for 
Christians to ponder, and his efforts stand as a monument 
to one person's vision of what we all would long to see: a 
world community working in harmonious relationship to 
God and to each other.” 


The Need for a Festschrift 


In 1984, I was fortunate enough to be selected by Prof. al 
Farugi to be one of his graduate students in the 
Department of Religion at Temple University. Since his 
tragic and untimely death in 1986, the academic 
community has felt the loss of this accomplished 
scholar. After finishing my Studies at 
Temple University I returned to Thailand and during 
the twenty years that followed, I began to think about the 
need for a published work that would pay tribute to and 
honor the memory of this great scholar - a Festschrift. 
Over the years, this Festschrift became one of my great 
personal ambitions. 

Between 2009 and 2010 I was appointed as Visiting 
Associate Professor and the Malaysia Chair for Islam in 
Southeast Asia at the Alwaleed bin Talal Center for 
Muslim-Christian Understanding at Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC, USA. This came as 
a God-given opportunity to fulfill my ambition 
of producing a Festschrift: a step in making the 
scholarship and memory of Prof. al Faruqi a continuing 
legacy for our and future generations. I am thankful to 
have been given the opportunity by the IIIT, and Iam most 
grateful to Dr. Jamal Barzinji, Dr. Hisham Altalib, Dr. Iqbal 
Unus, and Dr. Abu Baker al-Shingeti of IIIT and Prof. John 
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Esposito of Georgetown University for trusting in my 
ambition to produce a Festschrift. In preparing for the 
Festschrift, I studied all of the papers in the Isma'il al 
Faruqi Collection at the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought, Herndon, VA, USA covering the academic career 
of al Faruqi for the years 1961 to 1986 - a collection 
extensive enough that one could spend a lifetime 
researching this mine of information and knowledge on 
the thought and life of al Farugi. 


The Al Farugi Seminar: A Meeting of Minds 


In June 2010, a two-day international seminar was held at 
the University of Westminster, London, UK, entitled 
'Isma'il Raji Al Faruqi: An Expose of the Legacy of a 
Mujtahid in the Modern Age.’ It was quite apt that this 
conference was arranged by the IIT (US 


and UK offices) - of which al Faruqi 
was one of the founders and the first 
President - together with the Prince 
Alwaleed Bin Talal Center for  Muslim-Christian 
Understanding, 


Georgetown University and the Centre for the Study of 
Democracy, University of Westminster, London. I was 
pleased to be involved in the organization of this seminar, 
and grateful for the support of the IIIT and other partners; 
the preparation and participation in this seminar allowed 
me to crystallize my thoughts about producing an al 
Faruqi Festschrift. This seminar facilitated the meeting of 
minds with regard to honoring the academic scholarship 
and memory of Isma‘il al Faruqi. It was both invaluable 
and enjoyable to meet with others who shared my 
admiration for the scholarly achievements of al Faruqi and 
who were also interested in sharing their academic and 
personal experiences of him. The papers presented at this 
seminar form the basis of this Festschrift; the contributing 
authors all speak fondly and reverently about al Farugi. 
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The seminar booklet very eloquently sums up our feelings 
about Prof. al Faruqi: 

A remarkable scholar of Islam, and a genius in his own 
right, Prof. al Farugi applied his encyclopaedic mind to 
many branches of Islamic studies including, religion, 
Islamic thought, approaches to knowledge, history, 
culture, education, interfaith dialogue, aesthetics, ethics, 
politics, economics, science, and women's issues. He also 
laid the foundation for a new interpretation and analysis 
of Tawhid (the unity of God) and its relevance to 
knowledge, life, and thought. His rigorously intellectual 
approach and formidable logic raised the standard of 
Islamic scholarship to new and higher levels. He played a 
central and ideational role in devising a model for a 
contemporary Islamic university, making intellectual 
contributions to curriculum development and designing 
the research programs of Islamic universities in several 
countries. Prof. al Farugi also broke new grounds in 
establishing university-level Islamic studies programs in 
the West. He was - and remains - a brilliant intellectual, 
whose legacy of reform and scholastic efforts still 
reverberate today and will continue to do so. 


This seminar was an important step in this long journey 
from my time as a student with al Faruqi over twenty 
years ago to working with colleagues and the participants 
of the Faruqi seminar in 2010. The result is a collection of 
papers taken from that seminar and a Festschrift honoring 
al Farugi. It is a journey which continues for me and for 
others wishing to study and benefit from the 
knowledge and wisdom of this great, 
prolific, and influential Muslim scholar. 


In Honor of Al Farugi - The Festschrift 
In Part 1 of this Festschrift, we begin with a remembrance 


piece by John Esposito who was the first student 
to complete his Ph.D. degree under the 
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guidance of Prof. Isma‘il al Farugi. Today, Esposito is 
Professor and Founding Director of the Prince Alwaleed 
Bin Talal Center for Muslim- Christian Understanding, 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC and is recognized 
world-wide in the field of Islamic 

Studies. Khurshid Ahmad, the founder and 
Chairman of the Institute of Policy Studies, Islamabad and 
of the Islamic Foundation, UK reminisces about the 
transformation of al Faruqi from a Muslim modernist to 
Islamic activist, while retaining the characteristics of both. 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, another doyen of Islamic Studies in 
the West and a former colleague, comments on the 
scholarly accomplishments of al Farugi. Anwar Ibrahim, 
the former Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, recollects 
his acquaintance with al Faruqi, which began in 1974, just 
two months before being thrown in jail without trial under 
the Internal Security Act of Malaysia. They developed a 
close relationship, and al Farugi became a mentor to 
Anwar Ibrahim, advising him on political, educational, and 
other issues. Anwar Ibrahim comments that, as a judicious 
scholar, al Farugi was not dogmatic about the concept of 
an Islamic state nor an ideological exclusivist. Al Faruqi 
paid more attention to matters such as social justice, 
eradication of poverty and priority of education for the 
Ummah. John Raines comments on the effects of his 
academic companionship with al Farugi at Temple 
University. Richard Martin discusses the pioneering role al 
Faruqi played in setting up the Islamic Studies group in 
the American Academy of Religion (AAR) and revisits their 
conversations and views about Islamic Studies. Gerard 


Sloyan, one of al Faruqi’s first 
colleagues at Temple University, remembers 
their friendship and collegiality. Muddathir Abd al-Rahim 
recollects his memories of al Faruqi and 

his influence on the teaching of Islamic 
thought and civilization. James Zogby, 

another of al Farugi's first students, 
speaks of al Farugi's intellectual inspiration on his 


own personal development. 
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In Part 2 of this Festschrift, comprising articles by al 
Farugi's students, we begin with Imtiyaz Yusuf 
investigating al Farugi's interpretation of the concept of 
din through his analysis of the Arabian history of 
monotheism in its Judaic, Christian and Islamic periods in 
‘The Concept of Din (Religion) as Interpreted by Isma‘il Al 
Faruqi.’ Yusuf, who engages in Muslim- Buddhist dialogue 
in Thailand and Southeast Asia, discusses the importance 
of understanding al Farugi's elaboration on the history of 
religion in Arab consciousness for understanding the 
meaning of religion in Islam, often missed by non-Arab 
Muslims. 

In ‘Islamization of Knowledge: A Futuristic Perspective,’ 
Anis Ahmad argues that the primary objective of the 
Islamization of Knowledge movement has been to let social 
sciences evolve on an Islamic epistemological paradigm. 
He concludes that core Islamic values offer a holistic 


vision of life that can leadto a unified 
worldview and a better basis for the unity 
of mankind. Anis Ahmad was al Farugi's partner 


in setting up the Association of Muslim Social Scientists 
(AMSS) and has engaged in the practical implementation 
of Islamization of Knowledge projects at universities in 
Pakistan and Malaysia. 

In ‘Isma‘il Al Faruqi and Zjtihad, Yushau Sodiq suggests 
that al Farugi had moved beyond his advocacy for Arabism 
to writing extensively and critically about Islam. Al Faruqi 
regarded ijtihad as constituting the dynamism of Islam, 
and Tawhid as being the ultimate essence of Islam, 
asserting that every Islamic concept and doctrine should 
have relevance to Tawhid if it is to have any legitimacy. 
Yushau Sodiq views al Farugi as a mujtahid who 
contributed towards the development of  ijtihad 
methodology in the modern age. 

In “Ethics of Fertility Treatment: A Case Study of Nadya 
Suleman's Feat,’ Abdul Fadl Mohsin Ebrahim explains al 
Faruqi’s view that Tawhid signifies "the elimination 
of any  poweroperative in nature beside 
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God,” and concludes that the in vitro fertilization of 
Nadya Suleman was not done to fulfill the purpose 


of God but  ratherher own selfishend. 
In ‘Muslim Interfaith Dialogue in the 
Twenty-first Century: Building on the 


Contributions and Legacy of Isma'il Al Faruqi,’ Charles 
Fletcher considers al Faruqi’s theoretical model for an 
Islamic approach to interfaith dialogue, noting that, 
beyond his ideas, al Faruqi’s greatest contribution to 
dialogue was the example of his commitment to interfaith 
engagement. 

In ‘From Tolerance to Celebration: Cultural Encounter 
and Religious Engagement in Nurturing World Peace’, 
Salleh Yaapar points out that al Farugi was very much 
involved in interfaith dialogue in North America, both in 
theory and practice. In case of religious engagement, al 
Farugi advocated an attitude of equality and candid 
respect among dialogue partners, as demonstrated by 
literary works highlighted in this paper. 

In ‘Islamizationof the Social Sciences: A 
Personal Reflection,” Aminah Beverly McCloud 
reminds us of al Farugi's central assertion that Muslim 
scholars of the social sciences need to examine, evaluate, 
and analyze the social sciences of the West. She opines 
that the object of social science is to form policies that 
ensure regulated, welfare-focused, healthy Muslim living. 

In ‘Isma‘il Al Faruqi’s Theory of Value: A Plea for Islamic 
Humanism,’ Ibrahim Zein suggests that, for al Farugi, 
values are relational to human beings rather than relative, 
making the realization of a value in a human act and its 
ideal distinctly different. Al Farugi places humanity as an 
ethical concept in the hierarchy of values in the Islamic 
worldview. 

In 'Zawhid and Aesthetics: Isma‘il Al Farugi on Islamic 
Art: Interpretation, Integration, Inspiration,’ Gisela Webb 
presents al Farugi's critique of art history discourses in 
the West and the nature, function, and value of Islamic 
arts, as well as his (and Lamya al Farugi's) conviction that 
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modern Muslims should be mindful of the various 
“sciences” of Islam, including the traditions of the arts that 
developed from the Qur'an itself. 

Kamar Oniah Kamaruzaman’s article ‘From Interfaith 
Dialogue to Theological Discourse: Al Faruqi’s Legacy in 
Interfaith Engagements’ looks at the relation between 
interfaith dialogue and theological discourse in al Farugi's 
contribution to interfaith engagement. Noting that Muslim 
interest in other religions is not only a religious but also a 
practical matter, Kamaruzaman ranks al Faruqi among the 
chief contributors in addressing this issue. 

In ‘Visualizing Islam: The Art, Architecture, and 
Functions of Philippine Mosques,’ Vivienne SM. Angeles 
notes that al Farugi had urged students to examine 
arabesque designs and sense the dynamism and 
movement of the motifs. 


The contents of this Festschrift highlight the intellectual 
legacy of Prof. al Faruqi in the form of the continuity of his 
thought and the institutions he established, such as the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought and the 
Association of Muslim Social Scientists, both of which are 
world-wide organizations today. 

May God abundantly bless Prof. al Farugi and his wife 
Dr. Lamya Lois al Farugi, whose lives and tragic deaths 
have become a part of our memory, everyday life, 
thoughts, and deeds. I will always remain their student. 


Notes 


1 At the beginning of his academic career, Prof. Isma‘il al Faruqi 
used to write his full name as Isma‘il Ragi al Faruqi but during 
the writing and after publishing his book Toward Islamic 
English (Herndon, VA: International Institute of Islamic 
Thought, 1988), he changed the spelling of his middle name to 
‘Raji’ to be more phonetically accurate to the 

sound of the Arabic alphabet [di 
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Memories of a Scholar and Mujahid 


John L. Esposito 


Isma'il (and Lamya) al Farugi played a special role in my 
life. He once said to my parents the only time that they 
met, "You are his physical parents and I am his intellectual 
parent." If it had not been for Isma'il, I would not have 
studied Islam nor benefited from the unique 
experience and insights of Temple University's 
program. I was certainly not predisposed to want to 

study Islam. 

While Isma'il had a formative impact on my life and 
career, initially I was neither interested nor inclined to 
study Islam in graduate school. I have had, as I like to put 
it, many lives. I had spent ten years with the Capuchin 
Franciscan Fathers but was never ordained; I 
had worked brieflyin the corporate world 
and taught high school for a painful year. After earning an 
M.A. in Catholic Theology at St. John's University, from 
1966 to 1972 I taught theology and Bible studies at a 
Catholic women's college, Rosemont College. I was a 
popular young lay theologian in an all-clerical theology 
department and very active academically and personally in 
a post-Vatican reforming Church. My career path seemed 
set: I would earn a Ph.D. in Theology and settle into life as 
a Catholic theologian. 
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Encountering Islam 


“Why study Islam?” That was my initial response more 
than thirty years ago when Bernard Phillips, chair of the 
Department of Religion at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
first suggested take a course on 
Islam in the late 1960s. At the time, I was a 
young Assistant Professor of Theology, teaching at 
Rosemont College and had gone to Temple University to 
pursue a doctorate, attracted by the fact that I could 
major in Roman Catholic thought but at a secular rather 
than a Catholic university. The requirement for all 
graduate students in the Department of Religion was a 
one-year course in world religions (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Chinese and Japanese religions). I never looked back, 
proceeding to take courses in Hinduism and Zen 
Buddhism. I had gone to see Bernard Phillips to discuss a 
major in Hinduism after one of my professors suggested 
that I should expand my term paper intoa dissertation. 
However to my astonishment, Phillips 
suggested that I first take a course on Islam! 

Raised in Brooklyn, New York, where everyone seemed 
to be Italian, Irish or Jewish, I had recently witnessed 
(though not with any great interest or understanding) the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war through the American press. I had 
also been deeply moved by the movie Exodus, which at 
that time I thought was historically accurate. Given its 
portrayal of Arabs, I could not imagine why anyone would 
want to deal with Arabs or study Islam. My initial response 
to Professor Phillips was a polite but resolute, “No, thank 
you.” Yet here I am, forty years later, having devoted an 
entire career and a major portion of my life to the study of 
Islam and Muslim societies! How could a ‘No’ become a 
lifelong profession, even vocation? 

A distinctive feature of Temple’s department was the 
attempt to have all the world's great religions 
represented. Department faculty had to have been born in 
(not necessarily practicing) or to be converts to the 
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religious tradition they taught. Having acquired a good 
number of the faculty in Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Chinese religions, Temple was now 
developing its Islamic Studies component. Isma'il Raji al 


Faruqi, a Palestinian Muslim, was Temple’s 
first Professor of Islamic Studies. 
Because he had just finished a book, 


Christian Ethics, Phillips thought we would work well 
together. I did not; nothing personal. I knew little about 
Arabs or Islam, and what I did know (much of it, I 
discovered later, the product of bias and stereotypes) did 
not attract me. However, Phillips was persistent and 


gently adamant and I, reflecting on my 
precarious position as a graduate 

student, finally agreed to take just one 
course. 

Isma‘il proved to be a remarkable intellectual and 
lecturer. He was multi-lingual (fluent in Arabic, 
English, French, and German), had been 


educated at Christian schools in Beirut, including the 
American University of Beirut, studied Christianity, 
completed an M.A. at Harvard and a Ph.D. in Philosophy 
and did a post-doctorate at Egypt’s al-Azhar University, 
one of the great center’s of Islamic learning. A dynamic 
lecturer who clearly had a passion for his subject, Isma‘il 
made Islam and Muslim history come alive in the 
classroom. My educational experience was enhanced by 
the fact that most of the students in my classes were from 
the Muslim world. Many were taking courses in 
Christianity and Judaism. Isma‘il aggressively recruited 
students and did his best to raise the 
financial support they needed. The class 
also included an Arab American, James Zogby, who later 
went on to be President of the Arab American Institute, 
and Victor Makari, an Egyptian-American Presbyterian 
minister. 
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Why Did I Study Islam? 


The reaction of friends and  familyto 

my decision to study Islam is reflected 

in a comment from a fellow graduate student and 
assistant professor at Villanova University who specialized 
in Roman Catholic thought: “Why go into that abra 
kadabra field? You'll never get a job.” His 
belief mirrored the realities of the time. There was 
little demand for Islamicists (scholars of Islam), whereas 
Catholic colleges and universities would always need a 
theology department and theologians. 

Then why did I stick with it? 

Looking back, it was the powerful 

influence of Isma'il and my Muslim colleagues and the 
exciting new world that opened up for me. Having had a 
welcome breather, through my studies of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, from the constraints of monotheism and an 
immersion, personally and professionally, in Christianity, I 
was now astonished to discover that there was another 
Abrahamic faith. We had always talked about the Judeo- 
Christian connection but never the JudeoChristian-Islamic 
link. Why not? If Muslims recognized many of the major 
patriarchs and prophets of Judaism and Christianity 
(including Abraham, Moses, and Jesus) and God’s revealed 
books, the Torah and the Message (New Testament) of 
Jesus, why had I not been aware of this after all my years 
of liberal arts and theological training? In addition, I 
discovered a history - or better perspective on history - 
that I had never known; a new way of understanding 
world history and Muslim-Christian relations, from the 
Crusades to European colonialism. Thus, religion but also 
history, politics, and civilization, classical and modern, 
came alive for me. 

Studying under Isma‘il at Temple had many advantages, 
some of which I did not appreciate until much later in my 
career. Most important was an understanding of Islam that 
I gained ‘from within.’ I came to appreciate the often- 
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overlooked obvious fact: it is important to listen to the 
voices of believers and not simply to those who tell us 
what others believe. Understanding the 'meaning' of a 
doctrine or ritual is more than reading texts or 

manuals but understanding how they are 
understood withinspecific contexts by those who 
practice the faith. 

At Temple, I learned Islam both from texts and contexts, 
from books and Isma'il and graduate students who came 
from places ranging from Nigeria and Egypt to Pakistan 
and Malaysia. This unique feature of the program 
provided immediate insight not only into the unity but also 
the diversity of Islam, the role of religion, history, politics, 
and culture. I learned not only from traditional Muslim 
and Orientalist scholarship but also from the perspectives 
of believers, enabling me to see and understand Islam as a 
living/lived faith. Isma‘il al Faruqi was the most dynamic 
and engaging of lecturers. Like all great teachers, his 
energy and passion for his subject was contagious. My 
Muslim classmates were bright, inquisitive, earnest, 
devout young believers as well as aspiring scholars. Most 
were there not simply to study Islam but especially to 
study other religions, Christianity and Judaism in 
particular. 

Looking back, my circle of fellow students and Isma'il's 
guided course of studies enabled me to engage the global 
Islamic community in America from the very beginning, 
long before I began overseas research trips. Then there 
were those embarrassing moments. Isma'il, who had 
studied Christianity closely, would make a comparative 
point, citing an epistle by St. Paul from the New 
Testament, and would turn to me for the appropriate 
scriptural reference. Since I was a Christian and taught 
scripture and theology, it seemed perfectly logical to him 
that I would know the text, not least because he himself 
knew it. Struggling as I was at the time to learn the 
Qu’ran and deal with other Muslim texts, his comparative 
ecumenism was an unwelcome source of additional 
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anxiety. However, nothing was more excruciating than 
having Isma‘il ask me when the great Muslim theologian 
al-Ghazzali died, noting that this was a date no one could 
forget. I sat there in stunned silence, wondering why he 
expected me to remember it. I have never forgotten the 
date again -1111 ce! 

He was indefatigable, a bundle of enormous energy, who 
seemed like a relentless whirlwind. His profession was 
also his vocation, he was a man driven by scholarship and 
faith. He was one of the great multi-taskers of his time: 
writing, speaking nationally and globally, running the 
Islamic Studies program, recruiting students from across 
the Muslim world, establishing major Muslim 
organizations and a think tank, the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought. You never knew where he might be at 
any given moment. He would hop on a plane to Amman, to 
Kuala Lumpur, deliver a speech or advise 
a government official and be back in 
the  Statesthe following day for his class. His energy 
and passion could also make him seem enigmatic. 
Ismail was urbane, fluent in multiple 
languages, at ease in discussing Western philosophy or 
Islamic thought, Bach and Beethoven, and Western and 
Islamic art. He was exceptionally charming, warm, and 
considerate but could also be outspoken and combative in 
professional contexts on issues that mattered to him. This 
was evident at times at professional meetings and 
encounters in his positions, some would say his defense of 
Islam, as well as in his criticism of some Muslim rulers. He 
was a strong outspoken critic of European colonialism and 
Israel's occupation of Palestine and of Orientalism. 
Perhaps the most humorous to some graduate students 
(but to some department faculty upsetting) but serious to 
Isma'il and others was when, like Martin Luther, he posted 
his theses on Christian belief in the Department of 
Religion. He challenged those professors of Christianity 
whose thinking and teaching were influenced by 
belief in the triumph of the Secular 
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City the need for radical reform in Christianity, 
and the Death of God theology to a debate in which he 
would defend Christian orthodoxy! 

Both then and over the following years, many have 
questioned whether studying with solely with Muslim 
professors provided me with an objective study of Islam. 
Clearly, the conventional wisdom and practice was that it 
was more objective to study with a non-Muslim. Of course 
few seemed bothered that virtually all professors of 
Christianity or Judaism were Christians or Jews. Indeed, in 
those days it would have almost been unthinkable to have 
a non-Christian or non-Jew hold such positions. Theissue 
was reflected at professional meetings.  Isma'il 
convinced the American Academy of Religion (AAR) 
to have a separate section on Islam. However, I remember 
always being conscious that many non-Muslim scholars of 
Islam saw the Islam section as 'Faruqi's Muslim camp.' I 
would discover in later years that a comparable attitude 
could be found among those scholars and policymakers 
who felt no need to meet and interact with Muslim 
religious leaders and also believed that contact with 
Islamic activists and organizations compromised 


objectivity. In contrast to many other fields, it was 
somehow regarded as more acceptable and 
objective to learn about the “other” 

through ‘outsiders,’ books, government cable 
traffic, and newspaper clippings than 
through first-hand experience. How could 


academic or government experts analyze, judge, and 
recommend policies for peoples they assiduously avoided 
and did not know? Isma‘il’s program in Islamic Studies, 
which combined textual study within a context where 
there were many Muslims, enabled students to more fully 
understand and explain the faith, values, beliefs, and 
practices of Muslims. 

Isma‘il and his wife Lamya (Lois Ibsen) took a personal 
interest in all of his students. Their home was always open 
for visits and celebrations. It was a wonderful older and 
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very spacious home in the Philadelphia suburbs. Lamya’s 


expertise in Islamic art was reflected 

in beautiful décor. Often, ratherthan meeting 

at his office we | would meet at Isma‘il’s 
home, whereadvice was always complemented by 
incredible hospitality: great fruit drinks, meals, 
desserts...The friendship and hospitality were 
reflected in the fact that, more often than not, 


my wife Jean would join us. Isma‘il always managed to 
strike the right balance between guiding me as a graduate 
student and recognizing me as an assistant professor in 
my early thirties. As a result, we would discuss many of 
his projects and he would involve me in the American 
Academy of Religions Islamic Studies Steering 
Committee. The AAR, the largest and most prominent 
professional organization of professors of religion, had 
had no coverage of Islam. The Committee would ultimately 
lead to the creation of a permanent Islamic Studies 
section. I like to think that he would be smiling to know 
that I have been elected President of the AAR for 2013. He 
also invited me to the annual meetings of emerging 
Muslim organizations, many of which he had helped to 
establish, such as the Muslim Students Association of the 
US and Canada (MSA), the Association of Muslim Social 
Scientists (AMSS), and others. This was also a time when 
in America the notion of religious dialogue between Jews 
and Christians was expanded to include 

for the first time the introduction of a 
trialogue of Jews, Christians, and now Muslims. 

A little-known aspect was Isma'il's willingness to 
become involved in a project to free the American 
hostages held in the US embassy in Tehran. I had been 
asked to undertake a project supported by a wealthy 
Unitarian church in the New York area to put together a 
delegation of Muslim scholars and leaders who would go 
to Iran and attempt to convince Ayatollah Khomeini to 
intervene with the captors and free our hostages. Isma'il, 
like many other people - Muslims and non-Muslims - had 
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been a supporter of the revolution. Although he was very 
concerned about who might really be behind the initiative 
(whether it might actually be the CIA or some other 
intelligence agency), which of course would discredit 
participants as government agents and undermine the 
project, in the end, he was willing to trust me and the 
information I was able to give him. Soon we were off to 
Geneva to attend an international Muslim meeting at 
which he and I worked hard to recruit and convince a 
small group of internationally prominent Muslims who 
would have credibility with Khomeini and the Iranians to 
join our efforts. After several days we were able to put 
together a group that would first fly to 

London to spenda few days discussing 
the approach to be taken and the best way to 
proceed. At 3 a.m. on the morning we were to leave for 
London, I was awakened by a phone call informing me 
that the Unitarian church that was supposed to fund the 
trip had developed cold feet because there were no 

firm assurances of its success! 


From Brooklyn to Beirut 


My study with Isma‘il and experience at Temple proved 


invaluable when I beganto travel and speak in 
the Muslim world. I was the first 
Ampart (American participant) sponsored by the 


United States Information Agency 
(USIA), the cultural wing of the State Department, to 
lecture on Islam in Muslim countries. Initially there was 
some internal debate. Was it wise to have an American - 
worse, a non-Muslim - attempt to do this in Muslim 
countries? Wasn't USIA's mission to promote American 
culture? and what of the risk that this new 
venture would backfire? 

To the delight of all, the experiment proved to be a 
success. Muslim audiences were often initially skeptical 
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and suspicious of this American, non-Muslim scholar. Why 
was I there? What was my real agenda? Was I an 
American agent? The situation was compounded by the 
fact that, in these early days, I had no ‘name recognition,’ 
no track record, no professional reputation or books that 
preceded me. For most Muslims (and for most 
nonMuslims) my choice of profession made no sense. Why 
was I interested in Islam and Muslims? Why had I made 
Islamic Studies a career if I was not a Muslim? Ironically 
these were the same questions that family and friends had 
asked, for different reasons. 

My ability to understand and explain Islam ‘from within’ 
countered the negative stereotype of non-Muslim scholars 
as ‘Orientalists,’ a term used for Western non-Muslim 
scholars, many of whom, though certainly not all, focused 
on and interpreted Islam primarily through language and 
literature. They were also seen as anti-Muslim or agents of 
their governments - a legacy of Western colonialism and 
the role of some scholars. 

In those days, I wanted to signal that there was indeed a 
new breed of scholar. We understand Islam, can explain it 
in a manner that Muslims find authentic, are critical 
thinkers but empathetic and not motivated 
by missionary or political agendas. My access and 
credibility were enhanced not only by my demonstrated 
knowledge of Islam but also and most importantly by my 
academic pedigree, the fact that my mentor, Isma'il al 
Faruqi, was a prominent and respected Muslim scholar in 
countries from Libya and South Africa to Malaysia. The 
situation would be enhanced in later years as more and 
more of Isma'il al Farugi's Temple’s graduate students 
from the Muslim world returned to their countries. 
Indeed, at a conference in Kuala Lumpur on Islam in 
Southeast Asia in the 1990s, at which my center brought 
together Muslim and non-Muslim scholars, many of the 
scholars and government bureaucrats who attended were 
Isma‘il’s former Southeast Asian Muslim graduates who, 
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to my surprise, referred to me as the ‘Don of 
the Temple mafia.' 

Although in my early years I sometimes felt 
marginalized from the mainstream non-Muslim scholarly 
establishment, there were also advantages to this position. 
Because of my Muslim teachers and colleagues, I had 
instant access when I traveled abroad to younger 
generations of Muslims and Muslim organizations, many 


of whom would become prominent figures in 
what wouldlater be called the Islamic 
revivalist or ‘fundamentalism’ movements. At the 


time, they were not among those that area specialists, 
social scientists, or Islamicists (who tended to emphasize 
language, text, and a classical approach rather than a 
modern or contemporary orientation, some might 
even say (fixation?) studied. Among them were 
the Sorbonne-educated Dr. Hasan Turabi, Dean of 
Khartoum Universitys Law School He would become 
leader of Sudan's Muslim Brotherhood, a prominent 
Muslim reformer internationally, powerful political leader 
in Sudan, and labeled the ‘Ayatollah of Africa’ by his 
critics. Another Sudanese was Sadiq al Mahdi, the Oxford- 
educated great-grandson of the Mahdiof the 
Sudan, the great Sufi (mystic) leader whose 
eighteenth-century Islamic movement was the genesis of 
the modern Sudanese state. Anwar Ibrahim, the 
charismatic founder of Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia 
(ABIM) or the Muslim Youth Movement of Malaysia 
founded in 1972, would become Deputy Prime Minister 
and a major reformist voice in Southeast Asia before his 
imprisonment by Malaysia's authoritarian Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohammed. Khurshid Ahmad would for decades 
be a senior leader of the Jamaat-i-Islami in Pakistan, a 
father of Islamic economics, and a voice of Islam in the 
West, where he established a major Islamic center, the 
Islamic Foundation, in Leicester, England. Abdurrahman 
Wahid, an Indonesian intellectual and religious leader of 
the Nahdatul Ulama in Indonesia, whose 25 million 
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followers made it one of the largest Islamic organizations 
in the world, would become a major opposition leader to 
the Suharto regime and Indonesia’s first 
democratically elected president. 

Isma'il and Lamya al Farugi's untimely murder was a 
senseless tragedy, an indescribable loss for their children 
and family as well as for Islamic Studies and the Muslim 
world. But as we have seen now, over several decades, 
that an immeasurable Isma‘il al Faruqi legacy has 
endured, one that stretches across generations and across 
the globe. I expressed my indebtedness to Isma'il when, in 
trying to write the concluding paragraph for the 
Acknowledgment section for The Future of Islam, I found 
myself unexpectedly writing: 


Finally, I end at the beginning. Isma'il Raji al Faruqi took 
a reluctant Temple University graduate student, who 
insisted he would only take one course on Islam, and 
opened up a world that set me on a journey that has now 
spanned four decades of discovery and experiences. That 
journey has been both my profession and vocation; my 
experiences with so many 

Muslims across the world have enriched my life 
immeasurably.! 


Note 


1 John L. Esposito, The Future of Islam (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), p.xiv. 
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Ismail Al Faruqi: As I Knew Him 


Khurshid Ahmad 
Looking into the vista of history, one 
finds two distinct characters emerging in 
sharp focus: one, of people who are 
satisfied with the status quo, choose to 


swim with the currents of time and consequently adopt, 
pursue, and promote the dominant paradigm of thought, 
polity, and culture; and the other of persons who challenge 
the status quo, come up with critiques of the dominant 
paradigm, seek to find out new alternatives 
and thus become harbingers of change. 
Those in the latter category may be small in numbers, 
apparently weak and powerless, even haunted and 
persecuted; yet ultimately it is they who set the agenda for 
the future and become catalysts for civilizational change: 
reshaping human thought, society, culture, and history. 
Brother Isma'il al Farugi belonged to this second group 
of people. He emerged on the  firmament of 
Islamic scholarship in the early 1960s and 
gradually made his impact as an intellectual of high 
acumen, one who was firmly anchored in the 
classical and contemporary sources of 
Islamic thought and culture, and, along with that, 
had acquired critical understanding of Western 
philosophy the methodology of social sciences, and 
mastery over major fields of comparative 
religions and history - a rare 
combination indeed. He was a dispassionately articulate 
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speaker and also wielded a powerful pen: qualities that 
enabled him to put his ideas across with great force, 
clarity, and vigor. His speeches and writings have, because 
of their academic rigor, scientific precision, 


rational augmentation, literary flavor, and 
overpowering passion, influenced two 
generations of youth and seekers after truth. 


He made his mark as a scholar a teacher a thought 
leader, a man with a vision and a mission. Looking back on 
his varied contributions, I regard him as one of the 
architects of contemporary Muslim resurgence, 
particularly in America and the West. But it is worth 
recalling that he had to travel a long way to reach this 
position of distinction and leadership. 

He had his early education in the lap of his family. His 
father a respected and learned qadi (judge) in 
Ottoman Palestine, was the first and an 
everlasting influence. Masjid and  madrasah, 
the traditional cradles of Islamic orientation, 
played a role in shaping his personality as a young boy, 
instilling in him the substance of Islamic values. His 
formal schooling took place in a French Catholic school 
and higher education at the American University of Beirut 
and at Indiana and Harvard Universities. He also studied 
Islam at Cairo's al-Azhar University. He researched 
Christianity and Judaism as Fellow at the Faculty of 
Divinity at McGill University. As such, he had full exposure 
to both systems of education - Western and Islamic. 
Philosophy, comparative religion and history, and Islamic 
studies became his fields of specialization 
and passion in life. He taught at 
Chicago University (1963-64) Syracuse 
University (1964-68) and finally Temple 
University, Philadelphia (1968-86). 

Isma‘il al Farugi's intellectual and ideological 
pilgrimage, from being a young scholar trained 
in the fields of philosophy and comparative 
religion and history in some of the best universities of 
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Western scholarship to becoming an Islamic scholar and 
an activist with a vision to reconstruct human thought and 
culture in the light of the ideals, values, and principles of 
Islam and to strive to remake the world to actualize the 
Islamic vision of a new world order ensuring peace and 
justice for all, is a fascinating odyssey. I am one of those 
persons who have witnessed this glorious journey of 
brother Isma'il al Faruqi. 

My intellectual engagement with Isma'il al Farugi began 
in 1961, when as a young and promising scholar he, along 
with Dr. Fazlur Rahman, joined the Central Institute for 
Islamic Research, Karachi, as a Visiting Fellow. 

This institute was established under the Constitution of 
Pakistan to promote research on different areas of Islamic 
thought and practice, to guide the government and the 
people of Pakistan to order their lives in accordance with 
the teachings of the Qur’an and Sunnah as visualized in 
the Objectives Resolution of State Policy (March 1949). Dr. 
Ishtiaq Hussain Qureshi was the Director of the Institute 
and also Vice-Chancellor of Karachi University. I was 
teaching in the Department of Economics there, it was at 


the invitation of Dr. Qureshi that our first 
meeting took place. This contact grew into 
a lifelong intellectual partnership, a personal 


friendship, and ultimately blossomed forth into bonds of 
brotherhood and fellowship. A relationship that al- 
hamdulillah spans over twenty-five years. 

During his stay in Karachi (1961-63), we used to meet 
almost every week, often with Dr. Fazlur Rahman as well. 
Despite certain differences in our respective approaches 
at that time, we developed a close personal relationship, 
characterized by sustained intellectual engagements and - 
more important - mutual trust, respect, and 
companionship. Dr. Fazlur Rahman moved more and more 
in the direction of what is described as Islamic 
modernism. Brother Ismail, despite being 
under an overpowering influence of rationalism 
and modernism, had his moments of fascination for 
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Islamic revivalism. He very much gave the impression of 
being torn between two worlds, yet to make the 
final choice! 

To put it rather bluntly, Islam was our common bond and 
the future of the Ummah our unceasing worry. Naturally, 
intellectual, cultural, and political aspects of the 
contemporary Muslim predicament were central themes of 
our discussions. At that stage of his intellectual 


development, brother Isma‘il was, as I 

have alluded to (despite a firm 
commitmentto Islam and its sources), very much 
under the spell of ‘Arabism’ and ‘Islamic Modernism.’ 
One could feel the tension that afflicted 

his mind and soul - a natural 


consequence of his loyalty to Islam on the one hand and 
on the other a serious concern for the challenges of 
modernity, the plight of the Muslim Ummah, its 
intellectual and spiritual poverty the dominance of 
colonial and neo-colonial powers and the apparent failure 
of the Muslim intellectuals and political leaderships to 
offer viable alternative to the Western paradigm of 
thought and power that held sway. We debated these 
issues and concerns rationally and often with passion: he 
from the perspective of a 'Muslim Arabist' and I, in my 
youthful vigor, from that of a Muslim revivalist. His vision 
of Urubah was not couched in the European version of 
secular nationalism. It was very much tempered with 
religious gloss, Judaic, Christian, and more prominently 
Islamic. Yet Arabism seemed to be a major point of 
reference and an overriding passion. In these heated 
discussions, I, the younger of the two, was not only 
tolerated, but also encouraged, despite his role as spoiler 
on occasions. Differences never disrupted our intellectual 
engagements; even verbal confrontation didn't derail our 
friendly relations. In fact, these encounters further 
strengthened our bonds of companionship. We always 
agreed to disagree. What was common between us was 
too vast and too important, despite our not being on the 
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same page in those fateful years of Gamal Abdel Nasser in 
Egypt and Ayub Khan in Pakistan. 

Brother Isma‘il al Faruqi returned to Canada and Dr. 
Fazlur Rahman moved to Islamabad and drifted further 
and further towards modernism. I was out of touch with al 
Faruqi for almost ten years, until we ran into each other in 
Tripoli, Libya in 1973 on the occasion of an International 
Conference on Muslim Youth. Along with other delegates I 
was in the reception lounge of the hotel. All of a sudden 
we saw Isma'il al Farugi walking towards us. Seeing me in 
the group, he almost cried with joy, “Brother Khurshid!” 
and practically ran to embrace me. It was such an 
emotional moment that our eyes filled with tears. 
Everyone in the lounge was moved 
by this warmth and explosion of joy. Shaykh 
Ahmad Salah Jamjoom was so impressed by this emotional 
meeting that whenever I have met him he always recalled 
brother al Farugi’s words “Brother Khurshid!” copying 
brother al Faruqi’s emotional tone. These words are 
implanted in my heart; they are something I will always 
treasure. 

It may also be recalled that a few minutes after his 
arrival, the Maghrib adhan was called from the nearby 
masjid. We all were spellbound, particularly those of us 
who came from Europe and America and who had missed 
this melodious and soul-stirring call for prayer for years. 
Brother al Farugi broke down in tears and cried:“ Wa 
Allah! If I had to come all the way from America only to 
hear this adhan I would have felt more than rewarded.” 
That showed the real al Farugi - his deep commitment to 
Islam and his fascination for Islamic Sha'air His eyes 
sparkled with light and ecstasy; his face glowed with 
spiritual bliss. Every word of the adhan sank into our 
hearts - what a memorable get-together! 

The few days we spent together in Tripoli added a new 
dimension to our relationship. Now brother al Faruqi and I 
were on the same page of Islamic resurgence. Al Faruqi 
had found his way out of that dilemma: he was now ahead 
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of us in his advocacy of Islam as the destiny of mankind. 
Our relationship and close cooperation in the following 
years was on a different plane - Allah has made us true 
partners in a heroic struggle to see Islam prevail. Brother 
al Farugi's intellectual, spiritual, and ideological journey 
that began as a 'Muslim Arabist' had made its transition to 
his role as an 'Islamist Arab.' His stay in America and his 
encounters with the tentacles of West’s ‘Islamophobia’ had 
contributed greatly towards this change. Al-hamdulillah 
'ala zalik. Iqbal has captured this phenomenon of 'Islam 
reborn' in a beautiful couplet: 


e aa DÀ gle ua US oua 96 cala 
col ga 8 OS e e ale 


The onslaughts of tempest of the West have made 
Muslims into true Muslims. 

As ravages of the tumultuous storms in high waters 

transform drops of water into real pearls. 

Brother Isma'il al Farugi's stay in Canada and America 
gave him an opportunity to rethink his position and to 
rediscover his real identity. He had suffered the loss of his 
home and homeland at the hands of the Zionists. He had 
witnessed the 1967 Middle East debacle and the collapse 
of Arab nationalism. He valued the freedom and 
opportunity he could enjoy in the West, but he had also 
experienced the vagaries of intellectual, cultural, and 
political colonialism and  neo-colonialism | and their 
shattering effects on the Muslim Ummah and other 
suffering nations. He was able to see through the 
smokescreen of double-think and double-talk that is the 
stock in trade of dominant powers. He came into close 
contact with the Muslim youth in America and their 
organized efforts to rediscover the revolutionary vision of 
Islam and to rededicate themselves towards efforts to 
build a new future for Muslims and humanity. He involved 
himself more and more with the Muslim Students 
Association of the USA and Canada and other 
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movementoriented groups and organizations. He found 
himself at home in this youthful world. He became one of 
them, and they looked towards him as their guide and 
leader. I am not revealing a secret if I put on record the 
role of two very dear brothers - Dr. Ahmad Totonji and Dr. 
Abdul Hamid Abu Sulayman - in facilitating this process to 
reach its fruition. Of course this was Allah’s great blessing 
to reward a noble soul searching for truth. Brother al 
Faruqi was now firmly positioned in the world 
to which he belonged. During the last 
two decades of his life he made seminal contributions as 
an Islamic scholar, a respected teacher, a great da‘ya and 
a true ambassador of Islam. Brother al Faruqi himself 
succinctly summed up the story of this intellectual and 
spiritual transformation in a few memorable words: 


There was a time in my life...when all I cared about was 
proving to myself that I could win my physical and 
intellectual existence from the West. But, when I won it, 
it became meaningless. I asked myself: Who am I? A 
Palestinian, a philosopher, a liberal humanist? My 
answer was: I am a Muslim.’ 


It is very interesting that brother Isma‘il al Faruqi has, 
in a different manner, recapped this transformation in a 
self-portrait penned in a letter to a friend written on 1 May 
1986, just twenty-six days before his shahadah - 
martyrdom: 


After I graduated from the American University of 
Beirut, I worked as a registrar in the Arab Cooperative 
Societies in Palestine, then as an administrative 
officerand as governor in the 
province of Galilee. When the rescue 
Army (aish al-inquadh) was set up, I was working as an 
administrative governor in the northern regions which 
were occupied by the army until they fell into the 
enemy's hands. By then I had gone to the US for studies. 
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After I obtained my doctorate in Western Philosophy, I 
became aware of the state of my ignorance (jaahiliyyatil) 
and remoteness from the Islamic legacy. So I retreated 
and entered al-Azhar University to learn anew, but with a 
very fast intensive special programme as if I was doing 
another doctorate in the three years that I was spending 
at the quarters of al-Azhar. 

Thereafter I worked as a professor in Islamic studies at 
various universities. My involvement in the Islamic 
Students’ Movement in the US had helped create the 
development of a new outlook, that is, to cultivate and 
develop Islam in the US - apart from training the Muslim 
youth in Islamic activities and deepening their Islamic 
vision. This is the activity in which I am still engaged. 

Isma‘il Raji al Faruqi, 
1 May 1986. 


John Esposito has also captured this aspect of brother 
Isma‘il al Farugi's life and vocation in his own inimitable 
style: 


He was in turn, creative, imaginative, challenging, 
provocative, charming and yes, committed. Islam and the 
teaching of Islam embodied his faith, profession, and 

vocation. In the end, however 

difficult it is to summarize or 
evaluate his life, one can safely say that given his belief 
that a Muslim was one whose submission is a life-long 
struggle to realize or actualize God’s Will, Isma‘il al 
Faruqi was indeed a mujtahid.* 


I would like to add that brother Isma'il al Farugi lived as 
a mujtahid and died as a shaheed. He was assassinated 
not for personal rivalry or political animosity but for the 
mission and the ideal that characterized his life and 
career. 

After our meeting in Tripoli we remained in close 
contact with each other until he left us on that fateful 
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night of 27 May 1986. I was active in the Islamic 
Foundation, Leicester and the Islamic Council of Europe, 
London. He played an important role in the successful 
planning and organization of a series of conferences and 
seminars on ‘Islamic Da'wah, in the preparation of a 
‘Declaration of Islamic Fundamental Rights,’ ‘A Model 
Islamic Constitution,’ and on ‘Islam and the Problem of 
Israel.’ We worked very closely for the organization of the 
Chambésy Dialogue Consultation (June 1976) on ‘Christian 
Mission and Islamic Dawah,’ jointly organized by the 
World Congress of Churches, Geneva, the Islamic 
Foundation, Leicester and the Center for Study of Islam 
and Christian Muslim Relations, Sellyoak College, 
Birmingham, England. I was co-chair of this consultation, 
with Dr. David Kerr. Brother al Faruqi’s role in this unique 
consultation was pivotal. I was aware of his work on 
Christian Ethics, which had been acknowledged by none 
other than Professor Hendrick Kramer as “an impressive 
piece of work.” His command of the Christian sources was 
our greatest asset in this interfaith dialogue with the 
leading lights of the Christian world. His arguments could 
not be countered, despite sophisticated responses from 
the other side. The final communiquéof this 
consultation was a landmark declaration. This 
declaration bore his imprint on every paragraph. It was 
the Muslim draft, prepared mainly by brother al Farugi, 
that was accepted as the basis for the final 
declaration. It was the first time in the 
globalmovement of Christian-Muslim dialogue that the 
Muslim position was presented so effectively and was 
grudgingly accepted at a joint forum such as that. It is 
unfortunate that this historic document has not been made 
the basis for future Christian-Muslims dialogue, with the 
result that the focus has once again moved from the real 
issues and concerns of the two faith communities to the 
sterile world of theological sophistry and ecumenical 
courtesy. Brother al Farugi had bluntly put his position 
during the consultation: 
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It is more honest to say that we realize that neo- 
colonialism is a force, and that there in this consultation 
we are trying to discover ways and means of saying 
what, within our spheres of power, we will do about it...If 
you don't see that Christians in places like Tanzania and 
Indonesia are being used by imperialist forces, then 
there is no point in our continuing our conversation." 


He further said: 


The first stage must be the establishment 
of mutual trust. This requires the 

Christian missionaries who have been so far ahead of the 

Muslims in missionary work, and whose history of 

missionary activity over the last hundreds of years is full 

of incidents which create suspicion in the eyes of 

Muslims, to recognize that moral wrongs have been 

committed and to show their determination to take 

positive action to redress the situation.*? 

It was the first time that in the final 
statement of a conference the Muslim 
concerns were acknowledged with clarity: 


Although the time has certainly come to turn a new page 
in this relationship, the Muslims are still reluctant to 
take the step because their suspicion of Christian 
intention continues. The reason is the undeniable fact 
that many of the Christian missionary services today 
continue to be undertaken for ulterior motives...The 
conference strongly condemns all such abuse of diakonia 
(service). Its Christian members dissociate themselves in 
the name of Christianity from any service which has 
degraded itself by having any purpose whatever beside 
agape (love) for God and neighbor).? 


The Muslim participants in the consultation played their 
part with integrity and commitment, but brother Isma'il al 
Faruqi’s contribution was decisive. 
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Brother al Farugi authored twenty books, but in my view 
his most distinguished and lasting contribution comes in 
three of his works: Tawhid: Its Implications for Thought 
and Life; The Cultural Atlas of Islam with Lois Lamya’ 
al Farugi;" and Islam and the Problem of Israel.” 

Brother al Faruqi sums up the quintessence of Islam in a 
few words: “There can be no doubt that the essence of 
Islamic Civilization is Islam; or that the essence of Islam is 
al-tawhid...Al-Tawhid is that which gives Islamic 
civilization its identity.” ? 

Al Farugi's vision of Islam as a complete way of life is 
crystal clear. He asserts: 


Islam regarded religion as a way to conduct life on earth. 
Religion has no other business than this purpose. It is a 
dimension of earthly life when that life is lived morally 
under God, i.e. responsibility to nature, to oneself and to 
society Unlike other religions which exist for 
themselves, a whole kingdom other than the world where 
they rule ‘beyond’ life on earth, Islam declares itself the 
conscience of this earth, this life. 


Expanding on the role of Islamic law in history, he says: 


It gave the Muslim World its institutions, its ethic, its 
style of life and its culture. It educated the Muslims of all 
races and cultures in one and the same ideology and 
welded them into one brotherhood dedicated to the same 
ideals. The unity of Islamic laws successfully withstood 
all the threats of fragmentation, including conquest by 
foreign powers, during the fourteen centuries of Islamic 
history. It may rightly be said the Shariah, or Islamic law, 
is both the spearhead and spine of Muslim unity across 
the world. And it is the fact which makes the ummah a 
truly Universalist brotherhood in which all men are 
members, potentially by virtue of birth, and actually by 
virtue of free personal, ethical decision, actually by 
virtue of a free personal, ethical decision to enter into 
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the world-fellowship of the law.^ The mission of the 
Ummah is very clear in his writings: 


Evidently the ummah is not an accidental growth of 
nature. It does not exist for its own sake and much less 
for the sake of any of its constituents. It exists solely as 
instrument of the divine will which seeks, through the 


ummah, to find  concretization in 
space and time. It constitutes the 
matrix of God's definitive revelation, the 
instrument of His wil and the point 
at which the divine meets the cosmos and here 
the cosmos is launched on its infinite march 
toward fulfillment of the divine 
purpose. As the — Quran has put it 


eloquently the ummah exists so that "the word of God 
may be supreme.”** 


Al Faruqi’s perception of the institutional role of Islam is 
the key to his vision of the future. Islam, he argues, is: 


the only religion that contended and fought with most of 


the world religions on their own home 
ground, whether in the field of 
ideas, or on the battlefields of 
history. Islam has been engaged in 
these wars - whether spiritual or 


political - even before it was born, before it became 
autonomous at home, even before it completed its own 
system of ideas. And it is still vigorously fighting 


on all fronts. Moreover, Islam is the 
only religion that in its 
interreligious and international conflict 
with Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism, succeeded significantly and on 
major scale in all the fights it 
undertook. Equally, it was the only 
religion that marshalled all its 


spiritual efforts to fight Western 
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colonialism and imperialism throughout the 
world when its territory - indeed its very heartland - was 
fragmented and practically all its adherents subjected to 
the colonialist yoke. Finally, and yet more 
significantly, Islam is still winning today 
and growing by means of mission and conversion 
at the greater rate than any other religion. No wonder, 
then, that it is the religion with the greatest number of 
enemies and, hence, the religion most misunderstood." 
Da‘wah is the natural demand of this worldview. Al 
Faruqi made a passionate appeal in his paper on ‘Da‘wah 
in the West: Promise and Trial,’ presented at the 
International Conference of the 15th-Century Hijrah, held 
at Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia in December 1981: 


To celebrate the Hijrah today is indeed to make it alive 
for the present, to vergegenwartigung it. Nothing could 
be more needed, more appropriate and more salutary to 
this whole world of ours - sick by any standard because 
of inter-nations competition for the rape of nature and 
subjugation of mankind - than the world order the 
Prophet Muhammad founded fourteen centuries ago. 
Indeed, Igamat al-Hijrah today would mean nothing 
unless the Muslim possessed with the vision of Islam 
began in earnest to call his fellow Muslims 

first, and mankind second, to join 

the ranks of those who seek a new world order of 
peace and justice, of piety and virtue. Allah commands 
action by argument and by example. May we all prove 
worthy of His revelation.'* 


Brother Isma‘il al Faruqi was a great visionary, but he 
was not merely an armchair scholar. In the last two 
decades of his life he was engaged in a sustained and 
multi-dimensional effort to project his ideas, galvanize 
support for the change he aspired for, awaken the 
Muslims from their slumber, and mobilize all sources at 
the command of the Ummah, particularly the youth, to 
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struggle for the establishment of the Islamic world order. 
He was critical of the Muslim leaderships that have 
betrayed the role and responsibility that history had 
assigned to them. He asserted in very clear terms that: 


The more recent reforms undertaken by the ‘nationalist’ 
governments of the Muslim World (whether 
constitutional monarchies or republics or dictatorships) 
were mostly constructions on sand...Modernization failed 
because it was Westernization, alienating the Muslim 
from his past and making of him a caricature of Western 
man.” 


As the way out of the current predicament of the Muslim 
Ummah, his prescription was simple and straightforward. 
He emphasized the need for total change, but the key to 
this process is da‘wah, education, and more importantly, 
the ‘Islamization of Knowledge’: 


The world ummah of Islam will not rise again or be the 
ummatun wasatun except through that which is its 
raison d’étre fourteen centuries ago, its character and 
destiny through the ages, namely Islam. It is the 
Muslim’s conception of himself as the Khalifah 
(vicegerent) of Allah Subhana hu wa Ta‘ala on earth that 
makes him the vortex of human history. Only as God’s 
Khalifah, and hence only in proper commitment to the 
vision of Islam, may then act responsibly in the totality of 
space and time.?? 


The roadmap that brother al Farugi spelled out had as 
its vital ingredients  'Islamization of Knowledge’, 
character-building, reform, and the reconstruction of 
institutions of family economy, society and polity in 
accord with the principles and precepts of the Shari'ah. 
Da'wah at all levels and all sources of power, spiritual, 
moral, material should be harnessed in the service of this 
mission and goal. While the strategy for change he 
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advocated was multi-dimensional, as spelled out in 
Tawhid: Its Implications for Thought and Life, the last few 
years of his life were more pointedly dedicated to the 
intellectual revolution that could be the catalyst for total 
change. Hence the fervent appeal that he made to Muslim 
intellectuals published posthumously in the American 
Journal of Islamic Social Sciences, is worth recalling: 


We have an extremely important task ahead of us. How 
long are we going to content ourselves with the crumbs 
that the West is throwing at us? It is about time that we 
made our own original contribution. As social scientists, 
we have to look back at our training and reshape it in the 
light of the Quran and the Sunnah. This is how our 
forefathers made their own original contribution to the 
study of history, law and culture. The West borrowed 
their heritage and put it in a secular mould. Is it asking 
for too much that we take knowledge and Islamize it?” 


This, in short, is the wasiyyah of brother al Faruqi. I 
hope and pray that Muslim intellectuals, their professional 
organizations and the Islamic movements in general will 
address this pressing need of the hour as a matter of 
immense priority. 
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man of two worlds, intelligently at ease in both and at peace 
with neither.” I had a similar feeling about 

brother Ismail’s flirtation with Urubah 
and Islam in the early 1960s. 

2 M. Tariq Quraishi, Ismail al-Faruqi: An Enduring Legacy 
(Plainfield, IN: MSA, 1986), p.9. 
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The Essence of Dr. Farugi's Life's 
Work! 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr 


Isma‘il al Faruqi was the first Muslim 
scholar to devote himself to Islamic 
Studies in America and to make that land his home. He 
represents the beginning of an exceptional chapter in 
Islamic Studies during the twentieth century: one that is 
based not in the Islamic world but in America. Indeed, 
because of the special nature of the times in which we live, 
this chapter constitutes an important part of the history of 
Islamic Studies in the contemporary world and continues to 
have great impact upon the Islamic world itself. The late Dr. 
al Farugi must be considered a pioneer of this movement 
which continues to bear much fruit today and proliferates. 

Our late colleague beganhis intellectual life 
deeply influenced by Arab nationalism on the 
one hand and Western philosophy in which he specialized on 
the other. But he was a man of ardent faith and his iman 
pulled him through his early intellectual odyssey, ever 
further into the domain of religion in general and Islamic 
Studies in particular. Without ever losing his attachment for 
the land he had lost, nor forgetting the lessons he had 
learned from Western philosophy, he turned away from 
secularism in all its forms and devoted himself to religious 
concern - at the heart of which stood Islam, in its relations 
both with other religions and with the secularized modern 
world. 

The most significant writings of al Faruqi 
belong precisely to this central concern 
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of his intellectual life and include a number of works on 
comparative religion, religious dialogue, and non-Islamic 
religions, including his wellknown books Christian Ethics 
and Trialogue of Abrahamic Faiths.? In such works, Dr. al 
Faruqi, who was always attracted to the life of action and 
wanted to recapture the power and glory of Islam, appeared 
more as a religious warrior out to defend the citadel of 
Islam than a detached scholar who would seek to reach 
mutual religious and intellectual understanding with other 
religions. Nevertheless, this understanding was also his 
concern, as seen in his participation in numerous 
conferences on religious dialogue. Moreover, his writings in 
this domain were not only polemical and challenging to 
Western scholars attacking Islam’s worldview and some of 
its tenets; they were also of scholarly substance - especially 
Historical Atlas of the Religions of the World,* which 
remains a standard in the field. 

In the realm of Islamic Studies itself, the interest of Dr. al 
Faruqi turned increasingly to the actual problems of the 
Islamic world and especially to young Muslim students, both 
in Muslim countries and in America. He had close 
associations with them and, as a result, came to focus his 
attention increasingly upon the questions of Islamic 
education versus existing educational systems in the Islamic 
world itself, as well as the question of the confrontation and 
absorption of various modern sciences - or what has now 
come to be known as the ‘Islamization of Knowledge.’ Most 
of his works during the past few years such as Tawhid: Its 
Implication for Thought and Life;* Islamic Thought and 
Culture? and the Islamization of Knowledge? reflect 
these central concerns. 

These works contain certain theses which would not be 
acceptable to many Muslim scholars, traditional or modern. 
Isma‘il al Faruqi’s espousal of a certain kind of 
what one might call  'neo-salafism' - 
emphasizingthe teachings of Ibn Taymiyyah and his 
students, and continuing it with a rationalism which 
emphasized only the transcendence of God at the expense 
of His nearness and imminence - caused him to reject the 
whole tradition of Islamic philosophy, while emphasizing the 
sciences which were so closely wed to it, as well as 


opposing most of the religious thought of both Shi‘ism and 
Sufism. 

Yet, he rendered a great service by emphasizing again and 
again the significance of the ‘Islamizationof 
Knowledge’ in the ‘educational system.’ He also 
highlighted many of the major unsolved issues and must be 
thanked by all scholars concerned with such questions, even 
if they cannot accept his solutions. 

The earthly life of an ardent Muslim of faith and integrity 
and a noble Arab possessing the traditional Arab virtues of 
generosity and magnanimity has suddenly come to a tragic 
end, along with the life of his wife Lamya, a fine scholar 
of Islamic art and  musicin her own 
right. But the works of al Farugi remain to 
challenge all those concerned with the future of the Islamic 
world and to make them aware of the stupendous task that 
must be faced if the Islamic character of the Islamic world 
is to be preserved in an age of secularism, within whose 
atmosphere everything religious tends to wither 
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away. May God shower His blessing upon both Isma‘il and 
Lois Lamya al Faruqi, Rahmatullah ‘alayhima. 
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Isma'il Al Faruqi: 
The Precursor to Civilizational 
Dialogue 


Anwar Ibrahim 


Sometime in 1974, just two months before being thrown 
into jail without trial under the Internal Security Act of 
Malaysia, I had organized a series of lectures on Islam and 
modernity, spurred on by the ideas of Ismaʻil al Faruqi, no 
less, a man I would not know personally before his arrival in 
Kuala Lumpur at the invitation of Professor Syed 
Muhammad Naquib al Attas. He mesmerized the youth with 
his impeccable knowledge and eloquence. This was in fact 
my formal introduction to the man, and one which no doubt 
left a lasting impression as regards his boundless energy 
and the wealth of his knowledge. His personality too 
matched his intellect. 

Years later, having traveled from being a radical leader of 
Muslim Youth Movement of Malaysia (ABIM) to becoming 
establishment man, I had one personal encounter with him 
which left me with an indelible impression as regards his 
academic rigor and magnanimity of character. This was on 
the occasion of a brief intellectual retreat with the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIT) in Reston, 
Virginia. During lunch, he had told me to read Ernest 
Gellner’s Muslim Society and to critically assess his 
treatment of the role of Ibn Khaldun. By then I was already 
in government as a Deputy Minister and, though my reading 
habits had not faltered, my spare time had been taken up in 
reading less intellectual material, such as statistics reports 


and minutes of meetings. The next day, at breakfast, I was 
caught totally unprepared when he sprang the question: So 
what do you think of the book? Being the deft politician that 
I was setting myself up to be, having read Gellner’s other 


books and not being unfamiliar with his views on 

Islam, I answered with no lack of 

confidence: “Gellner’s book 
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no doubt will have a significant and profound 
impact on the Western view of Islamic 


culture.” To which he asked further: “Which chapter 
impresses you most? And do you agree with his appraisal of 
Ibn Khaldun?” Thanks to al Faruqi’s magnanimous nature, 
he moved the conversation seamlessly to another subject, 
sparing me further embarrassment, a situation no doubt of 
my own doing. The lesson is clear: when your intellectual 
superior tells you to read something, read it - come hell or 
high water - regardless of your state of enlightenment. 

We know that the state of education of a society is said to 
be a good measure of the standard of its civilization. Not 
surprisingly, this is one of the main factors of the current 
upheaval in the Middle East - the demand for better 
education - in fact, the demand for nothing less than the 
wholesale replacement of an outdated, even primitive, 
system with a modern universal one. Be it Egypt, Tunisia or 
Bahrain, such a change is crucial for freedom and 
democracy to be institutionalized. Isma‘il al Faruqi clearly 
saw the deplorable state of education in the Arab world as 
symptomatic of a deep-seated malaise, one that would not 
appear to have changed much. In this regard, at the risk of 
sounding like a broken record, he constantly railed at the 
powers that be for their utter lack of conviction in bringing 
about educational reform. “It’s really pathetic the way these 
rich Arab countries are dealing with the problem - just 
dumping their kids to American universities and hoping that 
would solve everything,” he told me back in 1983. With the 
wealth that they had, couldn’t they have concentrated on 
building the infrastructure from the bottom up? Revamp the 


entire education system, build a pool of local expertise and 
stop sending undergraduates overseas except to the few 
leading academic institutions. The resources thus saved 
could then be used properly, to send more mature graduate 
students to gain exposure and experience in the Western 
universities. Obviously, such advice continues to fall on deaf 
ears. 

Isma'il al Farugi was highly critical of the attitude of the 
Arab leaders of trying to solve a problem by simply passing 
the buck to the West: “We give you all the money you need. 
So, please take over from here.” By al Farugi's reckoning, it 
was this same attitude that meant that they purchased the 
AWACS planes from the USA, for example, 
without first securing the requisite technology 
transfer. Granted, there might have been geopolitical long- 
term strategic interests in the AWACS transaction, but the 
larger picture of al Farugi's rant was the general attitude of 
the powers that be 
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vis-a-vis the Ummah, despite the enormous material wealth 
generated from oil. 

Isma‘il al Faruqi was not just an angry young man, as 
some detractors would like to portray him. Alongside the 
likes of Edward Said, al Faruqi represented the modernist 
school in the Arab intellectual tradition. Although he 
greatly respected the profound significance of 
Said’s Orientalism, particularly in as much as the work 
correctly captures the contemporary realities of works 
grounded in the nineteenth century and viewed it less as a 
political indictment than a criticism of humanity, Faruqi 
shared neither Said’s highly charged conspiratorial outlook 
regarding the problem of Palestine nor, say, the visceral 
anti-Western bias of contemporaries such as Syed Naquib 
al-Attas, formidable as the latter might have been as a 
Muslim scholar. 

It is not altogether rare for Muslim intellectuals to engage 
with their Western counterparts, but it has often been a 
one-sided affair, with the Muslim side frequently 


coming acrossas lacking the intellectual 
firepower, or if they do have it, then lacking the 
intellectual detachment required of an objective discourse. 
After the void left by the departure of Muhammad Iqbal in 
the arena of engagement of the Muslim world with the 
West, I would venture to say that al Faruqi, and Fazlur 
Rahman, were among the most worthy men to step into the 
arena. One strains to no avail to come up with any name 
close to this except probably Seyyed Hossein Nasr, but in 
this quest for other Muslim luminaries who are able to 
transcend the delineations of East and West, the efforts may 
well prove Sisyphean. 

This is why I say it is even more amazing when we realize 
that al Faruqi was more than just an intellectual. 
Notwithstanding his initial fame and subsequent notoriety 
for his Arab-centric views stemming from the overzealous 
promotion of the Urubah doctrine, al Faruqi was 
subsequently able to venture beyond the straitjacket of such 
selfimposed philosophical confines. Thus unshackled, he 
took the dialogue to a universal level at 
a time when the term 'globalization' was not even coined 
yet. By being able to bring together the discourse of the 
three Abrahamic faiths, al Faruqi’s efforts thus represented 
a tour de force and became the precursor to the systematic 
engagement among Muslims, Christians, and Jews in 
discourses which we now take for granted as being part and 
parcel of civilizational dialogue. 

Ismail al Farugi's outlook towards civilizational 
engagement meant that he was never content to be merely 
an armchair intellectual. Meaningful 
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engagement could not be effected merely through writing 
books and articles alone. In 1983, as Minister of Culture, I 
invited al Farugi to spearhead a major seminar on ‘Islam 
and Culture’ in Malaysia, with non-Muslim political leaders 
to moderate the sessions. It may not seem particularly out 
of the ordinary today but, at that time, getting non-Muslims 


to participate in such events was virtually unheard of in 
Southeast Asia. 

In appraising al Faruqi’s overall intellectual contribution, I 
believe, we need to transcend beyond his thesis on the 


'Islamization of Knowledge’ which for the last 
three decades seemsto have defined his 
mark. There is no doubt that this aspect of his 


contribution is crucial in any objective and comprehensive 
assessment of the human being but what I believe is even 
more profound is his impact on the 
revivification of Islamic thought, in 

short the resurgence of ijtihad. 

It was this conviction that led him to say that the pursuit 
of worldly gain does not entail the abandonment of 
spirituality. Likewise, he saw too why one could be an 
intellectual without having to abandon faith. To be liberal, 
therefore, was not to be anti-religious or even irreligious. In 
the light of the current upheavals in the Middle East, this 
new ijtihad becomes all the more relevant in countering the 
hitherto generally accepted but false dichotomy between 
the secular and the sacred. 

Which is not to say that barriers which existed in his time 
are now removed, thereby facilitating the discourse 
between Islam and the West. While the stumbling block 
during al Farugi's time was the Palestinian- Israeli conflict, 
today it is the specter of Islamic 
fundamentalism that haunts our forums, triggering the 
phobia of things and persons Islam. Even as suicide 
bombers and terrorists hold us hostage, so does 
Islamophobia, rendering otherwise sane and rational people 
hostage to their fears. 

Way before al-Qaeda or 9/11, or even the resurgence of 
fundamentalism, al Farugi fervently believed in the doctrine 
of Tawhid without being obsessed with sloganeering about 
the Islamic state. Instead, he preferred to set out the 
priorities of establishing social justice so that poverty would 
be eradicated and education would be made a birthright. It 
was this firm conviction in the  powerof 
unity in Islam that led al Farugi to 
reject ideological  exclusivism, notwithstanding his 


detractors pinning the label of Arab-chauvinist on him on 
account of his earlier proclamations on the 
paramount significance of Urubah. As we witness 
today, Islamists see no stigma in embracing democracy and 
freedom. Likewise, while the discourse since al Farugi's 
time was set on the assumption that Islamists 
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were diametrically opposed to the West, it would require a 
Herculean effort in denial to harbor the same view today. 

As we witness countries in the Middle East seizing their 
moment to gain freedom and democracy, bringing down not 
just the walls of tyranny but also shattering the 
preconceived notions of incompatibility between Islam and 
democracy, the discourse that was initiated and sustained 
by al Faruqi can at last proceed at an even faster pace. 


a c 
How I Learned About Islam 


John Raines 


Until I came to the Department of Religion at Temple 
University in the fall of 1966 I don’t think I had ever met a 
person of Islamic faith. I had traveled and even studied in 
Europe and visited central Africa but nowhere do I recall 
meeting a Muslim. That was to change dramatically when 
Isma‘il al Faruqi joined the Department of Religion. I was 
an Assistant Professor working toward tenure and a 


specialist in Christian social ethics. Naturally, I was 
drawnto the flood of Muslim students 
that started to come to Temple to 


study with Dr. al Faruqi. The reason was simple. Most of 
these students were coming from nations that only 
recently had freed themselves from Western colonial 
occupation. Whether from Pakistan or Malaysia or 
Indonesia or Nigeria, these young soon-to-be Islamic 


scholars carried with them memories of 
oppression, of struggle and resistance, and 
finally of national liberation. Perhaps ‘liberation’ is too 


strong a word, because all of these countries, and others 
as well, remained economically dependent upon Western 
investment capital. This is how and where I started to 
learn about Islam, not by studying and comparing our 
differing theologies, but by thinking through issues of 
global social justice that demanded to be addressed by 
both Christian and Muslim ethical traditions. Our 
conversations were about challenge and change. 
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Earlier I had received ‘a second education,’ one which in 
many respects I wasn't supposed to get, when in the 1960s 
I became active in the civil rights movement. I was 
arrested and put in jail ‘by my own kind,’ that is by white 
males who enjoyed class privilege under the laws of Jim 
Crow segregation.' I began to learn what power looked 
and felt like when standing in a place I had never stood 
before - outside of power and viewed by power as a hostile 
threat. I had gone south (from Union Theological Seminary 
in NYC) in 1961 as a Freedom Rider, and again in 1964 as 
part of the Mississippi Freedom Summer, in 1965 to 
Selma, Alabama and in 1966 as a voter registration worker 
in Baker County of southwest Georgia to help black 
Americans living under the tyranny of Jim Crow laws. But I 
ended up as being the one who was helped: on at least two 
occasions the black community saved my life. But more 
than that, my education in how power and privilege 
operated, when standing outside the social space into 


which I had been thrust and first educated as 
a white male of class privilege, taught 
me how muchI still needed to learn what my 


privileged education in the north had not taught me or 
wanted to teach me. 

In short, I was prepared when I first 
got to Temple in 1966 to open myself 
to the lessons the Muslim students from former colonized 
nations brought to the table. This was al Farugi's gift to 
me. His students would take my course on liberation 
theology - indeed, one semester Isma‘il and I co-taught a 
graduate seminar titled ‘Liberation Theology: Christian 
and Muslim.’ Or his students would join North American 
students in studying the effects of de-industrialization as 
capital abandoned the American working class, and the 
devastating impact of that upon working-class 
communities. Students from Muslim-majority nations and 
students from my own country began to explore their 
common moral sentiments. I started to serve on 
dissertation committees where young Muslim scholars, 
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especially from Malaysia, worked on the theory of 
implementing Islamic banking principles which abjured 
the taking of riba or interest, but instead implemented a 
program of shared risk and possible shared 
profits. The moralidea in the Christian 
West that forbade usury because it took advantage of 
need and freed from risk the persons doing the loaning - 
this moral discourse had been eclipsed in Europe and 
North America in the 1700s with the rise of corporate 
ownership, which came to be understood as enjoying only 
‘limited liability.’ 

Now, 400 years later, the presentday descendants of 
those Western corporations were busy transplanting 
themselves into the soil of cheap labor in Muslim-majority 
countries in South and Southeast Asia and in Africa. The 
issue of labor laws, of land ownership, of the exploitation 
especially of the labor of young women who were the 
workers of choice in export industries for shoes and 
textiles and electronics - these issues became central to 
our discussions. 

And precisely here is where I need to tell the story of 
Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia (ABIM), the Muslim Youth 
Movement of Malaysia. The leadership of that movement 
had come to study with Isma‘il and became my informants 
on conditions in their country - on issues of poverty, of 
rural development, and of the exploitation of domestic 
factory workers - and how ABIM was organizing in 
response. Their movement was labeled ‘fundamentalist’ in 
the prestigious University of Chicago series on 
Fundamentalism. That labeling struck me as utter 
nonsense and was written by Western scholars who had 
little or no direct experience with Muslim social activists 
and scholars. 

I applied for and received a Fulbright Research Award to 
spend seven months doing an ethnographic study of the 
persons and work of ABIM. As I wrote in my proposal, my 
purpose was to use this ethnography as a mirror to look 
back at those Western scholars who thought and taught 
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that their Western gaze was authoritative and in the case 
of ABIM authoritatively negative. My wife and I lived those 
seven months in a college apartment at the University of 
Malaya. The people of ABIM opened their arms to my 
research project and took us all over the nation to observe 
their work in education, in worker organization and in 
poverty-reduction programs. How could the American 
intellectual establishment miss so completely by calling all 
this ‘fundamentalist’? It was then that I was struck by the 
reality that, as a product of that establishment, I had 
never been instructed why Islam was important for my 
study. It simply wasn’t thought to be important! How 
strange that once again an essential part of my continuing 
education should come from outside the credentialed 
curriculum. My research reached publication in a lengthy 
article I wrote for the ecumenical magazine Cross 
Currents under the title of “The Politics of Religious 
Correctness: Islam and the West’ (Cross Currents, Spring 
1996, pp.39-50). I argued that there was a chronic 
suspicion in the Western academy of any Muslim religious 
movement that exposed and organized around the 
continuing injustices of global capitalism. 

What I learned from that experience is what Isma'il al 
Faruqi had been teaching about the importance, indeed 


the necessity, for Muslims of the 'Islamization of 
Knowledge.' Knowledge is by nature a 
contentious field, a highly problematic field, where 
powerand interests are hugely at play. 


At the time I was learning from Michel Foucault to do to 
knowledge what knowledge does to its object of study - 'to 
subject it.' Foucault was interested not in the “what” of 
knowledge but in the ‘how.’ How does knowledge deploy 
itself, credential itself, marginalize its competitors, 
institutionalize its authority in publishing houses and 
academic associations? 
What I had first learned in my 

trips into Jim Crow and later learned again 
from my ethnographic studies in Malaysia were now 
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coming together in my increasing grasp on postmodern 
and post-colonial critical theory. And that opened my 
curiosity toward Isma'il's attempt to decolonize the 
dominant Western discourse on what constituted 
legitimate claims to knowledge and its production, his 
‘Islamization of Knowledge.’ Of course all of that made al 
Farugi's position in the North American scholarly 
community not simply suspect but downright heretical. 

That heretic position - outside and against credentialed 
power - seemed to me a particularly useful and generative 
point of view. And once again I was learning from the 
French school of critical theory, this time from Pierre 
Bourdieu. I used his language game of ‘the said’ and ‘the 
unsaid’ and ‘the unsayable’ to examine the social class 
functions of my own place of employment, higher 
education. I wrote an article, again for Cross Currents, 
under the title ‘A Classroom Is Well Named’ (Cross 
Currents, Summer 1992, pp.228-35). I concluded that my 
fundamental work as a university professor, quite aside 
from my personal values and intentions - that is, my 
structural function in the established social relationships - 
was the work of reproducing class relationships in a post- 
industrial society and legitimating that class-work with the 
myth of meritocracy and individual effort and opportunity. 
If ‘the said’ of education in our country is that it is where 
America becomes fair by supporting every student through 
high school; and if ‘the unsaid’ of education is that we are 
not only not doing that well but have over the past forty 
years done it more and more poorly; then ‘the unsayable,’ 
the heretical discourse, is that higher education in the 
USA is doing very well at the work that power and 
privilege demands of it: to disguise the arbitrary 
unfairness of capitalist class relations and euphemize the 
complicity between power and knowledge. 

In a certain sense I had become a fellow traveler with al 
Faruqi and his campaign against the colonization of 
knowledge by the Western academy. First-hand knowledge 
of Muslim-majority nations such as Malaysia and Indonesia 
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provided a new ‘second education’ that did not contradict 
but instead confirmed my education in the 
1960s from the black struggle against Jim 
Crow privilege and power in the south. 

More recently I have introduced a course for both 
graduate and undergraduate students called 
‘Interrogating Globalization.’ I analyze the rise in the past 
thirty years of what I call ‘casino capitalism.’ This is an 
investment strategy which no longer invests in things 
being made (often in the two-thirds world) to be sold in 
the wealthy North. Now more than 95 percent of 


international financial transactions involve 
money making money and nothing else: through 
currency speculation or speculation in commodity 
futures, or acquisitions and mergers and 


other exotic financial products. Increase in productive 
capacity and its generation of jobs in fields and 


factories has taken a backseat to the 
bets on the trading floor of the new 
global casino. If competitive wage scales used 
to define national comparative advantage, wagers 


have replaced wages as the new global game of 
preference. Islam, with its historical prohibition against 
interest - making money out of the risks others take while 
assuming no risk oneself - offers an interesting critical 
perspective largely missing in today's Western moral 
discourse and leaves that discourse unable to penetrate to 
the fundamental moral and policy failures of Wall Street, 
where risk is passed on to the public when the bad 
judgments of companies deemed too big to let fail are 
rescued. Tax dollars are spent without much public 
oversight of subsequent business activity. It seems that if 
one is big enough and gets caught with one's hand in the 
cookie jar, the punishment is to be given the cookie jar. 
That clearly violates the morality of risk, which is a 
continuing concern in Islam and should be for us in the 
West. 
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From the legacy of Isma'il al Farugi I have been taught 
and learned how important it is to get one's mind ‘off 
shore’ from the global seats of power, to find other 
dialogue partners besides the famed 
Washington Consensus and its intellectual defenders. 
For example, I have learned to look at the environmental 
crisis through the lens of the  globalfood 
crisis. In the first three months of 2008 the price 
of staple cereals - the food the poor eat, such as rice and 
wheat and maize - almost doubled. According to the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization that 
fact pushed an additional 100 million people into the 800 
million already living in 'absolute poverty' (surviving on $1 
or less a day). In fact, that estimate may be far too low, for 
the next 1 billion persons, who live on $2 a day or less in 
countries where between 60 and 80 percent of the family 
resources are spent on food, now also face cost patterns 
that will force them into near starvation. Many of those 
populations live in Africa, and Africa is almost evenly 
divided between Christians and Muslims. There is plenty 
of food to feed everyone in the world adequately. The issue 
is its distribution. With the increasing corporatization of 
the global food system, food follows money and is driven 


by the logic not of human hunger but by 
the logic of profits for the  globalfood 
industry. This fact is an open invitation amongst 


Christians and Muslims concerned with their fellow 
religionists in Africa. The people living there share the 
same problem and it has nothing to do with religious 
difference. It has everything to do with religions joining 
together in the shared struggle for justice in the 
production and distribution of food. 

Then there is the transfer of land ownership from local 
farmers and their communities to multinational 
corporations such as Monsanto or Cargill or to wealthy 
Arab oil shaykhs who buy thousands of acres of land in 
places like Ethiopia Or the  Sudanand plant 
their fields with vegetables and fruits and cereals 
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- not to address local hunger but destined as cash crops 


for export. Addressing global hunger means 
addressing how global financial markets work 
and disciplining them to more humane ends 


than corporate profits. 

Or there are the small corn farmers in southern Mexico 
who, because of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) were squeezed out of their home 
market by the cheap, federally subsidized corn from the 
USA. They flee the countryside, looking for 


work in the factories along Mexico's 

northern border Or, desperate to find 

a better wage than the average $23 per 
week in those factories, continue north across the border 
and try to find work as undocumented day 


laborers. Ironically, the wall the USA is 
building on its southern border with Mexico does nothing 
to keep cheap corn from destroying the livelihood of 
Mexican farmers, but seeks to punish those traveling 

in the opposite direction as they flee 
the devastation caused by that cheap corn. 

What do we learn from all of this? 

Capital is global. The environmental crisis is global. The 
growth of inequality within nations and between nations is 
global. And, given the political power of money, the crisis 
of representative government is global. Thus, the 
conversations about social justice and environmental 
sustainability must become equally global. With almost 
half the world’s population being either Christian or 


Muslim, the moral heritage left to us by Isma'il 
al Faruqi demands a new sense of 
belonging (no longer confined to national 


boundaries), a new sense of where we stand and with 
whom we stand. Beyond interreligious dialogue we need 
new transnational, transethnic communities of critical 
analysis, insistent questioning, and vigorous organizing, 
all rooted in the generative moral heritage of Muslims and 
Christians (and other world religions), brought together in 
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our common struggle for a just and sustainable global 
future. Indeed, I would venture to say that only the world 
great religions have the stock of moral authority to pursue 
this task successfully. 

One of the steps in that direction, and a legacy of the 
Islamic Studies program at Temple, was the establishment 
in 2000 of the Center for Religious and Cross-Cultural 
Studies at Gadjah Mada University (UGM) in Yogyakarta, 
Indonesia. One of our graduates, Dr. Alwi Shihab, who was 
then the Foreign Minister of that country, was crucial in 
that happening. Beginning with sixteen students in the fall 


of 2000, it has become ten years later a Masters 
program with over 150 graduates, thirty-five 
present students, and now beginning a doctoral 


program with a class of twelve. With the help of the Henry 
Luce Foundation we have been able to support in the past 
six years a steady stream of fully funded students between 
UGM and Temple and other USA universities. These 
students are Muslim and Christian and Buddhist, and 
Hindu, and, yes, also Jewish - students thinking and 
organizing their way into that new world of a just and 
sustainable future. I think of this as a tribute to what Dr. al 
Faruqi began so many years before. 

Looking out upon today’s world, I see no source of 
shared action powerful enough to take on the powers that 
presently rule, apart from the immense authority of the 
world religions, if the progressive forces within those 
traditions join hands across boundaries that in this new 
world have lost any persuasive claim to significant 
meaning. Instead, we can find amidst 
the multiple moral crises of the world around us and 
ahead of us new ways of conceiving and living our 
solidarities, of naming and claiming our new 'our kind.' 

This is the journey that began when the young governor 
of Galilee was pushed out of his homeland and became a 
citizen of the world. He came to America to teach 
Americans but also students from around the world that 
there is a different perspective to the perspective of the 
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always-temporary winners of today's power struggle and a 
different future from what the present presents. I can bear 
witness that, as a young scholar who knew no Muslims or 
anything about Islam, it was Ismail al Farugi who 
presented to all of us in the Department of Religion at 
Temple University a powerful voice and claim for the 
ethical monotheism and institutional creativity that was 
the early history and remains the future promise of Islam. 

THANK YOU ISMA‘IL RAJI AL FARUQI. You were a 
valued and remain a valuable heritage as a colleague and 
religious mentor. 


Note 


1 ‘Jim Crow’ is a popular way of referring to the legalized 
segregation laws and everyday cultural practices that 
separated and determined the lives of white and black people 
living in the south from the late nineteenth through to most of 
the twentieth century. 
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Isma‘il R. Al Farugi and the 
American Academy of 
Religion: A Personal 
Remembrance’ 


Richard C. Martin 


I met Isma'il R. al Farugi and his wife Lois when I was a 
graduate student at New York University in the early 
1970s. Isma‘il was an imposing figure for neophytes 
entering the guild, but he could also be 

a gracious mentor to graduate students and 
younger scholars who got to know him and engaged him. 
The venues in which I knew him were annual meetings of 
the American Academy of Religion (AAR) and the 
American Oriental Society, where Isma‘il presented his 
scholarship with vigor and unabashed clarity and made 
bold his conception of the mission of a Muslim scholar in 
the American academy. Despite the difference in our ages 
and scholarly standing (I published very little in the 1970s 
and only began my teaching career in 1975), we had a 
very direct, respectful relationship that nonetheless 
developed some profound disagreements. The year 
following his and Lois’s tragic deaths, I served on an 
outside committee asked to review the Department of 
Religion at Temple, where the shock of the dual killings 
and the absence of Isma'il as a mentor and colleague was 
still raw and deeply felt. What follows is a personal 
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remembrance of my relationship to the man and his legacy 
in the Academy. 

The study of Islam did not have much of a presence in 
the American Academy of Religion as late as the third 
quarter of the twentieth century. Although individual 
Islamicists such as Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Willard 
Oxtoby, and Charles Adams were members of the AAR 


before the 1970s, the first successful organized 
attempt to launch the study of Islam 
as a programmatic unit dates only from 1973, 


when Isma'il R. al Farugi stepped forward to establish a 
venue for scholarship on Islam in the American Academy 
of Religion. 

The occasion for this ‘beginning’ of Islamic studies in 
the Academy was when Franklin H. Littell, a renowned 
Protestant scholar of the Holocaust, invited Isma‘il al 
Faruqi, his colleague in the Department of Religion at 
Temple University in Philadelphia, to co-convene a panel 
on the ‘Muslim- Christian Encounter.’ The venue was, 
ironically, the History of Christianity Section, of which 
Littell was an important member. Thus Islamic Studies 
began in the AAR programmatically in the bosom of the 
History of Christianity Studies - which suggested certain 
unfortunate constructions of the actual history of the 
‘Muslim-Christian Encounter.’ Nonetheless, the 
arrangement made pragmatic sense under the rules of the 
house. Within a couple of years, Professor al Faruqi 
petitioned the AAR Program Committee to add an Islamic 
Studies Consultation to the annual meeting program. It 
eventually achieved greater permanency as a ‘Group,’ of 
which Farugi remained the leader until he resigned in 
1983, which he did out of frustration with the AAR 
Program Committee. The Islamic Studies Group continued 
for three more years under the leadership of Jerry 
Pessagno, a scholar of the Maturidi school of Islamic 
theology, who had trained at Yale under the direction of 
Franz Rosenthal. The cause of al Faruqi’s (and Pessagno’s) 
disquiet with the AAR Program Committee was the 1979 
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formation of what was seen to be a rival effort, the 
‘Qur’anic Studies Group,’ headed by Alford T. Welch. The 
new Qur’anic Studies Group met annually until 1986, 
when it was folded into the newly organized Study of 
Islam Section. A Qur’anic Studies Group was to re-form 
later in programmatic conjunction with the Study of Islam 
Section. 

Thus, the thirteen years between 1973 and 1986 - the 
latter being the year when the Study of Islam became a 
tenured section in the AAR - are noteworthy because 
Islamic Studies now had a foot in the door of the AAR. 
Given the size, global spread, and overall achievement of 
Islam in the history of the human spirit, its time had come 
to join other world religions in the Academy. For this 
achievement, we are indebted to colleagues such as 
Isma‘il al Faruqi, Jerry Pessagno, Alford Welch, and 
Andrew Rippin for creating new reasons for scholars of 
Islam not only to join the AAR but also to read papers at 
the annual meetings within the framework of program 
units that had become new venues for scholarship on the 
Islamic religious tradition. 

Curiously, a few names one might have expected to 
appear among the founders of Islamic Studies at the AAR 
are absent. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Charles J. Adams, and 
Willard Oxtoby were in the 1970s recognized leaders and 
mentors to younger scholars training in North America at 
such institutions as McGill and Harvard. All three scholars 
had made serious efforts to bring Islamic Studies into the 
religious studies curriculum at North American colleges 
and universities. Their students at McGill University 
(Oxtoby at Yale and Smith later at Harvard) were to fan 
out in the next generation from that small handful of 
graduate institutions that trained Islamicists (indeed, 
Orientalists), and to bring the study of Islam to religious 
studies departments in larger and larger numbers of 
colleges and universities. That in itself was 
perhaps a necessary but not sufficient 
prerequisite for Islamic Studies to achieve top billing 
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along with other major world religions at the AAR. Why, 
then, did established Islamicist historians of religion, such 
as Cantwell Smith and Adams, who were well known and 
frequently in attendance at the annual meetings in the 
1970s not take the lead in forming Islamic Studies 
program units? Both Smith and Adams were better 
known and more influential in the 
Academy than either Prof. al Faruqi or Prof. Welch. 
The question is still something of a puzzle to me, but 
possible reasons can be teased out. Isma‘il al Farugi had 
by the 1970s earned a reputation as a polemicist for Sunni 
Islam and was quite outspoken about his mission to 
propagate Islam in North America. The tension this 
created at panels on the scholarly study of Islam was 
already present at the annual meetings of the American 
Oriental Society, which, as its name implied, was the 
venue par excellence for Orientalist scholarship in North 
America. At a few of those meetings I was witness, as a 
graduate student in the late 1960s and early 1970s, to the 
hostility with which some of al Faruqi’s presentations were 
met by the likes of Joseph Schacht, Franz Rosenthal, 
Joseph Shelomo Dov Goitein, Gustav von Grunebaum, and 
George Makdisi. I recall one occasion when Prof. al Faruqi 
read a paper in which he argued that Julius Wellhausen 
and other founders of historical and textual criticism of 
the Bible had derived their methods of textual criticism 
from medieval Muslim exegetes. The chair of the panel 
was Clearly chagrined and introduced the next panelist 
without allowing discussion on Prof. al Farugi's paper. 
This, of course, was an unfortunate indication of the 
rigidity of mind into which Orientalist scholarship had 
isolated itself within the American academy, Faruqi’s own 
tendentious historiography notwithstanding. At a crucial 
time when Islamic Studies would soon open up more to 
the work of Muslim scholars and to the study of modern 
Islam, an important conversation about the craft of doing 
history was left unpursued. 
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A related reason might be that the AAR was in those 
days, as it is now, more open to religiously oriented 
scholarship than other academic associations. That has 
been both an opportunity and a source of tension in the 
Academy and in Islamic Studies. The Islamic Studies 
Group begun by Prof. al Faruqi in 1973 drew many non- 
Muslim students and scholars as well as dozens of his 
Muslim protégés from around the world who became his 
doctoral student advisees at Temple University. Charles 
Adams, who passed away in 2011, recalled the 
consternation he had felt back in the 1970s, shared by 
others, that al Farugi had been allowed to maintain such 
strong control of the major AAR program unit devoted to 
Islamic Studies for his own ideological purposes.’ 
However, once al Faruqi was able to create space within 
the AAR annual program, it probably would have seemed 
uncharacteristically churlish for senior scholars such as 
Adams and Cantwell Smith to challenge the leadership of 
a colleague who, after all, had accomplished what they 
had not. Besides, the new Qur’anic Studies Group, the 
American Oriental Society, and more and more the Middle 
East Studies Association (of which Smith was to become 
president) were viable alternatives for most of us who 
attended the Islamic Studies Group but were often 
uncomfortable with the agenda, which in the 1970s 
seemed to hover between Islamic dialogue with other 
religions and discussions of how to teach Islam in the 
undergraduate classroom. 

In the 1970s I attended AAR annual meetings during 
Isma‘il al Faruqi’s tenure as Chair of the Islamic Studies 
Group. I also went to American Oriental Society meetings, 
where both he and I presented papers. Although I was 
much younger than Prof. al Faruqi, he greeted and treated 
me with the respect and collegial honor that is more 
common among scholars in the Muslim world and Europe 
than in American academic life, and I responded in the 
Same manner. At one panel in New York in 1979, however, 
I rose to question and challenge his criticism of a paper on 
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Shi‘ite Islam. The author was himself Shi'ite who treated 
Shi‘ite Islam as an authentic part of the Islamic tradition. I 
responded that it was out of line in the Academy to dismiss 
scholarship on Sufism and  Shi'ism as 
un-Islamic. We agreed to meet the next day (at 6 
a.m.) in a coffee shop in Penn Station to hash out our 
differences. Al Farugi was an astute student of the 
phenomenology of religion, particularly the writings of the 
Dutch phenomenologist, Gerardus van der Leeuw. Al 
Faruqi and the religious phenomenologists more generally 
spoke of the study of religion as the ‘science of religion’ 
(Religionswissenschaft). For my part, I had concluded that 
phenomenology was an early twentieth-century European 
attempt to theologize comparative religions. My 
disagreement with Isma‘il over phenomenology was on 
philosophical, not religious, grounds. 

In the late 1960s, I began the study of Islam with 
Edward J. Jurji at Princeton Theological Seminary. Jurji 
was a disciple of the Dutch and Scandinavian 
phenomenologists whosemajor influence had peaked 
during the generation of European scholarship on 
religion between the two world wars. In each of the 
graduate seminars he taught at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, whether on comparative religions or on Islam, 
Prof. Jurji struggled openly in dialogue with his students 
on the question: How can one as a committed 
Christian also affirm (or deny) the truth of 
Islam, or any religion other than Christianity? I 
resolved by 1970, however, that Edward Jurji and other 
divines of the preceding generation who had specialized in 
Islamic Studies were wrestling with a problem that failed 
to strike a chord with most of my colleagues in graduate 
school in the late 1960s and early 1970s. So I 
left the seminary for the university to 
finish my graduate studies. 

The model that many students of Islam looked to as a 
place in which to develop Islamic Studies within the 
academic study of religion was the University of Chicago 
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Divinity School. There, in 1967, a collaborative work titled 
The History of Religions: Essays on the Problem of 
Understanding was edited by Joseph M. Kitagawa with 
Mircea Eliade and Charles Long. In 1967, History of 
Religions was still deeply embedded in the intellectual 
ethos of theology and served as a handmaiden for several 
contributing authors to the volume, such as Kees Bolle in 
his article, “History of Religions with a Hermeneutic 
Oriented Toward Christian Theology?'.? In that article he 
grappled with the same problem as Isma'il al Farugi and 
Edward Jurji when he stated: “The uniqueness of God’s 
Revelation in Jesus Christ [or in the Qur’an], the sine qua 
non of faith, cannot be given up”.* He averred nonetheless 
that the historian of religion should not do comparative 
work deploying biased binaries such as “others/we, 
paganism/true religion, natural  religion/ revealed 
religion. However, Bolle held firm to 
Gerardus van der  Leeuw's distinction, shared 
by al Farugi, Jurji, and Cantwell Smith that "'faith' can 
certainly not be identified with religion." 
After rigorously distancing oneself as an 
historian of religion from judging religious phenomena, 
the historian of religion’s hat must go off and the 
theologian's task must resume as she or he must finally 
evaluate and judge from the point of view 
of faith what she has understood 
phenomenologically, as articulated theologically.º 

Looking back on those years when Isma'il al Farugi was 
a force for bringing the study of Islam into the AAR, one 
may discern that his was part of a larger effort which he 
shared with other scholars such as Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith. It was to take a theological 
approach to or justification for 
understanding Islam and teaching about Islam in America. 
Perhaps Isma'il al Farugi and the Christian Islamicists who 
were his contemporaries should be seen not as opponents 
or antagonists so much as scholars who shared similar 
worldviews. Islamic Studies in America at mid-century and 
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for a few decades thereafter drew many scholars who 
were rooted in a religious tradition - primarily Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. It is not surprising that they 
understood their academic vocation from a religious 
perspective. Hartford Seminary (since 1911) and The 
Muslim World journal (since 1938) have brought 
Protestant Christian scholarship to bear on the study of 
Islam, and have sought dialogue with Muslim intellectuals 
such as Isma'il al Faruqi, long before al Farugi organized 
Islamic Studies in the AAR. 

I entered the AAR when it was on the cusp of the 
transition from the study of Islam as a product of 
Orientalism and Protestant Christian theology to 
scholarship more rooted in the humanities and social 
sciences. I am happy to celebrate the legacy of Isma‘il al 
Faruqi. I learned from Isma'il that scholars can disagree 
over fundamental matters in ways that make the academy 
we serve an honorable and high-minded institution. 

A more important legacy is that Isma‘il al Faruqi 
inspired large numbers of young Muslims from Africa and 
Asia to become advanced students of Islam in the United 
States. At the time of his death in 1986, well over a 
hundred were on the books in the doctoral program in 
religion in the Department of Religion at Temple 
University, as I learned the following year in the outside 
review of the program referred to above. His death left 
dozens of students in the lurch without a sponsor and 
mentor. His legacy did not die, however. In the decades 
since 1986, Muslim scholarship in Religious Studies 
and other fields inclusive of Islamic 
Studies has grownand assumed ‘naturalized’ 
citizenship in the AAR. Although most Muslim scholars 
teaching in North America today do not trace their isnad 
directly to the man, the greater participation of Muslim 
scholars in Islamic Studies in American universities began 
several decades ago when al Farugi brought Islamic 
Studies to the American Academy of Religion. 
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A Memoir of a Good 
Friend Most Foully 
Murdered 


Gerard S. Sloyan 


When Bernard Phillips, former Chairperson of the 
Department of Religion, Temple University Philadelphia, 
first introduced Isma‘il al Faruqi to 

us as a new department colleague, I remember being 
duly impressed with his Western higher education. He 
acknowledged his early enrollment in Harvard 
University to learn something of Christianity 
at first hand but, upon discovering that this was 
not the place for him, he told us of his transfer to Indiana 
University, where he earned a doctorate in the study of 
philosophy. Very early in our acquaintance we met his 
sweet wife Lois, a Montanan of Swedish stock whom he 
had met and married while she was completing work for 
her degree in musicology at that university. Only later did 
we learn that she had taken the new name Lamya when 
adopting the Islamic faith. 

I speak of Isma'il initially in terms of his family because I 
came early to know his wife and then son, daughters, and 
niece Maysam, who were enrolled in Temple University 
classes and often visited the department offices until 
he had taught his own last class of 
the day. He was their ‘ride home.’ The family 
home was the place where I got to know Isma'il best 
because he had us gathered there so 
often as his guests - fingerfood in 
plenty and always the most delightful fruit punch. The 


living room would soon be crowded with his colleagues 
and other new friends that the couple had made in 
Philadelphia. They had a talent for friendship. Mine with 
him was firm and long lasting until their 
tragic deaths. 

He told me in a private conversation soon after we met 
that he was a native of Jaffa and, as a young 
Palestinian activist, had  brieflyserved as 
Governor of the Galilee before the 1948 take-over in 
the UN settlement. I remember, because I was trying, 
amazed at his youth at the time, to understand the exact 
position that he held. I took a stab at the proper title in 
English and remember his correcting me vigorously: “No, 
No! The governor.” This made all the more remarkable his 
total restraint and gentlemanly behavior in the company of 
his new colleagues Rabbis Robert Gordis and Jacob Agus 
and their interim successors up to Norbert Samuelson, 
and theirs with him. None ever discussed Middle Eastern 
politics while at the university, so intent were they in 
moving forward the academic enterprise they were 
commonly engaged in. 

Some time after we had been department colleagues 
Isma‘il told me he had obtained a contract with Macmillan 
for a Historical Atlas of the Religions of the World! and 
asked if I would do the entry on Christianity. I was pleased 
to be asked and set about writing my contribution to the 
volume without attending directly to the geographic 
spread of that faith tradition. On its completion, he put me 
in touch with his geographer friend David Sopher, with 
whom he had served on the Syracuse University faculty. 
This Jewish scholar amazed me with his researched 
awareness of the location of the Eastern and Western 
patriarchate, the major Christian bishoprics, and the 
spread of monasticism as part of the concentration and 
ethnicities of Christian populations. But while I was 
surprised by all that a geographer had to know to plot 
maps that illustrated the text accurately, I was not at all 
surprised by Professor al Faruqi’s ties with not one but 
four Jewish scholars in the preparation of this volume, 
along with another Christian, a Hindu, and a Chinese 
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Buddhist, the three last-cited his new colleagues in the 
Department of Religion. 

Not long after Professor al Farugi joined that 
department it inaugurated the custom of regular 
Wednesday afternoon seminars of voluntary attendance to 
discuss papers or topics submitted by faculty members. 
The currently enrolled graduate students were also invited 
to attend. Since all the instructors had an article or book 
in progress and none was without ideas on a variety of 
subjects, the ‘head-knocking,’ as one colleague called it, 
was sufficiently lively. The department faculty 
of early years had been recruited by Chairman 
Bernard Phillips as a company of academics not merely 
knowledgeable in the various religions but each one 
committed to his own as a matter of religious faith. As a 
result, some heated polemics or at least veiled claims of 
superiority of a particular religion might have been 
expected. In the event, no such thing - overt or covert - 
ever occurred. Everyone knew that the proper business of 
the department was the academic study and teaching of 
religion as a human phenomenon and of the world’s 
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religions as they were lived in various quarters of the 
globe. What transpired for each faculty member and 
student alike was the acquisition of insights that a 
required proseminar into a tradition other than one’s own 
would never have yielded. Professor al Faruqi could easily 
have let off steam as a zealous partisan. He engaged, 
rather, in calm discussion of Zoroastrianism or grace and 
free will in Christianity if such was the topic of the day. 
This was not the case with The Cultural Atlas of Islam? 
that he produced with his wife for the same publisher in 
1986, which received several unfriendly reviews from non- 
Muslims for having abandoned the dispassionate canons of 
scholarship. Whether the charge was true or not, he never 
adopted this stance in those open-floor discussions. 
Two years after Isma‘il joined the Temple faculty I 
became the department chairman, serving a four-year 
term. This made me his academic superior, in which role 


the duties were light. More must be done administratively 
in relation with the dean, provost, and students pursuing 
degrees than with faculty colleagues. Still, the absence of 
a professor from the campus for as much as a week of 
classes could not but be noticed and had to be brought to 
the offender's attention, with the demand for an 
explanation. On the first of these three or 


four occasions I would remark casually, 
"Didn't see much of you on the sixth 
floor all last week, Ismail." The reply always 


ran somewhat the same, "Oh! I was in Yemen trying to get 
the Emir whom I know to send us one of his top young 
students for a doctoral degree." He would mention a visit 
to some head of state or university president in Asia or 
Africa as matter of fact, as if he had taken a Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority (SEPTA) bus or 
train to the place, with no hint of a request for 
remuneration for the air ticket. I learned that he was 
recruiting young Muslim scholars of top quality for Ph.D. 
studies, all expenses paid by their home country over a 
period of four years or more. 

"Don't worry, Gerry, Maysam covered my classes," was 
the proffered explanation. I knew very well that his niece 
held an M.A. from St. Joseph's University in Beirut, 
although not in Islamic Studies, and that the substitution 
would be quite satisfactory for undergraduate instruction 
only. "But no graduate student should be offering lectures 
to their peers that bear graduate credit," I would say. "You 
know that as well as I, Isma'il. See that it doesn't happen 
again." 

I knew, of course, that it would and did, but I was 
helpless in the matter because he never shared his travel 
plans with any occupant of the chair lest he get a ‘No!’ I 
also knew what a good end was achieved by these bad 
means, for out of the man's zeal for the department and 
university he was gradually assembling a cadre of gifted 
young scholars in whom the already enrolled Americans - 
gentiles, Jews, and the occasional Korean or Chinese 
Buddhist - were meeting their intellectual match in sons 
of the Prophet. Did these off-campus sorties yield any 
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women candidates? I think of two, one from Khartoum, 
Sudan, the other from Durban in the Republic of South 
Africa. But most of the northern and southern Africans and 
Middle Easterners and Indians or Pakistanis were men. 
Before I conclude this memoir I have to record what a 
splendid friend and colleague I had in Isma'il Raji al 
Farugi. He was always cheerful and upbeat, totally 
cooperative in any department enterprise, and ever ready 
for intelligent corridor conversation on any topics of 
current interest. He was, at the same time, generous with 
his time in the guidance of college and graduate students. 
He was especially compassionate toward Muslim graduate 
students who had not had previous experience of the 
British or French colonial education systems. "Oh, the 
poor one," he would say as he handed over an already 
approved doctoral dissertation, asking me to serve as 
second reader. I came to know the drill very well. I 
became in effect the co-author of the final prose 
version a dozen times or more, mending 
sentence structure here, vocabulary imprecision 
there, and force of argument over all. In none of these 
cases, however, did I find a young 
research student incompetentin marshaling data 
for the thesis he was holding. Professor al Faruqi had seen 
to that. The content of these dissertations always passed 


muster, little though I knew of the finer 
points of Islamic history, philosophy or 
faith. That much I could tell. Any observant reader can 
spot a bad argument in any field except 
mathematicsand the sciences. In religion, 

any religion, it is easy, once one grasps the 


basic premises. 

There was only one situation in which the good man's 
force of argument did not prevail It was in the 
deliberations of the Committee on Graduate Studies after 
all members had read the recently administered 
comprehensive examinations. As a senior professor Isma'il 
consistently served on such a committee. All 
members had read all the blue books, 
whatever field or topics the students had been 
examined in. In these long and careful confabs, on the 


outcomes of which the future professional lives of young 
people were often in the balance, he would argue 
forcefully for a student on whom the majority seemed 
ready to cast a negative vote, or with the same vigor 
against a student whose written performance was weak 
but whose dissertation one professor clearly wished to 
direct. When a vote was taken on whether an individual 
should be awarded an M.A. but refused promotion 
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to studies for the doctorate, or was required to retake, 
once only, a segment of the comprehensive exams, 
Professor al Faruqi would appear to have received the 
votes contrary to his own with bad grace. But the next day 
he would greet his colleagues smilingly as if the previous 
day’s events had not occurred. He held no grudges or ill 
feelings toward opponents in argument. He was 
emotionally a very mature man. 

When word reached us the day after he and his wife 
were murdered in their kitchen at the time for pre-dawn 
meal during 1986 Ramadan, the chief response was 
disbelief. How could it have happened? He was not known 
to have had any enemies who might have done this. The 
fact that no wielder of the long knife was discovered for 
over a month, although two nieces who had cowered in a 
kitchen closet provided a description, added to the 
mystery. The murderer was identified almost 
by accident when he turned up in 
small cause court on a charge of domestic violence. There 
was no news story on the couple’s last minutes or hour of 
life, no citation of the criminal in court for murder, and no 
news report of a subsequent trial. The only word that 
ultimately reached Professor al Faruqi’s stunned Temple 
University colleagues was that he may have been 
acquainted with the murderer through his teaching at the 
Graterford prison, and that the man had told a wild story 
that the professor had to die because he was betraying 
Islam in teaching that faith to unbelievers at Temple 
University. 
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I was present at Isma‘il and Lamya al Farugi's funeral 
services according to traditional Muslim ritual. 
The crowdof mourners was huge, chiefly 
of African-American Muslims who had not known the two 
in life but wondered if the cause of death was a hate crime 
against fellow religionists. The mosque was set in a large 
property that had been the St. Thomas More High School 
conducted by the Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia. I 
remembered Isma'il's having asked me a year or two 


before whom he should be in touch with in 
the — archdiocesan offices about the 
purchase of a property listed for sale. Even though 


the murderer was widely suspected of being deranged, 
there was the paradoxical circumstance that Thomas 
More, the sainted former Lord Chancellor of England, was 
dispatched in the Tower of London in 1535 by a 
headsman's axe. His crime was refusal to acknowledge the 
claim of his once close friend, Henry VIII of England, of 
headship of the Catholic Church in that realm. The 
paradox lay not in the mode of the two executions for no 
just cause but in the fact that Professor al Farugi may 
have been the teacher if not the friend of his attacker, and 
that he had spent an adult lifetime in intelligent religious 
dialogue with the faith of this patron of the school that 
had become a mosque. 
Notes 


1 Isma'il al Farugi and David E. Sopher, Historical Atlas of the 
Religions of the World (illustrated edn., New York: Macmillan, 
1975). 

2 Ismail al Faruqi, The Cultural Atlas of Islam (New York: Free 
Press, 1986). 
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Reminiscences of Al Farugi, 

Factors that Shaped his 
Personality, and Some 
Observations on Terminology 


Muddathir Abd al-Rahim 


It was in Khartoum, sometime during the autumn of 1983, 
that I received an urgent invitation - by telegram - from 
Professor Isma‘il al Faruqi to join him in the Department 
of Religion at Temple University, Philadelphia, to teach a 
couple of graduate courses: on Middle Eastern politics and 
Islamic political thought and institutions. We barely 

knew each other at the time, having briefly 

met during a conference organized by the Jordanian Royal 
Academy for Islamic Civilization Studies in Amman earlier 
that year: an occasion of which I stil have a vivid 
recollection, with al Faruqi dressed in a bright red jacket. 

I had only recently returned to the University of 
Khartoum from France, where I had had an enjoyable 
sabbatical leave at Aix-en-Provence. Not surprisingly 
therefore I did not feel much enthusiasm for taking off 
again so soon after recently returning to base, and 
informed him accordingly Al Farugi's response - 
characteristically, as it became increasingly evident to me 
in due course - was to send another telegram urging me 
even more strongly to take up the offer for otherwise, he 
pleadingly pointed out, Muslim students would be taught 
Islam by Jews. This, as one of my students! at Khartoum 
then commented, seemed a rather odd argument if only 
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because it was common knowledge that many Muslim 
students had, for decades, been taught Islamic, as well as 
other subjects, by Jews and others - not only in American 
and European universities, but also in many Muslim- 
majority states and societies as well. 

When I eventually arrived at Temple 
(my first experience of teaching in a 
department of religion rather than the hitherto familiar 
politics, government or political science departments), 
however, I was interested to see, inter alia, that the said 
department had for many years been operating on the 
principle that each of the several religions that were 
studied there was taught by scholars from the appropriate 
religious and cultural traditions. This arrangement, it 
became increasingly clear to me, suited al Faruqi (and also 
helped to explain the passionate note that marked his 
aforementioned telegraphic correspondence) not merely 
as a matter of personal taste or idiosyncratic preference, 
but basically and much more importantly, because he was 
philosophically and in principle opposed to the 
anthropomorphic approach with which comparative 
religion was (and continues to be) taught in most Western 
universities. He was profoundly convinced that there must 
be faith, belief, and commitment if the inner meaning of 
Islam - or indeed of any religion - is to be properly 
understood and explained.’ It is for this reason also that 
he deplored the fact that Islam in the West is 
predominantly taught by non-Muslims, while Christianity 
and Judaism are taught by adherents of these faiths.? 

The multi-religious character of the department in terms 
of both teachers and programs created a markedly rich 
and lively academic environment which I felt was 
particularly valuable as it seemed to favor the growth and 
development of interreligious dialogue and 
intercivilizational understanding. In that context, Islam 
had, for many years, continued to be ably and brilliantly 
taught at Temple by two outstanding, and in many ways 
complementary, specialists in Islamic and comparative 
religious studies: Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr and 
Professor Isma‘il Raji al Faruqi. Among the latter’s major 


publications in this connection were his classic Christian 
Ethics,* The Historical Atlas of the Religions of the World,’ 
and The Great Asian Religions.* In addition to the works 
and contributions of permanent and visiting professors at 
the department, eminent scholars from other universities 
and countries were, from time to time, invited to 
contribute in various ways, especially in seminars and 
conferences on interreligious dialogue. It was 

in this context that I first met 
Professor Hans Kung and had the honor of 
presenting a formal response to the address (on Prophet 
Muhammad) that he gave at the beginning of one 
conference; the recent publication of his book Islam: Past, 
Present and Future' reminded me of the occasion that 
took place in Temple a quarter of a century ago. As was 
the case with Kung, interreligious dialogue for al Faruqi 
was not merely a reflection of his professional 
expertise as a specialist in comparative 
religious studies; it was an existential necessity and a 
profound personal commitment or vocation. It was in this 
spirit that he had for many years been actively 
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involved in the workings of the American Academy of 
Religion (AAR) and took the unprecedented initiative - 
with the assistance of the InterReligious Peace Colloquium 
of which he was vice-president for ten years - to bring 
together members of the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
academic communities in the United States. The upshot 
was the convening, in New York, 1979, of a conference, 
the proceedings of which were in due course published by 
al Farugi with the title Trialogue of the Abrahamic Faiths.* 
While there was general agreement among colleagues 
and observers that al Faruqi often expressed his ideas with 
remarkable eloquence and conviction, his expository style 
remained a subject of some difference and debate. Thus, 
while members of the School of Divinity at Chicago, 
according to Fazlur Rahman, regarded him as a “guerilla 
scholar"? and Fazlur Rahman himself described him as a 
sort of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani of his time,'^ Professor 
Ralph Braibanti, who knew al Faruqi well, emphatically 
stated that his style “was not one of deliberate 
provocation, confrontation or proselytism. Such 
techniques,” Braibanti continued, “were not in his 
character. Nor did the firmness of his 
commitmentto Islam mean that he was 
antagonistic to the other two Abrahamic religions. On the 
contrary, he had formally studied Judaism and Christianity, 
respected them both and understood the relationships 
among all three faiths.”!! 
A small personal experience of mine while at Temple (from 


1983 to 
1985) may be of some significance in this 
context. It relates to a talk on 


the Middle East in world affairs that I was asked to give 
at one of the mosques near Temple. The building had 
originally been a church, with a number of large pillars 
and arches so that it was not possible for the speaker, who 
stood on a rostrum somewhere in the middle, to see all the 
audience - of whom there were quite a number at the 
time. After the talk, a number of questions were raised to 
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which I proceeded to respond in the usual manner. The 
discussion went off well. Then suddenly al Farugi, 
accompanied by his gifted and dedicated wife, Lamya (Lois 
Ibsen), appeared from behind some of the columns; they 
had been there from the beginning of the talk to the end of 
the Q and A session, but I had not been aware of their 
presence. They were evidently pleased with the 
proceedings and generous with their compliments. But al 
Faruqi said that he had one reservation. It was about what 
he regarded as the speaker's unduly considerate manner 
in dealing with the questions and comments from the 
audience. Some of them, he suggested, were stupid, and 
those who made them deserved, not to be answered, but 
to be kicked - at which point he suddenly, and with some 
considerable energy, kicked the air with his fully stretched 
right leg, his bulky body meanwhile turning around in 
what seemed to me a dangerously precarious manner 
which could have easily ended with him crashing to the 
floor. Thankfully, however, no one was 
harmed, and with al Faruqi having 
made his point loudly and clearly, we then left the place in 
good spirits. 

An unusually passionate man who was, at the same time, 


endowed with an enormously brilliant and 
cultivated intellect, together with refined 
ethical and artistic sensibilities, all of which were 


richly nourished by profound spiritual consciousness and 
belief in God, al Faruqi was a remarkably dynamic person 
whose activities and concerns encompassed a wide range 
of the human experience, all aspects of which he skillfully 
orchestrated and passionately pursued with apparently 
indefatigable zest and enthusiasm. 

One of the most striking examples of this at Temple itself 
was the unusual dedication and personal care that he gave 
to his students, many of whom he had handpicked from 
around the Muslim world, and to whom, collectively and 
individually, al Faruqi gave incredible amounts of his time 
and attention - not only in the development of the 
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academic and socio-cultural aspects of their lives and 
abilities, but also in the management of the most intimate 
aspects of their personal lives, including 
medical, financial, and marital issues. The 
Muslim students at Temple, together with himself, as he 
intimated in one of his letters, constituted a ‘family’ whose 
members were “in constant touch with one another and 
the community in Philadelphia.”*? Perhaps unusually but 
not surprisingly in the circumstances, many of them called 
him ‘Baba’ and his wife 'Mama.'? No less 
significantly and with poignant symbolism in this 
context, al Farugi spent the last hours of his life (until 
shortly before 1 a.m. on 27 May 1986) with his students. 
Having attended the special evening Ramadan 
congregational prayers (tarawih) with them, he stayed on 
until about 12.45 a.m. and then proceeded to drive home. 
The assassin's knife that ended his life and that of his wife 
(a distinguished musicologist and expert in Islamic art) 
brutally struck at about 1.30 a.m..** 

The same passion and dedication that characterized al 
Faruqi’s relations with his students at Temple marked his 
many and varied other activities - including, especially, the 
‘Islamization of Knowledge’ project which constituted the 
cornerstone of his vision for the revival of the Muslim 
world,** and da‘wah (call to Islam) which was directed to 
Muslims in America and elsewhere around the globe, as 
well as to non-Muslims, especially in America and 
Europe.!6 

A full account of al Faruqi's views and activities in these 
and other issues in which he was similarly engaged would 
call for a longer and much more detailed study than is 
presently envisaged. Nevertheless, a question of pivotal 
importance must now be raised and an answer thereto, 
however brief or provisional it may have to be, must 
accordingly be attempted. Simply stated, the question is: 
How can al Farquis unusually passionate and wide 
ranging activism be explained? 
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Given the personality traits with which he was naturally 
endowed (including, especially, his sharp intellect, acute 
sensitivity, and deep sense of justice, right and wrong 
rooted in his unshakable faith in God), two profoundly 
traumatic experiences seem to have been uppermost in 
shaping his outlook and lifestyle. 

The first of these was undoubtedly al-Nakba 
(the Catastrophe), the Arabic name by 
which the cataclysmically tragic loss of Palestine to the 
Zionists in 1948, has since continued to be known among 
the Arabs. For al Farugi the Nakba was a profoundly 
painful three-dimensional tragedy whereby not only the 
national homeland had been usurped by the settler 
colonialists who then proceeded to murder and evict the 
people of Palestine from their ancestral homeland;”’ it was 
also a family tragedy which led to the loss of the old family 
home and property in Jaffa where al Faruqi’s father had 
been a gadi (judge) and a respected Islamic scholar. At a 
personal level, moreover, the young al Farugi - who had 
earlier been appointed a district governor of Galilee - also 
lost his job and promising career.!? 

Not surprisingly, the profound pain and sense of tragic 


loss which ensued from the Nakba continued 
to be powerfully and eloquently reflected 
in al Faruqi’s verbal and written statements on 


various aspects of the subject. A typical example of this is 
the seven-page piece on ‘Islam and Zionism’ which he 
contributed to John Esposito’s edited volume titled Voices 
of Resurgent Islam. Beginning with a reminder that Islam 
is not opposed to Judaism but regards it as the religion of 
God and acknowledges Musa (Moses) as a prophet, he 
points out that Islam is opposed to Zionism, a movement 
that was launched by Theodor Herzl following his 
disillusionment after the Dreyfus affair with the objective 
of transforming Palestine and its adjacent territories into a 
Jewish state that would be “as Jewish as England is 
English.” “For its crimes against the individual 
Palestinian men and women, against the corporate 
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existence of the Palestinians, against the individual Arabs 
of the surrounding countries as well as the ummah,” al 
Faruqi continues: 


Islam demands that every atom’s weight of injustice 
perpetrated against the innocent be undone. Hence, it 
imposes upon all Muslims the world over to rise like one 
man to put an end to injustice and to reinstate its 
sufferers in their lands, homes and properties. The 
illegitimate use of every movable or immovable property 
by the Zionists since the British occupation of the land 
will have to be paid for and compensated. Therefore, the 
Islamic position leaves no chance for the Zionist state 
but to be dismantled and destroyed, and its 


wealthconfiscated to pay off its 
liabilities. This obligation - to repel, 
stop and undo injustice - is a corporate religious 


obligation (fard kifayah) on the ummah, and a personal 

religious obligation (fard ayn) on every adult Muslim 

man or woman in the world until the ummah has 

officially assumed responsibility for its 
implementation.?! 


The second major problem - closely 
intertwined with the first - that constantly 
haunted al Faruqi and weighed heavily on his heart and 
mind - was the condition of the Muslim Ummah around 
the globe. For although the Muslims of the world 
numbered more than a billion people, living in some of the 
richest lands, with considerable natural resources of all 
sorts, in mostly independent states, and although they had 
many intelligent and well-educated women and men, the 
Ummah as a whole was nevertheless weak, divided and 
backward. Not surprisingly therefore Muslims were 
predominantly not masters of their own destinies but were 
all too often subject to manipulation, oppression, and 
humiliation at the hands of their enemies. Al Farugi 
repeatedly likened the Ummah to “a fallen cow, 
surrounded by dogs and wolves, all too hungry and 
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anxious, snatching morsels of its flesh under 
its own eyes.””? This, sometimes with variations, was 
a recurring theme in his statements on the subject both 
spoken and written. Thus he stated on another occasion: 


the ship of the Muslim ummah is adrift on the open seas. 
The ship itself is damaged. It stands in strong need of 
repair, and the sharks of the world continuously roam 

around it, snatching morsels of 

its flesh. How else can we describe the 
terrible events in Palestine, Cyprus, and Greece; Albania, 
and the whole communist world; in Eritrea, Somalia, and 
Uganda; in Afghanistan, and Burma; in Thailand, the 
Philippines and Indonesia; the continuing war between 
Iraq and Iran.? 


The profound disappointment about the situation of the 
Muslim world that al Faruqi felt so intensely was further 
compounded by the double failure, in his view, of 
contemporary revivalist movements across the Muslim 
world. For, in general, they had lost the ability to relate 
reality and thought and very few of their members had 
even tried to demonstrate the relevance of Islam to the 
social, political, economic, educational, aesthetic, and 
moral realities of the Muslim world.” Secondly, and no less 
importantly in his view, is their failure to interact with 
modernity and the West: “their inability to understand 
modernity and their notorious misrepresentation of its 
nature, purpose and methods.”* It should be added in this 
connection that not even the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research in Karachi (in which he and Fazlur Rahman, both 
of whom had been at McGill, were invited to serve in 
1960) lived up to his expectations. Among other things he 
felt that the researchers there were more interested in 
plotting against their seniors and taking care of 
themselves than in undertaking serious research.” To 
make this possible, he proposed a system of study that 
would rest squarely on Islamic tradition and take adequate 
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care of the new problems faced by Muslim societies in the 
light of modern social thought. Al Farugi's proposed 
curriculum, however, was not implemented and he soon 
became disappointed with Fazlur Rahman, who, al Faruqi 
felt, was also playing politics instead of pursuing the 
objectives of the institute.? 

It was against this background that al Farugi then 
returned to the USA, where he proceeded to establish 
such institutions as the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought (IIIT), the Chicago-based American Islamic 
College, and - most importantly - to launch his 
'Islamization of Knowledge’ project: a concept and 
program of action which has since emerged as a central 
theme in contemporary Islamic thought around the world. 


In the introductory paragraph to the section titled 
‘Distortion Through Transliteration’ of his pamphlet, 
Toward Islamic English,* al Farugi describes the situation 
of the English language - when it expresses matters 
pertaining to Islam, its culture, history, and civilization, to 
the Muslim world or the Muslims, whether used by 
Muslims or non-Muslims - as “chaotic.” Having made that 
pertinent observation he then proceeds to explain further, 
in his often emphatic style, saying that, “It constitutes an 
intellectual and spiritual disaster of the highest 
magnitude. And it carries a universal injustice against the 
human spirit.”? 

It is suggested here that there are dangers inherent in 
the unguarded and often loose use, whether by Muslims or 
non-Muslims, of Western terms and categories in 
discussing Islam, Islamic thought, and civilization and, 
more especially, the politics and cultures of modern or 
contemporary Islamic groups; and societies which is all 
too evident in both academic and journalistic writings 
nowadays. Although it may not constitute “intellectual and 
spiritual disasters of the highest magnitude,” it can indeed 
lead to serious confusion and distortion. 
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It was in the course of my engagement, as a Lecturer in 
Government with special reference to Middle Eastern 
politics at the University of Manchester in the UK 
(from 1960 to 1965) that I first became 
clearly aware of the importance of the subject 
under consideration.? I have since continued to encounter 
instances of the problem, especially when discussing Islam 
and politics - not only in such countries as the USA, the 
UK, Sweden, France, and elsewhere in Europe, but also 
and even more distressingly when discussing aspects of 
the subject with Westernized (or semi-Westernized) people 
in Muslim-majority states and societies from Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia to Pakistan, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 


The subject calls out for a full-fledged 
and systematic study. For the time being, 
however, a few examples will be briefly 


indicated here. First amongst these is the term 
‘religion,’ which is habitually used in contemporary 
writings both popular and scholarly to describe Islam. 
Strictly speaking, however, Islam is not a religion as the 
term is generally understood in contemporary or modern 
Western societies; that is, as a basically spiritual 
relationship between humans and God. Rather, it may 
more accurately be depicted as a religiously based way of 
life, or din - the Arabic term by which Islam is described in 
the Qur’an. As used in the Qur’an and the Sunnah with 
reference to Islam the term din signifies a way 

of life in whichthe material and spiritual 
do not constitute dichotomous modes of experience, but 
are regarded as a continuum and an integrated whole in 
which all aspects of life - personal and social, economic 
and political, artistic and intellectual, spiritual and sexual, 
creative or otherwise - are not only interrelated, but are 
also sustained by faith and endowed with religious 
meaning and ethical significance.? A necessary corollary 
of this is that the distinctions that are often - almost 
routinely - made between secular and religious, sacred 
and profane, church and state, and which are perfectly 
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understandable in the context of Western history and 
civilization, can be dangerously misleading and 
inappropriate when arbitrarily introduced, 
without qualifications or reservations in the 
study of Islamic history, thought, and civilization. 

Similarly, the terms Shariah and fiqh are not 
infrequently but equally inaccurately and misleadingly 
translated into English and other modern 
European languages as ‘Islamic law.’ 


It is important to note, however, that although legal 
matters - for example, contracts, torts, and procedures - 
are indeed core issues in Shari‘ah and figh, these differ 
from law as the term is ordinarily used and understood in 
contemporary Western or Western-type societies in at 
least two aspects. 

One of these is that Shari'ah and figh cover much wider 
areas of human behavior, including matters of personal 
hygiene, dress, social etiquette, and religious devotion, 
along with ethics and morality, none of which is 
ordinarily regarded as matters for the law to govern or 
regulate in Western societies. Another dissimilarity 
between the two is that, whereas the legal system in any 
Western society is presumed to express the will of the 
people or the mood of the society in question at any 
given time or stage of its evolution, Shari‘ah and figh, 
although seeking to meet that requirement just as 
secular laws do, go beyond that function to direct or 
mold personal and social conduct to a much greater 
extent.” 


In view of what has already been mentioned it should be 
equally obvious that the alternative rendering of the two 
Islamic terms Shari'ah and figh as ‘canon law,’ which is 
not infrequently used, is even more radically off the mark. 
In the same vein, it may be added, that describing the 
‘ulama or scholar jurists who specialize in the study and 
elaboration of Shari'ah and figh as Muslim ‘clergy,’ 
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‘priests,’ or ‘theologians’ is likewise wrong and seriously 


misleading. 

As has been indicated above, these are but a few 
examples; many others that are no less 
misleading can be identified. It is hoped, 


however, that enough has been said here to draw 
attention to an important subject that calls for greater 
attention and deserves a more detailed study. 


Notes 
1 Al-Tayyib Zain al-Abidin. It may not be out of place to mention in 
this connection that the Department of Political 
Science at the University of 
Khartoum was the first in the Arab world in 


which Islamic political thought was introduced - in 1965, along 
with government and politics in Africa and the Middle East and 
such 'standard' subjects as comparative government, Western 
political thought, international relations, and strategic studies. 


It may be of some special interest to note also that when I 
later decided to find someone other 
than myself to teach the subject, I 


proceeded to Cairo, where I was told that Islamic Shari'ah, 
Islamic philosophy and Islamic history were taught in various 
departments of the university - but not Islamic political thought. 
In Beirut, the late Professor Yusuf Ibish informed me that he 
personally taught Islamic political institutions but did not know 
of anyone in town who could help with Islamic political thought 
- a point which Professor Walid Khalidialso confirmed. 

In Oxford, I had a long and 

interesting discussion with Albert Hourani, at the 
end of which he said: "Well, I suppose you will have to grow 
your own specialists in the subject." At Reading, further 
discussions with 
Peter Campbell (formerly also of Manchester University, and 
with whom we had an agreement to have a few joint Khartoum- 


Reading appointments) ended with a decision to 
advertise the post and see whether 
any suitably qualified person might apply. 


The upshot was that Hamid Enayat who had, inter alia, 
translated Aristotle's Politics into Persian and who had recently 
obtained a Ph.D. from the London School of Oriental and 
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African Studies (SOAS) (his thesis being on Arab socialism with 
special reference to Nasser's Egypt) joined us at Khartoum, 
where he taught Islamic political thought for a year or two. 
Hearing about some of the interesting experiences and 
personality traits of Hamid as revealed during his stay in 
Khartoum many years later, my former colleague at the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization 
(ISTAC), Malaysia, Professor Ahmad Kazemi Moussavi, urged 
me to write a piece on the subject. The result was a short paper 
titled ‘Hamid Enayat Between Khartoum and Oxford,’ which 
Moussavi translated into Persian; this was then published in the 
December 2001 issue of NEGIN, a Persian journal published in 
the USA. 
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Isma'il Al Farugi: 
An Intellectual and an Inspiration 


James Zogby 


Ismail al Faruqi was more than my professor and 
dissertation advisor He was a mentor and tough 
taskmaster, an inspiration and a person who changed my 
life. 

I joined the Department of Religion at Temple University 
in the tumultuous days of the late 1960s. The air was thick 
with politics. The June 1967 war had just ended and I was 
greeted at the campus with a banner hanging from the 
window of a fraternity house reading, ‘Go Israel, Beat 
Arabs.’ Being an urban university, we were in the midst of a 
vibrant African-American community that brought home to 
us, in a very real way, the issues of racism and the struggle 
for equal rights. And with the Vietnam War raging, the 
campus was in the throes of that heated debate, as well. 

While I became engaged in all of these struggles and 
would ultimately be shaped by them, I had come to Temple 
to pursue a doctorate in comparative religion and so, in 


addition to my involvement in these ‘extracurriculars,’ I 
poured myself into my studies. I 
spent my first year tasting a bit of this and that 


- taking courses in patristics, religion and ethics, Hinduism, 
comparative mysticism, and Islam. They were all 
fascinating, but what convinced me to pursue Islamic 
Studies was not just the subject matter, it was also the man 
who taught that introductory course - Isma'il al Farugi. 

The material, of course, was intriguing. And for a young 
Arab American, Maronite Christian, it was especially so, 


Islam and Knowledge 
since it provided me the opportunity to take side courses in 
Arab history and anthropology, and enough years of Arabic 
language study to develop the proficiency I 
needed to conduct my research. But what, 
in all honesty, made me decide to focus on Islam, was 
88 


Isma‘il’s own inner fire. It burned so 
brightand was so captivating. His enthusiasm 
was contagious. 

What I remember most, looking back forty years, was the 
excitement he brought to every lecture. Whether retelling 
the story of an important event in Islamic history, the 
adventures of a Muslim explorer, or detailing what some 
might consider the driest of debates between two schools of 
jurisprudence, he made it all come alive. He made you feel 
there in the midst of the debate and profoundly aware of 
what was at stake for each side. 

Isma‘il loved what he would call the ‘marketplace of 
ideas’ and he thrived on the give and take of debate on any 
and every topic. Whether in class or seated in the round in 
the living room of his wonderful home, he was engaged in 
and energized by the verbal thrusts of intellectual debate - 
all done with remarkable wit. 

As enthusiastic as he could be, Isma‘il was also a tough 
taskmaster, insisting on disciplined scholarship. I confess 
that I was an ornery student and a bit of a rebel. Maybe it 
was my penchant for testing limits or maybe it was that I 
wanted to test him, but I would often write papers taking a 
decidedly contrarian view. In response, Isma‘il would 
express appreciation for my insights, but would often 
demand a rewrite, insisting that I had not fully made my 
case or documented it thoroughly enough to be considered 
solid scholarship. And because I knew he was right, I would 
redo what I had done, and do it better. 

This was the story of my dissertation.! I had picked a topic 
that I guess I knew he might not agree with. We argued 
about it long and hard, but - being convinced I was right - I 
persisted. We went at it for four years, involving five 
near-complete rewrites. In hindsight, I 


don't regreta year of what at the time 
seemed to be an endless ordeal, because in the process of 
our constant debates, my search for new documentation 
and the addition of material to buttress my case, my 
dissertation became better, and I became stronger. 

I recall one night in particular (it was between versions 
three and four). Isma‘il and I were debating a 
fine point of my thesis in his living room. It 
was 1 a.m. and we were still going strong. At that point, 
Lamya (Lois Ibsen, Isma'il's remarkable wife - herself an 
accomplished academic and specialist in Islamic aesthetics 
and ethnomusicology) came into the room with 
refreshments, urging her husband to relent. As caring and 
thoughtful as her gesture was, what she did not know was 
that in a way we were actually enjoying the debate - and so 
it went on. 

I loved and respected both Isma‘il and Lamya. A few years 
after completing my dissertation I received a Mellon 
Foundation grant to teach 
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Islam to faculty from several small colleges in central 
Pennsylvania. Because I could not imagine doing this 
without them, I invited both Farugis to give presentations as 
part of that program. I was so honored that they came and 
thrilled to watch the excitement their lectures generated 
among the participants. The breadth of their knowledge 
was so extensive and their enthusiasm was just so 
contagious. 

The morning after Isma‘il and Lamya were found brutally 
murdered in their home, I was called by a reporter from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer asking formy reflections on 
the man and his life. At first I was SO 
shocked I couldn't speak and so asked him to 
call back. When he did, what I told him was that this was a 
man who possessed an intense intellect and a love for ideas 
and debate. As his student, I felt as 
though I had been forged in fire 
and become, in the process, like steel. 


Islam and Knowledge 

But being a brilliant and disciplined academic was only 
one facet of Isma'il's character. He was also a visionary 
institution-builder who founded mosques and Islamic 
organizations that after forty years continue to serve the 
community. As energetic as he was in the classroom, he 
brought this same vigor to his effort to create structures 
that would secure the Muslim role in America. 

Isma'il was, as well, a committed Palestinian. While I had 
some exposure to this issue before meeting him, and while 
other great Palestinian Americans (such as Edward Said 
and Ibrahim Abu Lughod) also played a role in shaping my 
thinking, it was Isma‘il who first inspired 
me to learn and do more. He introduced me 
to the Palestinian narrative, with personal accounts of his 
life during the Mandate and beyond. And it was he who 
secured a travel grant that provided my wife and me the 
opportunity to travel to Lebanon in 1971 with letters of 
introduction he had written that allowed us to meet and 
learn from, what can only be referred to as the Palestine’s 
‘Greatest Generation’ - many of whom were his peers and 
friends. 

I still have in my bookcase the founding document for a 
Palestinian charity that Isma‘il helped found in 1968, 
inviting me, a twenty-three-yearold, to sit with him on the 
group’s founding board. I was so proud of that - as he was 
proud when in 1976 I informed him of my intention to 
launch the Palestine Human Rights Campaign (PHRC). 

I did not continue in academia, moving on from the PHRC 
to found the American Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee 
in 1980 and the Arab American Institute in 1985. When the 
memorial service was organized after Isma‘il’s murder in 
1986, three of his former students were asked to deliver 
eulogies: John Esposito, then a Professor at Holy Cross, 
Anis Ahmad, then 
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Vice-Chancellor at a university in Islamabad, and myself. 
The choices were interesting because in a way the three of 
us - Isma‘il’s earliest doctoral students - represented the 
three dimensions of the man’s remarkable career: the 


academic, the administrator and institution-builder, and the 
activist. 

There is one last facet of this remarkable man's legacy 
that must be noted and that is the awe he still inspires in so 
many across the globe, nearly a quarter-century after his 
passing. Wherever I am, in the USA or abroad, whenever I 
am introduced and my biography is read, when they come 
to the line where it is noted that ‘he studied under Dr. 
Isma‘il al Faruqi’ a murmur can be heard in the room 
together with nods of approval. Afterwards, whatever the 
topic I have addressed, some individuals from the audience 
will come forward to ask me about Isma'il or about my time 
with him. It is as though Isma‘il is continuing to write 
letters of introduction for me. And I am proud, once again, 
to have been his student. 


Note 


1 James Joseph Zogby, ‘Arabs in the Promised Land: The Emergence 
of Nationalist Consciousness Among the Arabs in Israel’ (Ph.D. 
thesis: Temple University, 1975). 
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The Concept of Din (Religion) 
as Interpreted by Isma'il Al 
Faruqi 


Imtiyaz Yusuf 


Islam and Knowledge 
Introduction 


The Qur'an uses the term din to describe what is known as 
‘religion’ in English. Muslim religious thought in modern 
times has appropriated the English term ‘religion’ to 
describe the Qur’anic term of din. The concept of din as 
mentioned in the Qur’an is an important theme in the main 
works of the late Professor Isma'il al Farugi, a major Islamic 
thinker of the modern era. 

The primary focus of this paper is to visit the concept of 
din in the Qur’an and Sunnah as approached and analyzed 
by Isma'il al Farugi through more modern methods for the 
study of religion. Very few contemporary Muslim scholars 
have adopted this line of comparative non-traditional 
research and analysis. This paper investigates al Faruqi’s 
interpretation of the concept of din through his analysis of 
the Arab history of monotheism in its Judaic, Christian, and 
Islamic periods. Through this approach al Faruqi arrives at 
a holistic interpretation of the concept of din for Islamic 
thought in modern times. 

Using an innovative and modern scholarly approach 
based on the history of religions for the study of Islam and 
its civilization, al Faruqi addressed the concept of din as 
identified with the theology of Tawhid - the 
unity of God, both historically and ideationally. This is 
evidenced in his works such as On Arabism: Urubah and 
Religion, where he asserted that Urubah - Arabism 
comprising monotheistic religious consciousness - 
interpreted in its non-Arab nationalist notion contains the 
theological core of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim religious 
consciousness and values. This has been identified by 
both Arabs and non-Arabs who became the 
members of 
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the monotheistic religions of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. Al Farugi expanded further on this theme in his 
later works such as “The Essence of Religious Experience 
in Islam',? Tawhid: Its Implications for Thought and Life; 
and The Cultural Atlas of Islam.‘ In this paper, I focus on 
two of al Farugi's works: On Arabism: Urubah and 
Religion and “The Essence of Religious Experience in 
Islam”. I hope to cover other works in the future. 

For al Faruqi the term ‘Arab’ is the original name for the 
inhabitants of the Arabian region, extending from the 
Arabian Peninsula to Mesopotamia. It has been in use for 
twenty-one centuries. The current term ‘Semitic’ is a later 
invention by Biblical scholars and archeologists and is 
only about 150 years old at most. This is in line with the 
archeological evidence about the movements of Arab 
peoples from the Arabian desert into the region of the 
fertile crescent and their return to the desert.? 

Al Faruqi contended that, while Western scholarship had 
established the similarities in the linguistic and ethnic 
identity of the Semites or Arabs, he himself had taken up 
the task of showing the similarities in their religious and 
aesthetic identities in an academic way. These likenesses 
would prove that the people all came from the same Arab 
source, based on the monotheistic consciousness which 
lies at the core of their being. He was aware that such a 
claim would be controversial and would not be accepted 
by Biblical scholars and would also astound the non-Arab 
Muslims. This was evidenced when he presented this 
theory in Cairo and Karachi during his sojourns there, and 
al Farugi continued to receive similar disbelieving 
responses from his non-Arab students during his teaching 
career at the Temple University. Interestingly, he had 
remarked earlier that: 


The intellectuals of Cairo (al Azhar and Cairo University 

where I have been lecturing) and Karachi (Karachi 

University and the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research) whom I met at first 
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reacted to my thesis in very much the 
same way as you did. But as the lectures progressed and 
their acquaintance with the problem deepened, they 
acclaimed it with enthusiasm. But they may have been 
too liberal to be representative of either Arab or Muslim 
circles,* 


Farugi: An Urubi 


In my view, al Farugi has been wrongly branded as an 
Arab nationalist; those who brand him in this way do not 
grasp the view of religion which is the basis of his 
thinking. Al Farugi's Arabism is based on religion and is 
opposed to the race-based nationalism of the modern age. 
He criticized both the Baathist and Nasserist nationalist 
versions of Arabism as being in contradiction to the 
Urubah based on Arab consciousness which is primarily 
religious and universalist. According to al Farugi, the Arab 
nationalists had hijacked Urubah for their nationalist and 
secularist agenda. 

For al Faruqi, the Urubah version of Arabism was a 
religio-ethical and aesthetic construct which is part of 
Arab consciousness, and Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
contain this element. Urubah is religious universalism. In 
this sense, al Farugi was an Urubi and not a modern Arab 
nationalist. An Urubi, irrespective of his/her 
religious affiliation, views religion and not 
race as the basis of his/her identity. 

Al Farugi was a Urubi who in the later phase of his life 
and thought easily became an Islamist because 
monotheistic universalism is a core value of both Urubah 
and Islam. He changed from being a “Muslim Arabist” into 
an “Islamist Arab.”’ There is not much difference or strict 
separation between these two phases of al Faruqi’s 
intellectual life, as is often assumed; instead there is a 
continuum. As a student of his during the last part of his 
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life I often heard him lecture on the Urubi dimension of 
Islam's venture in history. 
Ralph Braibanti comments: 


His early emphasis was on Arabism as the vehicle of 
Islam and Muslim identity. He insisted that this attention 
to differences detracted from the paramountcy of 
universal doctrinal unity - especially the pristinity and 
immutability of the Holy Qur’an. This doctrinal unity was 
greater than that found in any other religion. It endured 
in large measure because of the sacred nature of Arabic 
as the unchanged language of the Holy Qur’an. For this 
reason, he put great emphasis on Arab civilization and 
on its preservation as a continuing fountainhead of 
Islam.? 


Al Farugi's Approach to the Study of Islam and 
Religion 


As a trained philosopher and scholar of religion, al Faruqi 
saw religion as meaning belief and faith in the hearts of 
humans, with practical implications for life. His emphasis 
on unity and universalism was based on deep scholarly 
reflection. He . approached the study of Islam 
and religion through academic methods such 
as archeology, phenomenology, history of religions, etc. 
Religion for al Faruqi was divine-human collaboration 
and a lifeaffirming activity. This approach to 
the study and practice of religion (and 
in his case Islam) led to his being labeled a 'scholar- 
activist.' Al Farugi was no doubt a great and encyclopedic 
Muslim thinker of contemporary age who was both a 
philosopher and scholar of religion.? Religion for Farugi 
was not a ritual act but a dimension of everything he did. 


It is not a thing; but a perspective with which everything 
is invested. It is the highest and most important 
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dimension; for it alone takes cognizance of the act as 
personal, as standing within the religio-cultural context 
in which it has taken place, as well as within the total 
context of space-time. For it, the act includes all the 
inner determinations of the person as well as its effects 
in space-time. And it is this relation of the whole to the 
spacetime that constitutes the religious dimension.!º 


Furthermore, Farugi's understanding of the tussle 
between monotheism and polytheism in the Arabian 
theater also highlights his geographical understanding of 
the theological and doctrinal differences between world 
religions, a subject to which he and his Syracuse colleague 
David Sopher contributed with their Historical Atlas of the 
Religions of the World." This approach to the study of 
religion is called cultural geography. It involves: 


1. the significance of the environmental 
setting on the evolution of 
religious systems and particular religious 
institutions; 


2. the way religions’ systems and institutions modify 
their environment; 

3. the different ways whereby religious systems occupy 
and organize segments of earth space; 

4. the geographic distribution of religions and the way 
religious systems spread and interact with each 
other.” 


Isma‘il al Farugi also applied these topics in his study of 
monotheism in the Arabian environment, first 
in On Arabism: Urubah and Religion and in all his 
other works, including The Cultural Atlas of Islam, where 
he engaged in a world-wide study of Muslim experience, 
practice, and expressions of Islam as a religious system. 

Al Faruqi’s approach to the Qur'an is ideational, 
axiological, and aesthetical - three concepts which are 
central to the study of religion and philosophy. 
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Ideational: in the sense that it highlights the 
centrality of Tawhid (monotheism) as the core idea of 
Arabian consciousness in contrast to other 
civilizations. ? 

Axiological: it has a valuational adherence to Islam - 
itis faithful to the values of monotheistic piety, 
ethicality, Ummatism and affirmation with 
the materialistic world. It is not a national, racial or 
ideological (for these degenerate into fanaticism)” 

adherence to Islam. 

Aesthetical: for al Faruqi the Qur'an is an aesthetical 
revelation evident from the aesthetic character of its 
Arabic language, which has been the source of the 
aesthetical expressions found in Muslim arts of 
literature, calligraphy, architecture, music, and 
painting.” 


Thus for al Farugi the theological, moral, and aesthetical 
dimensions of Muslim life, thought, and action are infused 


with monotheistic consciousness which stresses the 


duality between creator and creature. 


The term din has several meanings in Arabic. The Arabic 


Din in the Qur'an 


English Dictionary of Qur'anic Usage offers the following 
meanings of the term din as used in the Qur'an: 


The 


religion, faith (2:256); 

true religion, true faith (3:19); 

the teachings of religion (5:3); 

worship, obedience, submission (8:39); 
law, custom, code (12:76); 

judgment (37:20-21); 

reckoning, counting, calculation (9:36).!º 


term din appears in the Qur’an ninety-four times, 


during both the Makkah and Madinah periods of the 
Prophet’s life. Yvonne Haddad discusses the four 
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evolutionary ways in which the Qur’an employs the term 
din related to the different periods of the prophetic life of 
Muhammad. She divides these into four phases: 
the first Makkah period - thirteen 
references; the second Makkah period - six references; 
the third Makkah period - twenty-nine references, and the 
Madinah period - forty-six references.” 

During the first and second Makkah 
periods the term is used in reference 
to accountability to God and the coming day of reckoning 
as yawm al-din - the day of judgment for those who deny 
religion. Haddad remarks that in the third Makkah period 
the term din is used in the Qur'an in several categories of 
meanings, such as: 


1. lahu ‘-dina: obedience to God and commitment to 
monotheism (Qur’an, 16:52); 

2. al-din al-hanif: the moral way of Abraham (Qur’an, 
30:30, 10:105); 

3. al-din al-gayyim: that which is undeniable (Qur'an, 
30:30, 30:43, 12:40, 6:161; 9:36; 98:5); 

4. mukhlisina lahu “I-dina: sincere faith to God alone 
(Qur'an, 40:14, 

40:65, 39:2, 39:11, 39:14, 29:65, 31:32, 10:22; 7:29); 

5. al-din al-khalis: sincere faith is to God alone (Qur'an, 
39:3); 

6. shara'a lakum ‘-dina: God has prescribed that you 
follow His way (Qur'an, 42:13, 42:21); 

7. ittakhadu dinahum lahwa wa-la'iban: they have made 
their moral law a mockery and play (Qur'an, 7:51, 
6:20). 

8. hadani rabbi ila siratin mustaqimin dinan qayyiman 
millatu ibrahima hanifan: my Sustainer has guided 
me onto a straight way through an ever-true faith - 
the way of Abraham, who turned away from all that is 
false, and was not of those who ascribe divinity to 
aught beside Him (Quran, 6:161); 
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9. aqim wajhaka li'l dini: so, set thy face steadfastly 
towards the [one ever-true] faith (Qur'an, 30:30, 
30:43).** 


In the above quotes, we can see a movement from 
doctrinal emphasis on consequences for the afterlife to an 
emphasis on Tawhid - God's oneness. 

In the Madinah period, the term din begins to 
be identified in a communal meaning, 
referring to millatu Ibrahim as being millatu Muslimun.'º 
We also see references to the creed of Muhammad as al- 
din al-haq - the religion of truth over and against Arabian 
polytheism.? Hence, Yvonne Haddad remarks that the 
Qur’anic verse, “For, if one goes in search of a religion 
other than self-surrender unto God, it will never be 
accepted from him, and in the life to come he shall be 
among the lost” (Qur’an, 3:85) implies a rejection of 
religious pluralism for this verse rejects the faiths of 
Judaism and Christianity.” This is her partial 
understanding of the verse and in my view not the 
intention of the Qur’an, which recognizes Jews and 
Christians as the People of the Book. 

Muhammad Asad translates the Qur’anic usage of the 
term din as the moral law “unto me, my moral law” 
(Qur’an, 109:6), where denying moral law means a denial 
of the day of judgment. Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad all preached moral law - devotion to God and 
responsibility towards others and doing good deeds. Asad 
comments, “The primary significance of din is 
‘obedience’; in particular, obedience to a law or to what is 
conceived as a system of established - and therefore 
binding - usages, i.e. something endowed with moral 
authority: hence ‘religion,’ 

‘faith,’ or ‘religious law’ in the widest sense of these 
terms."?? 
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o = 
Commenting on the verse,, Yo Csu9 e UI5S IS] SYL 
So , “There shall be no coercion in matters of faith" 


(Qur'an, 2:256), Asad says: 


The term din denotes both the contents of and the 


compliance with a morally binding law; 
consequently, it signifies 'religion' 
in the  widestsense of this term, extending 


over all that pertains to its doctrinal contents and their 
practical implications, as well as to man's attitude 
towards the object of his worship, thus comprising also 
the concept of ‘faith.’ The rendering of it as ‘religion,’ 
‘faith,’ ‘religious law’ or ‘moral law'...depends on the 
context in which this term is used - On the strength of 
the above categorical prohibition of coercion (ikrah) in 
anything that pertains to din faith or religion, all Islamic 
jurists (fugaha’), without any exception, hold that 
forcible conversion is under all circumstances null and 
void, and that any attempt at coercing a non-believer to 
accept the faith of Islam is a grievous sin: a verdict 
which disposes of the widespread fallacy that Islam 
places before the unbelievers the alternative of 
conversion or the sword.” 


And on the Qur'anic verse, JL SS sail ell. 
“Has thou ever con- 
sidered [the kind of man] who gives the lie to all moral 


law?" (Qur'an, 107:1), Asad says it means: 


(one) who denies that there is any objective validity in 
religion as such and, thus, in the concept of moral law. 
Some commentators are of the opinion that in the above 
context dinsignifies judgment,’ i.e, the Day 

of Judgment, and interpret this phrase as meaning 
"who calls the Day of Judgment a lie.” 
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Asad says that the verse, oL ie o ¿LS Las, 
"What, then, [O man,] could henceforth cause thee to give 
the lie to this moral law?" (Qur'an, 95:7) refers: 
to the validity of the moral law - which, to my mind, is 
the meaning of the term din in this context - outlined in 
the preceding three verses. The above rhetorical 
question has this implication: Since the moral law 
referred to here has been stressed in the teachings of all 
monotheistic religions its truth ought to be self-evident 
to any unprejudiced person; its negation, moreover, 
amounts to a negation of all freedom of moral choice on 
man's part and, hence, of justice on the part of God, who, 


as the next verse points out, is - by 
definition - “the most just of 
judges.”? 


Qur'anic verse 98:5 reads: 

5 ü é 
alll lg3u£ co) VI I5 jel Los 
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And withal, they were not enjoined aught but that they 
should worship God, sincere in their faith in Him alone, 
turning away from all that is false; and that they should 
be constant in prayer; and that they should spend in 
charity: for this is a moral law endowed with ever-true 
soundness and clarity. 


This verse, according to Asad, is again a reference to din 
as moral law and it: 


outlines, in a condensed form, all the basic demands of 
true religion: a cognition of God’s oneness and 
uniqueness and, implicitly, of man’s responsibility to 
Him; a turning-away from all false concepts, values and 
dubious beliefs, all over-estimation of oneself, and all 
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superstition; and, finally, kindness and charity 
towards all of God's creatures.?* 


Sayyid Abul A'lla Mawdudi, in Four Basic Qur'anic 
Terms, remarks that the pre-Islamic Arabs did not possess 
a clear meaning of the concept of din. The Qur'anic 
revelation gave a very clear and precise meaning to the 
word, making it one of the most important Qur'anic terms, 
thus it refers to the entire way of life in the following four 
meanings: 


1. sovereignty and supreme authority; 

2. obedience and submission to such authority; 

3. system of thought and action established through the 
exercise of that authority; and 

4. retribution meted out by the authority in 
consideration of loyalty and obedience to it, or 
rebellion and transgression against it. ? 


Al Farugi on the Place of Din/Religion in Urubah 


For al Farugi, the Arabs are the founders of monotheism in 
the history of religions, and the monotheistic conception 
of din has appeared in the form of Arab humanism 
expressed in the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim forms of 
monotheism, religion in the Arab mind. Urubah is an 
integral part of Arab consciousness, it is an Arab view of 
the world formed on the basis of a monotheistic view of 
religion. The emergence of monotheism through poetic 
reflection and religious meditation transformed 
the Arabs from a tribal- to a  religion-based 
culture; it integrated them. 

All Arabs are monotheists, al Farugi comments: “All 
those who have inhabited the Near East, whether 
permanently or transiently, were Arabs. All of them have 
contributed to the legacy which the Arabs proudly call 
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their own."?? According to al Faruqi, the Arabs are the 
carriers of the divine message of monotheism. 


Monotheism is exclusively an Arab thought, a reality of 
Arab consciousness alone. Its ethical equivalent did not 
begin to stir the imagination of any other known culture 
except centuries and, perhaps, millennia after it had 
taken hold of Arab consciousness. In it the Arab spirit 
expressed and saw itself. By establishing monotheism as 
a category of consciousness, the Arab spirit legislated 
the cardinal rule of moral action - namely, that the good 
is the same for all men, that all men stand to the good in 
the same relation and that in this they are brethren, 
children of the one Master in heaven, unto Whom they 
yearn. All men are equal under the moral law, equally 
obliged to realize the good in the person of the other, of 
all others, since the good of all, like God, is absolutely 
one.” 


The main ideational features of Urubah/Arabism 
according to al Farugi are: 


1. Religion based on the concept of monotheism 
through revelation beginning with Adam, Noah, 
Moses, Joseph, Jesus, Muhammad and others, 
including Hammurabi. 

2. Fraternal universalism or inclusivism; it lacks the 
notion of separatist racial identity found in European 
nationalist movements. 

3. Arabism predates Islam. It represents the old Arab 
waves of migration from the Arabian Peninsula into 
south Arabia and the fertile crescent and also Africa. 
These waves led to the rise of Akkadians, Amorites, 
Assyrians,  Arameans,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites, 
Hebrews, Israelites, and the Arab Muslims of the 
seventh century. 

4. Religious contention between monotheism and 
polytheism is central to the Urubatic environment. In 
this historical contest monotheism has always 
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returned and triumphed over polytheism, the other 
religious worldview present in the Arabian theater. 
5. The history of Arab religious consciousness 


comprises three periods. The first is the 
Judaic period with the history of the 
prophets in preexilic and post-exilic periods. 


It constitutes the religious phase from the period of 
the Semitic myths to the birth of Jesus Christ. The 
second period is the Christian period from the birth 
of Jesus up to the Hijrah of the Prophet 
Muhammad, it includes the formative 
first six centuries of Christianity. The third 
period of Arab consciousness is the Islamic phase 
from the Hijrah to our times. 

All the three religious periods epitomize that the 
life of an Arab revolves around the concept that 
human life is an interaction with the monotheistic 
divine will and that the human was the pinnacle of 
the creation, and is guided in his life through divine 
commandments and revelations. 

6. Arabs are the carriers of the divine message of 
monotheism. Monotheism is an exclusively Arabian 
religious concept which forms the ‘monotheistic’ 
ethical vision of the world. 


Arab religious consciousness established monotheism as a 
category of consciousness, it entails that all men are equal 
brethren under the moral law and children of the Master 
in heaven.*° 


Din in the Judaic, Christian, and Islamic Periods of 
Arabian History 


Al Farugi based his research into the history of 
monotheism in the Arab world on finding 
archeological evidence relating to the 
discovery of ancient religious texts in the 
Arabian theater. 
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According to al Faruqi, the history of the Judaic period 
of Arab consciousness and the Judaic faith is an early 
phase of religious monotheism as a universalistic idea of 
God. The Jewish exclusivity begins in the era of the 
Hebrews and continues today in the form of presentday 
Judaism. The Biblical term ‘Hebrew’ or ‘Israelites’ (or the 
Twelve Tribes or Children of Israel) means a people, the 
descendants of the patriarch  Jacob/Israel. In 
contemporary history it refers to the Jews of Israel: 


Beginning in the late 19th century, the term ‘Hebrew’ 
became popular among secular Zionists; in this context 
the word alluded to the transformation of the 

Jews into a strong, independent, self- 
confident secular national group (‘the New Jew’) sought 
by classical Zionism. This use died out after the 
establishment of the state of Israel, when ‘Hebrew’ was 
replaced with ‘Jew’ or 'Israeli.'? 


Al Faruqi opines that this contradicts the notion of din or 
religion rooted in the ethical universalism of Arabian 
monotheism, and the reaction to this exclusiveness came 
in the form of hanifi monotheism and the prophethoods of 
Jesus and Muhammad.” 


Christianity too is a monotheistic religion. Faruqi 
distinguishes between two trajectories of Christianity - 
the Western-Pauline and Arabian versions of Christianity. 
He finds the Arabian version of 
Christianity - early Christianity - as more akin to 
the Arabian monotheistic consciousness or its concept of 
religion as comprising monotheistic universalism. Early 
Christianity as a movement in ethical universalism was a 
reaction against Hebraic separatism and legalism.** Later 
on there emerged two versions of Christianity, 
represented by the contrasting theologies of Ebionites, 
Gnostics, Marcionites, Manichaeans, Arians, and 
Nestorians representing Arab Christianity and the 
Montanists, Donasists, and Athanasians representing 
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Western Christianity.* 


Insofar as the guiding principles of their religion and 

ethic were the principles of ‘urubah, that is to say, 

insofar as they were guided, in their ethic and world 
view, by pure monotheism, ethical universalism, ethical 
asceticism and  rationalism...All of them held 

Christological views which although varied in their 

explanation of the nature of prophecy, were all agreed 

that Jesus was not identical with God, and that his being 
was radically different from that of God.** 

Al Farugi holds that the Arab Christian view of religion 
was rooted in the concept of monotheism as 
rational, tolerant, affirmative, optimistic, and 
universalistic.? 


Finally, in his book On Arabism: Urubah and Religion, 
Isma'il al Farugi goes on to present a Muslim history of 
religion's treatment of the concept of din or religion in the 
world of the Arabs, including the early Arabs, the Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim communities. 

The religious history of these communities centers 
around the concept of revelation from the outside.?? Here 
he discusses what is the meaning of din in the Arab mind - 
the use of the term is not restricted to the Arab nation of 
the Semitic stock but includes the Jews and the Christians 
of the Arabian region. 


That God is one, is the Arab way of saying that value is 
one, absolute, the same for all men, rather then relative 
to individuals, groups, times or places. That God has 
revealed Himself or His will is the Arab way of saying 
that it is man's duty to seek value everywhere, in the 
persons of all men. The monotheistic thesis is not purely 
a metaphysical one, discovered by or revealed to the 
investigator and seeker of the cause of all causes. It is 
the thesis of the moral observer and sufferer whose 
ethical striving had brought him to a new realm the 
value of which his Arab consciousness had taught him to 
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conceive only in terms of a relation between himself and 
the Supreme Being.” 


In the Arab worldview, there is and has always been 
tension between monotheism and polytheism. And in the 
Islamic period, Muhammad’s revelation reaffirms 
the triumph of monotheism over polytheism. 
The true meaning of din entails religion, faith (Qur’an, 
2:256); true religion, the true faith of monotheism (Qur’an, 
3:19); worship, obedience, submission (Qur’an, 8:39); law, 
custom, code (Qur’an, 12:76); judgment (Qur’an, 37:20- 
21). 

The Qur’an describes its presentation of din as 
mukhlisina lahu ‘I-dina - sincere faith to God alone. 
(Qur’an, 40:14, 40:65, 39:2, 39:11, 39:14, 29:65, 31:32, 
10:22, 7:29) or al-din al-khalis - sincere faith is to God 
alone (Qur’an, 39:3). 


Al Farugi on Din 


In light of these references to the meaning of the term din, 
al Farugi approaches the concept of din in the Qur'an from 
the lens of pre-Hijrah Islam - the pre-Judaic, Judaic, 
Christian, until the Islamic period.* Responding to Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith’s famous call for the abandonment of the 
term ‘religion,’ al Farugi says Tawhid constitutes the 


essence of Islamic religion as this is not a 
modern Muslim reification; Muslim 

thinkers have used the term din in both 
reified and  non-reified senses over 
fourteen centuries. 


The term din means religion or religious systems of 
Islam as in the Qur'anic verse, “This day have I perfected 
your religion for you and completed My favor unto you, 
and have chosen for you as religion - al-Islam.” 
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At the core of religious experience in Islam stands God. 
The shahadah or confession of Islam asserts: “There is 
no God but God.” The name of God ‘Allah,’ which simply 
means ‘the God,’ occupies the central position in every 
Muslim place, every Muslim action, every Muslim 
thought. The presence of God fills the 

Muslim’s consciousness at all 

times. With the Muslim, God is indeed a sublime 
obsession.” 


To be a Muslim is precisely to perceive God alone (that 
is, the Creator, and not nature or the creature) as 
normative, His will alone as commandment, His pattern 
alone as constituting the ethical desiderata of creation. 
The content of the Muslim’s vision is truth, beauty and 
goodness; but these for him are not beyond the pale of 
his noetic faculties. He is therefore an axiologist in his 
religious disciplines of exegesis, but only to the end of 
reaching a sound deontology, ethics, as a jurist.* 


Hence, the theological content of Islam is expressed in 
the values it purports to convey: monotheism, 
universalism, and life affirmation against 
life-renunciation, racialism, and  polytheism.^ These 
religious values have been expressed in the history of 
Urubah or in the non-nationalistic Arabism throughthe 
concepts of piety, ethicality, Ummatism, and 
world affirmation which, according to the Qur’anic view 
of din, are values realizable in this world.“ 

Thus for Islam seeking to realize the will of God, 
emulating His attributes constitutes the highest worship 
of God - the highest piety - and this is consonant with the 
essential teachings of Judaism and Christianity. Hence, 
the essence of the concept of din or religion in Islam is 
focused on the concept of Tawhid - monotheism - which 
embraces all monotheistic religions. Din is worshipping 
the transcendent God. "God in esse is unknown and 
unknowable...we need not lament it, since this 
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impossibility is a fact of our God-made nature and since 
God Himself has told us that a knowledge of Him is 
impossible...we may yet know God's will; and this more 
than sufficient for every religious purpose.” * 
This God is the presupposition of being.** 

Al Faruqi says that the concept of God in Islam in not a 
presuppositional idea but the presupposition of being.? 
This is to be understood and realized in life as it was 
conceived in the Arab religious consciousness but this 
becomes sidelined when, for example, non-Arab Muslims 
resort to allegorization? or metaphorization" of the 
concept of God. Here he is especially critical of the Sufi 
tradition. 

Yet, on the whole, both the Arab and non-Arab Muslims 
have adopted the Arabian religious conception of din 
according to a monotheistic religious worldview, leading a 
world-wide phenomenon of Pax Islamica - a community 
representing the universalism and tolerance of Islam. This 
Pax Islamica in its authentic sense has never been a 
religious monolith; it has always been multireligious, since 
the time of the Prophet.” 

Din when applied authentically has always 
reflected the ideational, axiological, and 
aesthetical dimensions of the Islamic religion practiced by 
a world-wide community. 


Conclusion 


Isma'il al Farugi stresses that Islam as din did not emerge 
as an isolated religious phenomenon in seventh-century 
Arabia but that it has a long religious pedigree going back 
to the mythic period of Arabian history and that it has a 
deep theological and cultural connection with Judaism and 
Christianity. Monotheism is essentially an ‘Arabian’ 
religious conception and worldview, it possess a certain 
axiological and aesthetical tradition based in the Urubi 
principles of monotheism, universalism, tolerance, and life 
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affirmation. Thus the — Urubah conception of religion is 
different from modern Arab nationalism based on race. 

Contemporary Arab and non-Arab Muslims should 
reconceptualize their view of din - religion and its practice 
- based on a phenomenological understanding of religion 
in Arab consciousness as a monotheistic worldview. This is 
may sound problematic and is not an easy task in light of 
our many culturally based practices of Islam, but it is 
critical from the perspective of the study of Muslim history 
of religions. 

The concept of din as presented in the Qur'an is an 
ideational, axiological, and aesthetic inspiration which has 
motivated the history of Muslim thought, practice, and the 
arts. In light of the contemporary Muslim confusion or 
dilemma about the role of religion which is bogged down 
tribal, ethnic, and theological disputes, there is a need to 
revisit the conception of din/religion as present in the 
history of revelation in the Arabian theatre - the 
geocultural space (in its non-racial and non-nationalistic 
paradigm/archetype) of Islamic revelation and religion. 

Today, in the age of globalization, multiculturalism and 
the urgent need for pluralism, there is a need to revive the 
religious thinking of Isma'il al Farugi. For al Farugi, a 
Muslim ‘monotheistic’ ethical vision rooted in the Qur'anic 
view of din based on the principles of monotheism, 
universalism, tolerance, and life affirmation will 


enable us to deal with contemporary 
challenges of materialism and  ethno-religious 
conflicts. It will facilitate Muslim 


partnering in the dialogue between religions, cultures, 
and civilizations. 
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E pus 


Islamization of 
Knowledge: A Futurist 
Perspective 


Anis Ahmad 


Introduction 


The discourse on 'Islamization of Knowledge' has been 
often confused with the partial introduction of Islamic 
provisions in the Muslim world, by military or civil 
dictatorships under criminal or civil law, apparently for 
their own legitimacy. 

The genesis of the Islamization of Knowledge movement 
goes back to the early 1960s, when renowned Muslim 
scholar Sayyid Abul Ala Mawdudi (1903-79) laid the 
foundations of the Islamic Research Academy in Karachi 
and in his inaugural address called for a critical review of 
the presuppositions of modern social sciences. ' 

The issue was later taken up more elaborately by 
Professor Ismail R. al Faruqi (1921-86) when he 
presented his paper on 'Islamization of Knowledge: A 
Work Plan' at the international conference organized by 
the International Islamic University at Islamabad in 
January 1983.’ This paper makes an effort to understand 
the origin, meaning and implications of Islamization of 
Knowledge and its relevance to future development of 
social sciences. This paper goes beyond a historical 
resumé and suggests realization of a holistic futuristic 
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approach inspired by universal Islamicrevealed ethical 
values. 
An obvious meaning of the Islamization of Knowledge is 


adding Islamic content, mainly from the 
Qur'an, as a prefix to the existing 
social science theories. For example, Islamization of 


sociology is expected to take place when we include some 
Qur'anic ayat dealing with family life, social problems, 
customs or law, and culture in an existing textbook of 
sociology. 

But if we look critically, the purpose of this movement has 
not been to add a few Islamic references to an existing 
storehouse of information and knowledge. The primary 
objective of the movement has been to let social sciences 
evolve on an Islamic epistemological paradigm. 

In general, knowledge in the West, and for that matter 
also in the East, is understood to be empirical, 
speculative, experiential or existential in its origin by the 
social scientists and economists as well as legal thinkers. 

Knowledge (“ilm) in the Islamic tradition primarily refers 
to revealed knowledge originating in wahy (revelation) 
and acquired through sensory experience. Classical 
Muslim thinkers refer to “ulum nagliyyah (based on 
scriptural tradition) and ‘ulum 'agliyyah (based on rational 
methods). However, ideally, no rigid separation at an 
epistemic level is supposed to exist in the Islamic thought, 
because knowledge in the Qur'an and the Sunnah is 
holistic. It is interesting that Imam Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali 
(1058-1111) shows hesitation in including mathematics 
and medicine in religious sciences, yet at the same time 
he regards figh and usul al figh as worldly sciences in the 
sense that figh contains laws of the administration of the 
world and fugaha are, as such, lawyers. 

He comments, "the religion does not become perfect 
without the world religion is the foundation and ruler is 
the guard."? The apparent contradiction in his statement 
fades when he further elaborates the role of faqih (jurist) 
and zakah (obligatory financial due) elsewhere. 
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He mentions that the fact of the matter 
is that knowledge of mathematics is required for zakah 
calculation and knowledge of medicine is required in 
order to follow the objectives of Shari'ah, therefore both 
fall into the category of fard kifayah (obligatory on the 
community). Zakah as a pillar of faith (iman) should not be 
confused with tax. This is why knowledge of mathematics 
is considered a communal obligation by Imam Ghazzali. 

In this sense, knowledge of figh - at least as much as is 
required for performance of obligations or faraid, i.e. 
salat, zakah, saum, and hajj - is mandatory (fard ain) for 
every believing Muslim person. But knowledge of 
comparative figh or mastering ‘ilm al- Faraid (law of 
inheritance) is a communal obligation fard kifayah. The 
imaginary line between the ‘secular’ and the ‘religious’ 
consequently has no meaning in the epistemology of the 


Qur’an. The knowledge of things, when 
given to the first human being and 
prophet of Allah, Adam,was holistic and 
not specific Or particular to one 
specific domain.* 


If knowledge is holistic in Islam, then why Islamization 
of Knowledge? To begin with, the Muslim intellectual 
tradition by its very nature has been holistic. It does not 
bifurcate life into religious and secular. The Prophet, as 
correctly emphasized by Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938), 
declared that the whole world was a mosque. 


There is no such thing as a profane world. All this 
immensity of matter constitutes a scope for the self- 
realization of spirit. All is holy ground. As the Prophet so 
beautifully puts it ‘The whole of this earth is a mosque’. 
The state, according to Islam, is only an effort to realize 
the spiritual in a human organization.? 


Earlier Iqbal elaborates on this holistic dimension of 
Islam: "The ultimate reality, according to the Qur'an is 
spiritual, and its life consists in its temporal activity. 
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The spirit finds its opportunities in the 
natural, the material, the secular. All that is 
secular is therefore sacred in roots of its being.”® 


If reality in essence is not secular but rather spiritual, as 
Iqbal explains, why would we need Islamization of 
Knowledge? To understand this we shall have to look 
critically at the nature of contemporary Muslim thought. 


The State of Knowledge in the Muslim World 


During the past two centuries, the Muslim world went 
through a systematic process of political, economic, and 
intellectual subjugation by Western imperialism. The 
colonialists, through their military supremacy and 
economic globalization, acquired full control over the less- 
developed economies of the Muslim world. The Western 
imperialist policy of ‘divide and rule’ worked well and the 
Ottoman caliphate, which was already in a state of 
decline, as well as other Asian and African Muslim 
communities were brought under the political and 
economic control of Western powers. In order to produce 
a suitable work force, needed to implement the vision and 
policies of the colonialists, basic changes were made to 
the local education systems. Changes to the medium of 
instruction, followed by changes of script in several 
countries - along with the introduction of English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Dutch as languages of civil 
administration - were done as part of the capitalist- 
imperialist globalization strategy. 

The Muslim response was threefold. First, there was a 
reactionary attitude, leading to the total rejection of 
Western education and thought, to the extent that learning 
the language of the colonizer was perceived as losing faith 
in Islam. Second, the colonialists’ education systems were 
adopted in order to facilitate and become part of the 
imperialist power structure and enjoy social and 
economic benefits as friends of the 
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colonizer. Consequently, those who followed this path had 
titles conferred upon them by the colonizers and were 
accorded social recognition. A third response was to adapt 
those features of the new system that were seen as good 
for the economic, political, and social needs of the Muslim 
community and add a “religious” element to them. 
Therefore, institutions like the Anglo-Muhammadan 
College, later known as Aligarh Muslim University, 
included study of certain topics dealing with agidah 
(articles of faith) and “ibadat (devotional rituals) while 
students learned social sciences, physical sciences, and 
humanities with the help of texts used in the Western 
institutions of learning. This was a uniform policy of the 
colonizers and not confined to the  Indo- 
Pak subcontinent. It was also adopted in 
Egypt, Algeria, Indonesia, and Syria. 


None of these approaches had, in our view, the potential 
to produce independent thinking, creative minds, or 
holistic knowledge. All three approaches resulted in either 
the production of people who lived in the past - with a 
pride in preserving their heritage or becoming a 
‘modernist’ as part of the colonialist’s project of the so- 


called ‘new world order’ - or becoming intellectually 
assimilated, unconsciously or consciously through 
internalization of Western epistemology and 
presuppositions. 


A common factor among the conservatives who rejected 
modernity and ‘modernists’ who adopted Western thought, 
or those who tried to achieve a hybrid of the West, was 
recognition of the separation between the realms of 
religious and secular, holy and profane, or the worldly and 
the spiritual - an intellectual dualism. 

When Muhammad Iqbal and Mawdudi talked about 
reconstruction of religious and political thought, they 
were fully aware of this dilemma of the Muslim 
intellectuals who, intentionally or not, were trapped in an 
intellectual web whereeach strand had a 
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specific presupposition. The social sciences 
methodology in the West is based on the ideals of 
individualism, materialism, utilitarianism, relativism, and 


evolutionism. The knowledge thus produced is 
expected to reflect these presuppositions. 
A cosmetic change, by simply adding a reference 


from Islamic sources, does not change the body chemistry 
of the knowledge. It remains a decorative exercise that 
only reinforces dualism in space-time. 

The Islamization of Knowledge Movement 


Islamization of Knowledge, as I understand it, is a matter 
of questioning the presuppositions of Western social 
sciences and humanities and producing a holistic 
knowledge based on the Islamic epistemic paradigm. It is 
an ijtihad - a dynamic creative intellectual process. 

In the North American context, the movement for the 
Islamization of Knowledge in its formative period invited 
Muslim social scientists to look critically into the 
presuppositions of Western social science thought and 
Islamic heritage of learning, and at the same time try to 
develop a clear conception of Islamic epistemology. This 
was the basic theme when a meeting of concerned Muslim 
social scientists, as well as engineers from the Illinois 
Institute of Technology Chicago, was convened to 
establish. the Association of Muslim Social Scientists 
(AMSS) in 1972.’ 

As one of the original team members and founder 
Secretary General of the AMSS, my colleagues and I were 
fully aware of the enormity of the task. We also knew our 
limitations and understood the intellectual challenges 
involved. But the work had to start from somewhere. 
Therefore, within the social sciences, specific 
discipline groups were created to 
investigate and conduct research in their respective 
domains.? 

I look on the movement of Islamization of Knowledge as 
a manifestation of the Tawhidic, holistic and epistemic 
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paradigm in social sciences. It questions the dominant 
Western dualistic model founded on the Western value 
system and conceptual framework of ultimacy of matter, 
ethical relativism, capitalist economy and behaviorist, 
functionalist or structuralist, psychology and sociology. 
Another methodological issue for the Muslim social 
scientists has been to learn from the co-relationship of the 
Western social science theory - which developed in a 
particular European geo-political and social context with a 
society having its own value system - with the norms and 
vision of Muslim life. What may be relevant in a given 
space-time may not be meaningful in a very different 
space-time context. Realization of the presence of a 
somewhat-unavoidable Western particularism or 
Eurocentricism in understanding of history, society, and 
human behavior persuaded Muslim social scientists - who 
were becoming aware of their intellectual and cultural 
identity - to decipher the relevance of their own core 
values to the existing knowledge, in order that they could 
reconstruct the future. 

The founding of AMSS against this backdrop was a 
natural stage in the process of da'wah awareness, self- 
awakening, and building the institutional framework 
needed for the self-realization of the Muslim community in 
the West. The first systematic step taken, 
therefore, was to understand the meaning, truth, 
and implications of a value-neutral social science: a 
hypothesis taken for granted by post-eighteen-century 
European thought. Ethical relativism allowed the colonizer 
to use its military and economic muscle, to occupy the 
territories of others, all in the name of exporting popular 
liberal secular democracy and global capitalistic economic 
order. Ethical relativism was also reflected 
in racial policies observed by nations 
in South Africa as well as in North America. That ethical 
norms, values and behavior change with the evolution of 
society was one of the presuppositions commonly shared 
in social science research. 
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Knowledge (‘i/m) and wisdom (hikmah) in the Islamic 
tradition originates in wahy (divine revelation), which 
makes it objective, universalistic, and comprehensive. 
Western, and for that matter even Eastern, studies of 
Islam consider Islam like other religions - regional, ethnic, 
or linguistic in its origin. This is why Philip Hitti, an 
Arabic-speaking Lebanese Christian scholar entitles his 
two books History of the Arabs? and Makers of Arab 
History.” Similarly another scholar, Charles Issawi entitles 
his book on Ibni-Khaldun, originally from North Africa, An 
Arab Philosopher of History," or Bernard Lewis, in his The 
Arabs in History," assumes Islam to be the religion and 
culture of the Arabs. 

The Qur'anic epistemology, on the contrary subsumes 
revelation (wahy) as an objective and universal 
phenomenon, which, though sent in Arabic, is addressed 
to the whole of humanity. This basic difference is totally 
ignored when social science methodology is applied in the 
study of Islam. This results in the perception of Islam as a 
particularistic tradition which is contrary to the basic 
teachings of Islam and the ethos of the Qur'an. 

For the Muslim social scientist, wahy remains objective 
and absolute knowledge which cannot be considered 
particular to a space and time. It is in this sense that the 
Qur'an insists on single sources for all shara'iy (divine 
laws) whether addressed, in the past, to the Israelites or 
to other people. The Qur'anic doctrine of  naskh 
(qualification) also implies validation of 
earlier revealed shara ‘iy through the Qur'anic revelation - 
that what was polluted, lost, or corrupted has been 
replaced, substituted, and reconstructed on its 
original principles through the final 
Shari'ah given in the form of the Qur'an and the Sunnah - 
the example of the Prophet. 

Revelation (wahy) in the form of the Qur'an and its 
manifestation in the Sunnah of the Prophet, 
therefore, becomes the first source of 
Islamic thought. This should not be confused with 
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theology. It provides legal and social principles for family 
life, economic development, political order, legal 
institutions, art, and culture - in brief, for all possible 
human transactions in a society. 

A basic difference, therefore, lies in the concept of 
knowledge in Western social sciences and the nature of 
the Islamic paradigm of knowledge. Knowledge that 
comes through wahy is essentially universal and 
transcends classifications of ethnicity, color and 
race. A person may be Christian or 
Buddhist or Muslim, but only those principles which are 
universal in nature and not a product of 
a specific tribe, ethnic, linguistic, or 
territorial group can guide him in building social, 
political, economic, or cultural and legal order. Capitalist 
ethics can be relevant in a capitalist society but may not 
have relevance in a society and economy founded on anti- 
materialistic philosophy. 

A question arises at this point: one can understand the 
importance of Shari'ah for Muslims, but what about those 
who do not subscribe to Islam? How can Shari‘ah-based 
value systems or principles have relevance and 
acceptance for non-believers such as Buddhists, 
Christians, or others. Does it mean that Islamization of 
Knowledge involves a theocratization in which typical 
Islamic values are to be imposed on others? 

Without going into detail, let it be said at once that there 
is no room whatsoever for theocracy in Islam. Nor does 
Islam believe in imposing its teachings on followers of 
other religions. Its main concern lies in identification 
of universal ethical valuesas the 
common ground for interaction, 
understanding, and an on-going dialogue with fellow 
human beings. However  takingfirst thingsfirst, 
let us try to understand what is the 
core value on which Islamic thought, value system, and 
worldview depends. In simple words it is Tawhid, which 
provides the basis for all human creative thinking and 
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transactions. Tawhid stands for the 
affirmation of Transcendence, Ultimacy and Authority of 
Allah, as the Creator of the universe and mankind. This is 
more than a theological construction. It is a matter of 
Tawhid's application at cosmic and human levels.!º 

From a scriptural perspective, the presence of unity and 


cohesiveness in the cosmos, its regularity 
and precision points towards a unified 
cosmos and not towards a chaotic 
phenomenon, which reconfirms Allah’s 

sovereignty over the universe.” Tawhid and its 
application in life, therefore, means creating a holistic 
and unified approach in the various 
activities of man, as he exists in the cosmos. 
Realization of unity at a personal level in the life of an 
individual results in the elimination of 
contradictions, conflicts, and dual standards in 
every domain of life. If a person observes high ethical 
principles in his personal life at home, but 


his political life is filled with treachery, 
cheating, and lies, his behavior cannot be called Tawhidi. 
If Tawhid's impact on individual life means realization of a 
cohesive, holistic personality, does it mean that the 
elimination of contradictions and observing of high ethical 
standards should only be confined to 
Muslims? Universal Islamic ethical 

principles such as unity in life - in economic, political and 
social realms - do not mean relevance of Tawhid or unity 
in life for Muslims alone, and not for others. It is in this 
sense that Islamization of Knowledge needs to be viewed 
from a global ethical perspective and not from a strict 
traditional 'religious' angle. It is this author's view that, as 
a primary universal ethical value, Tawhid or unity in life 
carries equal relevance for a Muslim and a non-Muslim. 

To further elaborate the point we may refer to the 
adaptation of various classical Hindu yogas in non-Hindu 
communities. A number of people try to use yogas of 
Patanjali and others for control over their mind and body 
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without converting to become a Hindu. If Tawhid creates 


unity in life by elimination of ethical 
contradiction and conflicts in the life 
of a Muslim Or Muslimah, the same result 


can be achieved by a non-Muslim through its universal 
applicability. 

Tawhid, or unity, transcendence, and the uniqueness of 
Allah, when translated into human action, results in the 
elimination of contradictions and dual standards of 
morality and ethics. It remains the highest principle and 
value in the Islamic scheme of life. The future discourse 
on Islamization of Knowledge or other sciences can 
become more meaningful if we use primary universal 


Islamic valuesas its basis. The simple 
diagram in figure 1 illustrates these seven 
valuesand also showstheir internal link. The 


first two valueshave direct relationship with the 
later five values. 

The second primary ethical values, namely ‘ad/ or qist, 
also has a universal characteristic when we look on it from 
a global perspective: no human society can function 
appropriately without realization of justice and equity for 
all. Islamic Shari'ah places enormous importance on 
realization of ‘ad/ at personal, social, economic, political, 
and legal levels. It does not confine the concept 
of “adl to the legal rights of an individual. 

Equity, justice, fairness, or the provision to a person of 
what is one's due is a divine attribute of Allah. 
Nevertheless, at the same time it is one of the primary 
divine ethical values which creates balance, moderation, 
and fairness in one's personal life and as well as in public 
policy matters. Social and economic injustice and 


exploitation, needless to say, are one of the major 
causes of global conflict and increased 
violence in society. Political oppression is a 


major factor which leads to violent reactions in human 
societies at a global level. When people reach a certain 
level of 
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Figure 1: The Seven Values of the Islamic Scheme of 
Life 


frustration, due to the absence of justice in economic, 
social, and political areas, social  disintegration, 
extremism, violence, and human rights abuse become 
common. 

The global Islamic value of justice, “ad! - when realized 
in social, economic, and political life - offers equal 
opportunities and economic justice to all citizens, 
irrespective of their color, language, race, or religion. Like 
the primary global ethical value, due to its universality, 
“adlis not particular to Muslims: it has global applicability. 
Wherever these two primary values are translated into 
economic, social, educational, political, and legal public 
policies, fairness, justice, and peace can be expected to 
prevail. Islamization, in other words, needs to be 
understood as being the application of universal Islamic 
ethical values of unity in life and “adl, gist, or equity and 
fairness, in public policy. 

The application of Islamic universal ethical values helps 
in the liberation of the mind of a Muslim from a narrow 
sectarian mindset and instead fosters global thinking and 
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concern for the welfare of the whole of humanity. It is time 
that the whole concept of Islamization of Knowledge be 
critically reviewed and revisited from a global ethical 
perspective, as proposed by this writer. 


The values of Tawhid and ‘ad/ have the capacity to be 
observed by Muslims as well as by others, notwithstanding 
their religious and cultural differences. 

Truth, fairness, honesty, punctuality, trustworthiness, and 
transparency are not particular but divine universal 
values, a common heritage of mankind.^ These and 
several other values provide the basis for a meaningful 
society and state. Therefore the divine origin of these 


values does not necessarily mean that these values 
are to be taken as specific to 
Muslims nor does it make these values 


theological or sectarian. On the contrary, being universal 
and divine makesthese valuesaccessible and 


beneficial to the whole of mankind. 7àwhid as 
an article of faith for a Muslim provides guidance in the 
developmentof holistic and unified public 

policies as well as personal and social 


behavior At the same time it invites a non-Muslim to 
eliminate contradictions, double standards of morality, and 
fragmentation and compartmentalization in life by 
creating unity in life. The same is the case with “adl - 
equity, justice, fairness, and balance - as these are global 
ethical principles having direct relevance to human 
beings.!º 
I have touched very brieflyon only two 

of the seven primary globalIslamic values” in 
order to illustrate how the Islamization of Knowledge 
movement can play a more dynamic role in our future. A 
strategy based on global ethical values can also help 
involve non-Muslim social scientists with a concern for 
ethical values. This does not marginalize the intellectual 
challenges that the movement for Islamization of 
Knowledge has posed to Muslim as well as non-Muslim 
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social scientists. Nor does it mean that the movement's 
call for Islamization was inappropriate. It only means that 
the future strategy of this movement, without deviation, 
can grow horizontally as well as vertically through further 
crystallization of its vision and with critical thinking. 


The Practical Dimension 


If we look back, at least three major achievements of the 
Islamization of Knowledge movement are worth 
mentioning. First is the global realization of the 
inadequacy of the Western social science methodology and 
the questioning of the claim of value neutrality in social 
sciences. The American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences 
(AJISS) and the International Institute of Islamic Thought 
(HIT) in the USA have played an important role in this 
respect. 

The second achievement is the institutional recognition 
of this movement in academic programs developed at the 
International Islamic University, Islamabad and 
International Islamic University, Malaysia. As co-sponsor 
of the Second International Conference on Islamization of 
Knowledge, held at Islamabad, while I was the Dean of the 
Faculty of Usul al-Din, International Islamic University, 
Islamabad, we introduced the concept of integration of 
Islamic values into the curriculum. Later, as the Dean of 
the Faculty of Islamic Revealed Knowledge and Human 
Sciences at the International Islamic University, Malaysia, 
we offered graduate courses on  'Islamization of 
Knowledge” in the Masters program, in which some faculty 
members also audited the course. Further in most of the 
human sciences we introduced a ‘Qur’anic Foundation of 
Human Sciences’ course, such as in sociology, psychology, 
political science, communication, etc. Efforts were also 
made to produce teaching materials for the teachers and 
students in the different social sciences. In the 
International Islamic University, Islamabad, since 1981, 
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and in the International Islamic University, Malaysia from 
the late 1980s, efforts have been made to incorporate 
basic Islamic philosophy into the studies for 
undergraduate and graduate programs as well as 
producing literature, to be used as main text and 
supporting material, in the social science curricula. 

Third, the political impact of the Islamization of 
Knowledge movement could be seen in the political 
language used by some rulers in the Muslim world to 
affirm their own legitimacy. More specifically, in 
the case of Pakistan and Malaysia the rulers applied the 
term to justify certain policy decisions they took, although 
their main concern was obviously their own legitimacy. 
The  Islamization of Knowledge was never meant 
to be superficial window dressing in the 
name of Islam. Therefore one should not confuse the use 
of Islam for political purposes by some Muslim rulers with 
the intellectual movement of Islamization of Knowledge 
actively pursued by the AMSS and the IIIT of the USA.!? 


Future Prospects 


Concepts and ideas take time and a natural course for 
their maturation, development of their ownership, and 
impact on contemporary thought. Over the past 
thirty-five years remarkable intellectual activity 

has taken place at conceptual and applied levels of the 
Islamization of Knowledge movement.'? A large number of 
research works have appeared, particularly in 


economics, banking, and finance. The Islamic 
Development Bank's research wing alone has 
produced a bulk of literature from an applied perspective 
in how to Islamize economics, finance, 

insurance, and banking. The Islamic Foundation of 


Leicester in the UK has produced over a dozen research 
works in Islamic economics. The most recent monumental 
work, Encyclopedia of Islamic Economics, in four volumes, 
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published by the Islamic Foundation of Leicester, is an 
indication of the proliferation of the ideas of Islamization, 
not only in academic world but in global Islamic business, 
finance, and banking institutions. 

As an active member of the founding team of this 
movement, I would like to re-emphasize the role of global 
Islamic ethical values in the future development of the 
concept of Islamization of Knowledge. The model I 
propose above is an extension of the idea of Islamization 
of Knowledge towards an Islamic ethical-humanistic 
perspective. It offers a wider canvas for social and other 
sciences to incorporate the global Islamic ethical 
paradigm in research and development. The core values 
that the Qur'an talks about are neither Eastern nor 
Western but Universal. These are neither sectarian nor 
subjective and particularistic. Needless to say, utilitarian, 
relativistic, and sectarian ideologies, norms, and ethics 
can hardly provide an adequate basis in a narrow 
nationalistic context. Only non-particularistic, universal 
ethical values can offer a viable solution for the social, 
economic, cultural, political, and legal issues faced by 
humanity. 

To sum up, the seven primary Islamic values, due to 
their comprehensiveness, practicality, and universality, 
provide a viable basis for global interaction among social 
scientists. These core values have the essential capacity 
to evolvea system of sub-values. As 
elaborated above, first and foremost is the 
value of Tawhid, or unity in life, discussed in the earlier 
part of this paper. Second is the value of “adl. equity, 
fairness, justice, moderation, and balance. No 
socio-economic system can function 
efficiently if it lacks 'adl. It is a transcendent value with 
universal applicability. Third is the value of sanctity, the 
protection and promotion of life (nafs). Again, it stands for 
respect and the protection and promotion of human life, 
irrespective of race, color, ethnicity, or religion. A society 
where human life has no value, similarly, cannot sustain 
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itself for too long. The fourth primary and universal value 
is the protection of reason and rational attitude. That 
public policies and personal decisions must be based on 
norms of reason is one major principle of the Islamic legal 
system. This universal value creates room for meaningful 
differences of opinion and intellectual interaction and 
tolerance among people. The primary value of “agl 
combines emotional intelligence and the cognitive 
function of the human mind.” The fact of the matter is 
that although qalb (heart) is often considered the center of 
emotions, Islam combines the functions of the heart and 
mind in a holistic manner in order to let reason act under 
an ethical, volitional orientation. 

Fifth is the respect of faith and culture, or realization of a 
pluralistic society. It is important to understand the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah uphold religious and cultural freedom of 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims. The sacred text itself 
guarantees a pluralistic society, while the proponents of 
globalization assume supremacy of a unipolar culture 
originating in the local customs and traditions of the 
European community or North America, taken as the 
benchmark of modernity and liberalism. The sixth 
universal value is dignity and the protection of the human 
gene and genealogy, while the seventh value relates to the 
protection of property. A socio-economic system can only 
be viable when all these global ethical principles are 
properly observed, irrespective of space-time and the 
color, ethnicity, race, or religion of a people. 


The sevenfold values, in terms of their 
interconnectedness, offer a holistic vision of life 
as summarized by the pyramid in figure 
Ts at the top are the two primary 
valuesof unity and equity, which lead to 
a unified worldview and unity in life; 


realization of balance, moderation, and equity in human 
behavior is followed by the other primary values. 

The movement of Islamization of Knowledge, with its 
global ethical paradigm, can offer a better basis for the 
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unity of mankind, plurality of culture, dignity of man, and 
realization of a just political, social, and economic order. 
Islamic global ethical values can be the meeting point of 
civilizations. Needless to say, capitalist economies, 
relativistic ethics, individualistic morality, and 
postmodernist philosophies, because of their inherent 
particularism, lack universal application. However, being 
universal, Islamic global ethical values have the capacity 
to build a multi-cultural pluralistic world and a peaceful 
world order. The Islamic global ethics, when taken as the 
basis of a new economic and political order, can be 
instrumental in creating a tolerant, peaceful, and peace- 
loving (dar-us-salam) society and state. 

Wama tawfigi illa bi Allah. 


Notes 


1 While looking critically at the methodology of Western 
orientalists, in 1962, Sayyid Mawdudi recommends certain 
systematic steps for Islamization of knowledge. “First necessary 
task that is required is to end the magical spell that the western 
philosophies have cast upon the Muslim mind. It is through this 
that Muslims can be liberated from their mental slavery and 
defeatism...The second task for us is to rearrange and 
reconstruct the different sciences from an Islamic point of view 
so that they may become the basis of an Islamic 
civilization...After this, what we have to 

do is to prepare texts on the pattern suggested above...no effort 
has been made as yet to write books from an Islamic point of 
view. As said above the communists never tolerated the 
teaching of any subject whether economics or law or any other, 
using books written by bourgeoisie authors. In fact, not only 
are they not prepared to teach social sciences based on books 
by such authors but they are also trying to develop a ‘Soviet 
science’. The scientific texts are being 
rewritten from a new viewpoint so that 
the new generation may not have the necessity to use books 
prepared by capitalists,” in Seyyed Abul Ala Mawdudi, 
Tahdhibi Kashmakash main 'ilm wa tahgig ka kirdar (The Role 
of Research and Knowledge in an Age of Civilizational Tension) 
(Urdu, Karachi: Islamic Research Academy, 2000), pp.18-24. 
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find non. Your quizzical sight will return 
to you humbled but convinced [of the perfection and 
command of Allah in His creation]” (Qur'an, 67:3-4). 
Al-‘Adil is one of the names attributed to Allah. Furthermore, 
the Qur'an tells us: “The World of Your Lord is perfect in 
truthfulness and justice [wa-'adla]; no one can change His 
words. He is All Hearing, the All Knowing” (Qur'an, 6:115). In a 
number of places the Qur'an specifically 
commands realization of “adl as an objective of 
Shari‘ah: “Surely Allah enjoins justice, kindness and doing of 
good to kith and kin, and forbids all that is shameful, evil and 
oppressive. He exerts you so that you may be mindful” (Qur’an, 
16:90); “...and say (to them) I believe in the Book, Allah has sent 
down. I have been commanded to establish justice [ ‘ad/] among 
you. Allah is our Lord and your Lord” (Qur’an, 42:15); 
“Believers! Be upright bearers of witness for Allah, and do not 
let the enmity of any people move you to deviate from justice. 
Act justly, that is near to Allah-fearing [taqwa]. And fear Allah. 
Surely Allah is well aware of what you do” (Qur’an, 5:8). 
“Once all human beings were but a single community; then they 
disagreed (and formulated different beliefs and rites). Had it 
not been that Your Lord had already so ordained a decisive 
judgment would have been made regarding their disagreement” 
(Qur’an, 10:19); “In the beginning mankind followed one single 
way (later on differences arose). Then Allah sent forth prophets 
as...of good tidings for the righteous and as warners against 
consequences of evil doing” (Qur’an, 2:213). 
For a detailed discussion on these seven global ethical values 
refer to Anis Ahmad, ‘Global Ethics, Environmentally Applied: 
An Islamic View’, in IpKing-Tak (ed.), Environmental Ethics: 
Intercultural Perspectives (New York and Amsterdam: Rodopi, 
2009), pp.93-114. 
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Egypt: Shifting World (London: Routledge, 2002). 
One reflection of the intellectual impact 
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Isma‘il Al Faruqi and /jtihad 


Yushau Sodiq 


Isma'il al-Faruqi was a creative mind, productive scholar 
and provocative colleague..He was a pioneer in the 
development of Islamic studies in America and in 
interreligious dialogue internationally and an activist 
who sought to transform the Islamic community at home 


and abroad. (955 o)  jlg-2Jl > ssi sig > 
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The companionship of al-Farugi is the best 
companionship for he who respects the ethics of 
companionship.’ 


Introduction 


Isma‘il al Farugi was born in Palestine. In addition to 
acquiring traditional Islamic knowledge, he earned his 
B.A. degree from the American University in Lebanon, his 
M.A. from Harvard University, and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Indiana in the USA. 

From 1954 to 1958, al Faruqi studied Islamic sciences at 
al-Azhar University in Cairo. The combination of 
traditional Islamic and Western knowledge made him into 
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a great Muslim thinker of the modern age. He taught in 
many Muslim countries, including Egypt, Malaysia, and 
Pakistan. He also taught different Islamic subjects at 
various American institutions, finally becoming a 
Professor of Islamic Studies and History 
of Religions at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
where he lectured from 1968 until his death in May 1986. 
Throughout his life, al Farugi proved to be an intelligent 
student with an inquisitive mind; he became a great 
scholar who was both well-read in his discipline and a 
consummate debater. Al Faruqi was also a prolific and 
fine author whosecommand of Arabic 

and English was superb. His mastery of the 
English language was unparalleled. 

He was exiled from Palestine in 1948. He arrived in 
America with the goal of changing his life and rewriting 
and reshaping the history of his people, the Arabs. He 
became an Arabist, spent his early life as an ardent 
advocate of Arabism, which viewed Islam as a product of 
Arab values, culture, and heritage, making Arabs the 
leaders of the Muslim world for centuries. Al Farugi was 
convinced that Arabs could regain their past glory by 
reviving their values of bravery, hospitality, and exercising 
their moral qualities of loyalty and 
sacrifice for the sake of their community 
and family. Thus, al Farugi sharpened his pen and wrote 
extensively and enthusiastically about Arabs and their 
contributions to human civilizations in all fields of 
knowledge: science, arts, culture, politics, 
religions, and ethics. As pointed out by John Esposito, 
al Faruqi's understanding of Arabism was very inclusive,’ 
To al Faruqi, Arabs comprise all people who speak Arabic 
and are linked to Arabs through the Qur'an, regardless of 
whether or not they embrace Islam. He did not endorse 
Arab nationalism, which he branded as being inspired by 
Europeans and Westerners in order to help them colonize 
the Arabs. He considered this a new form of tribalism that 
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Islam came to combat because it undermines the unity 
and universal brotherhood of the Ummah. 

After much work on Arabism, al Faruqi adopted Islam as 
a religious worldview. He held a comprehensive vision of 
Islam and its relationship to all aspects of life and culture. 
Though he was heralded as a great advocate of Arabism, 
al Faruqi shed all semblance of imitation and began to 
write extensively and critically about Islam as ‘the 
religion’ of humanity. He found the concept of Arabism 
restrictive; he embraced the idea of ‘universal Islam,’ 
whose mantle was represented by the motto of ‘Ummatic’ 
- the universal community of Islam. He envisioned 
developing a universal Muslim community, and for this he 
felt that there must emerge a drastic change in the way 
that Muslims think of themselves. He used to quote a 
verse from the Qur'an which states that God will not 
change the people until they change what they harbor in 
their hearts.* That is, the Muslims must always be ready to 
take the steps necessary to advance their lots in life. This 
intention to change the Muslims and the Muslim world led 
al Farugi to become an Islamic activist and a mujtahid - a 
systematic original thinker. As pointed out by Esposito, 
"he assumed the role of an Islamic activist, intellectual, 
functioning both as an academic and a Muslim leader 
nationally and internationally; he reached out to the 
Muslim world to effect change. He invited Muslim scholars 
from throughout the Muslim world to undertake the 
challenge of transforming their community from its 
profound slumber toward a new 
enlightenment. He urged Muslims to raise 
the flag of reformation and be cognizant of what was 
going on around them in the world, adapting novel ideas 
to assist their community in regaining its past glory by 
leading humanity once again to peaceful co-existence. Al 
Farugi believed strongly that ijtihad - systematic original 
thinking - if applied diligently and courageously, would 
enable Islam to be more relevant to the daily needs of the 
Ummah. Many scholars want change but do not know how 
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to initiate it; they want progress but do not know how to 
achieve it; they inspire others but lack leadership qualities 
themselves. Many become mired in the concept of 
innovation - bid'ah - and label any novel thing as 
“innovative,” hence diverting people from being initiators 
of good things. 


What is Ijtihad? 


Muslim scholars had, and continue, to 
define ijtihad in different ways during different ages in 
Islamic history. If ijtihad is the art of empowering the 
scholar to find solutions to the 
problems | and needs of the community or to 
render new interpretations to a formerly held opinion, 
then Isma‘il al Farugi must be considered one of the 
contemporary mujtahids in America. His new 
understanding of Islam, Tawhid - unity of God and 
Muslims - and his vision on how to empower Muslims in 
America and abroad has earned him a recognized place 
among Muslim scholars. It is not an exaggeration to 
describe al Farugi as an ‘Imam without borders.’ He had 
students all over the Muslim world who shared his vision 
of how Muslims today should comprehend Islam, prepare 
themselves, and take up their legitimate roles in 
scholarship and for the advancement and development of 
the whole of humanity. Muslims, al Farugi argued, have 
been assigned by Allah to hold leadership positions by 
bringing humanity back to God and making life on earth 
peaceful and harmonious through the application of 
justice and fair treatment. 

Ijtihad has different shades of meaning. Muslim scholars 


in the past and at present define ijtihadin 
different ways, with each definition adding 
new meaning to this term. Only a few 


of those definitions are mentioned here for 
illustration. Imran Nyazee defines ijtihad as: 
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“an activity, a struggle, a process to discover the law from 
the texts and to apply it to the set of facts awaiting 
decision.” To him, ijtihad is striving to the utmost to 
discover the law from the texts through all possible means 
of valid interpretation. To Wael Hallag, “Ijtihad is the 
process of exercising utmost effort in extracting a rule 
from the subject matter of revelation or the province of 
legal reasoning and interpretation.”” 

Ijtihad, in illustrative terms, is an act of cracking nuts, 
i.e. to illustrate the meaning of the message of Islam in 
different ages. The Prophet did his best and asked his 
companions to bear witness, which they did. But since 
Islam claims to be the last message to all humanity, it 
must meet the needs of each generation and age. Hence, 
it requires new interpretations so as to adapt to the needs 
of its adherents. On that basis, it is like nuts which Allah, 
through His mercy, gave to his creatures. 

In order for them to benefit from these 
nuts, they have to crack them. Animals have their own 
ways of cracking nuts; human beings employ different 


methods of cracking and using them for their own 
benefit. However in the past, nuts were 
cracked by stones. As human beings 


developed, we invented and used the hammer to crack 
them; later in the twentieth century we used machine- 
tools (such as the hand nutcracker) to crack them. At 
present, we're using the CNC machine-tool to crack them. 
In the near future perhaps we will use computer 
commands to crack them.? As we develop, we employ new 
methods of cracking our nuts and, at the same time, we 
should explore new uses for these nuts. The nut is the 


Shari'ah, the benefit is to provide 
food and nutrition to humanity and the 
way to benefit from this is through 
ijtihad. 

In other words, for humans to benefit 


from the nuts which Allah gives to humanity, we 
cannot insist on using only one method of cracking them. 
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Likewise, the message which Allah revealed to the 
Prophet is like a nut. It needs to be 
comprehended and applied adequately to 
benefit human beings in their daily lives. Even 
though the message is the same, its understanding in each 
age requires new interpretations and new approaches. It 
is an everlasting message that is meant to be applied by 
humanity in all the different ages. It is ludicrous to assume 
that the message has one interpretation and nothing else. 
New issues arise daily, human conditions fluctuate and 
necessitate new approaches, so the legacy 
left by the Prophet - the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah - are to be interpreted differently to meet evolving 
human needs and be applied to novel matters. Otherwise, 
the claim that Islam is a universal message could be 
challenged. Today no one in his right mind would insist on 
only cracking his coconut with stones or traveling to 
Makkah from Africa or Asia by riding a camel, as was done 
by the companions of the Prophet. One who does so may 
lose his coconut and would be unable to 
benefit from it financially because of 
the time he spent on it and the possibility of 
draining the water inside the coconut. Islamic law is 
meant to be applied to every aspect of a Muslim’s life in 
all ages; it follows thus that it has to evolve and grow like 
any other legal system so that it meets the demands of 
changing times. 

By extension, Islam has come to the new world and 


needs to be properly understood and applied 
to benefit humanity. It was that notion 
of adapting Islam to our new world and age that 


led Professor Isma‘il al Faruqi to venture down new 
avenues and employ more useful approaches to the 
understanding of Islam and its application in the modern 
world. Though he was well trained in Islamic tradition, he 
ventured from the long-held axiom which states that the 
Muslim community will not attain success except by 
adapting and following the footsteps of our Muslim 
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forebears. While he believed that today’s Muslims could 
learn from past generations, he strongly advocated that 
Muslims should be future oriented and plan ahead in 
order to lead humanity to success. Al Faruqi would insist 
that forging new ideas and opening new horizons are not 
new to Islam. He believed that the companions of the 
Prophet ventured out and conquered the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Roman and Byzantine empires and many 
other parts of the world because of their love for humanity 
- to bring Islam to them in order to free them from the 
worship of human beings like themselves and lead them to 
the worship of the only one true God. They carried the 
mantle of Islam under the flag of “Laila illa 
Lahu Muhammadun rasul Allah” (There is no god but God 
and Muhammad is His messenger). 

Ijtihad still has different shades of meaning; its full 
understanding remains elastic. To identify and elucidate 
the meaning of ijtihad is an act of ijtihadin itself, for 
there is no agreed-upon definition. Therefore, 
this paper attempts to illustrate the meanings and 
applications of ijtihad as conceived and applied by Isma‘il 
al Farugi. He did not write on ijtihad exclusively, but by 
perusing his work, one finds his employment 
of ijtihad and his departure from long-held views of 
some of the past Muslim scholars. 

To al Farugi, ijtihad constitutes the dynamism of Islam. 
It provides therein the finest machinery for self- 
renewal of the law. He argued that 
our past scholars - fugaha - provided us with the 
perfect law as well as the institutions and means to renew 
it through ijtihad, ijma”, Istihsan (principle of equity) and 
Masalih Mursalah (theory of public good). He remarked 
that the Muslims of today make no use of the self-renewal 
machinery of the Shari'ah.? He believed that the Shari‘ah 
has purposes and aims which must be discerned and 
considered, and that there are grounds for, and reasons 
behind, these judgments, some of which are made clear in 
the primary texts while others are only alluded to. The 
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only way to discover these purposes and implement these 
injunctions is through ijtihad. 

The followings are some areas in which al Faruqi is 
believed to have made great ijtihad, even though some 
might not label them as such. Surely, if ijtihad is making 
an utmost effort to discover and render new interpretation 
to the text, then al Faruqi made some ijtihad, for ijtihad is 
an art of empowering and enabling a scholar 
to find solutions to the problems and 
needs of the community, the ability to give new 
interpretation to or render new approaches to novel issues 
which affect the Muslim Ummah. These new 
interpretations and approaches should be inclusive in 
nature and applicable to all issues. 

Al Farugi's attempt at ijtihad was his desire to interpret 
Islam through the means of Bayan - elaboration. He 
focused his full attention on elaborating the meaning of 
Tawhid. He looked into the texts of the Qur'an and derived 
from it the true meanings of Tawhid; he wanted to know 
what it must imply and how those new meanings could be 
applied to the daily life of a Muslim. The concept of 
Tawhid is the “alpha and omega” of a Muslim life. Muslims 
live and die for it. This principle of Tawhid, according to al 
Farugi, is the only idea which admits no duality, pluralism 
or association in Islam. It is the unification of God, 
Allah. "God does not forgive associationism; 
but he will forgive anything else less grave to whoever 
He pleases."^ To al Faruqi, everything stems from this 
principle of Tawhid and all things should be considered 
through the lens of Tawhid. 

Al Faruqi states that Tawhid is the ultimate essence of 
Islam and, therefore, due to this understanding, Islam 
should be comprehended as the golden means, a universal 
religion, a dynamic, comprehensive, and accommodative 
system that produces the sense of belonging to human 
community (Ummatism), whose primary goals are to 
enjoin good, shun evil, promote justice, and the fair 
treatment of all humanity. Frankly speaking, al Faruqi 
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was not the first scholar to interpret 
Islam in this holistic manner, but the 
meanings he gave to these terms are refreshing and 
appealing in that they allow readers to perceive Islam in a 
different and more relevant way. 

Al Faruqi gives new meanings to terms that describe the 
holistic nature of Islam. While some contemporary 
scholars emphasize and  re-emphasize the ritual 
aspects of Islam and the purification of 
the soul as claimed by Shaykh 
Muhammad bin Abdul Wahab of Saudi Arabia, al Faruqi 
argues that Islam is a social order and this order is the 
heart of Islam. He said: 

Islam is a unique religion which differs greatly from 


other religion in that it [Islam] defines 
religion as the very business of 
life, the very matterof space-time, and 


the very process of history...Islam wants everything good 
in nature for Muslims as it desires to prevent all evils, 
materially and spiritually, from Muslim, for it is through 
being a true servant and khalifah of Allah on earth 
that they can fulfill the will of 
Allah." 


Islam is not freedom from the world as conceived by the 
Buddhists or Hindus, or the superiority of one sect of 
humans over others, as claimed by the Jews, or the 
separation of church and state and the elimination of God 
from social life, as preached by some sects in Christianity. 
Islam is unity of life, obedience to God, and service to 
humanity through the enjoining of good deeds and 
shunning of evil deeds while promoting justice and fair 
treatment to all humanity.” 

Al Farugi sees this social order as universal in nature in 
that it seeks to empower human beings. Therefore, to him, 
we are not Arabs, or Turks or Persians or Malays, but one 
community. This Islamic social order envelops the whole of 
mankind without exception. Every human being is a 
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member of this social order or a potential member by 
virtue of being born as human.? He adds that this social 
order is totalist in that it takes Islam seriously and holds it 
relevant to every aspect of human activity.^ The group 
that carries out this social order is the Ummah, which is 
the movement that pursues the social order and seeks to 
actualize its goals.'º To al Faruqi, 


The term ummah is not translatable; it is not 
synonymous with the people or the nation or the state or 
an expression which are always determined by race, 
geography, language or history of combination of them 
all but it is trans-local. It is not restricted to any race; its 
territory is not only the whole earth but all of creation.'* 


Nevertheless, this social order should not be forced on 
anyone - people should be free to enter into it at their will 
because there is no compulsion in religion. When this 
happens, “they will attain falah - success which is the 
genuine transformation of the society into the garden of 
God, which is the reconstruction of the earth and of 
mankind into heroes, geniuses and saints fulfilling the 
plan of God on earth." 


Al Farugi also argues that Islam is a dynamic religion 
because it allows interference in its very commandment. It 
is not a rigid religion in any way whatsoever. He believes 
that Islam has given the Muslims many rooms with closed 
doors; yet Allah has given human beings the keys to those 
doors through human rationality and other faculties. He 
insists that if the scholars in past centuries, for one reason 
or another, failed to use those keys given to them and kept 
the doors locked, they should not blame God, but only 
themselves. Scholars today should use those keys and 
open the closed doors because they are the ones who are 
supposed to dwell in those rooms which are closed.'® They 
are actually the inheritors of the earth.'? He argues that no 
principle is absolute and inviolable except 
the principle of the unification of God, or 
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Tawhid. Al Farugi adds that Islam is a religion of subtle 
balance between good and evils. To strike this balance, 
one must employ ijtihad, 

which will enable a Muslim to be moderate in all his 
affairs.” 

Al Farugi's finest approach to ijtihad was 
his holistic understanding of the Islamic world as an 
integrated whole which should not be separated from any 
other part. In other words, what affects the Muslims in 
one geographical area affects other Muslims wherever 
they reside and hence the reality has to be comprehended 
as an integrated reality. He believed that everything 
should be looked at from this perspective and from the 
center of Islamic foundational belief, which is the concept 
of the oneness of Allah (Tawhid). This idea of 
understanding everything from an Islamic perspective is 
what he termed as the ‘Islamization of Knowledge.’ The 
whole idea of Islamization was an act of ijtihad from al 
Farugi and his colleagues, Abdul Hamid Abu Sulayman, 
Jamal Barzinji, Taha Jabir al-Alwani, Hisham Talib, and 
others. This concept aims at finding 
concrete solutions to the crisis of Islamic 
thought in the Muslim world, which they believed was the 
primary cause of Muslim decline and failure to assume 
their leadership roles, intellectually, socially, and 
politically in the modern world. He articulated the concept 
of Islamization and wrote intensively about it; he actually 
put this theory into action with the support of his 
colleagues through the international gathering of Muslim 
scholars in Switzerland in 1977. Then, he and some 
colleagues established the International Institute of 
Islamic Thought (IIIT) in 1981 in Virginia. Other 
conferences were conducted in Islamabad, Pakistan in 
1983 and Malaysia in 1984.* To make this idea a reality, 
he convinced his Muslim colleagues of it and traveled all 
over the Muslim world to share his vision with other 
renowned Muslim scholars. Some embraced the idea and 
some were skeptical of it. However, al Faruqi, who was a 
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strong advocate of the Islamization of Knowledge, with his 


utmost efforts backed it up intellectually and 
financially; the idea became a reality 
by bringing students from the Muslim world, 


offering them training in Western scholarship and by 
establishing the IIIT, which financially and 
academically supported that goal. “What can we 
do to produce the sense of Ummatism among us?” he once 
asked. He answered: 


But what we can do is to propose, to provide the material 
context in which the divine initiative might act. That 
humans meet one another, recognize and worship one 
God together, seek knowledge and wisdom jointly and 
achieve the concrete results together 
and finally eat, celebrate, enjoy themselves 

and intermarry together. If these activities are entered 
into candidly and for no other motive than seeking God's 
face, they can well be trusted to generate the Ummatic 
cement.? 


Another area of his ijtihad was his relentless effort to 
convince the Muslim world to look afresh at Western 
education, scholarship, and methodology, especially in 
liberal arts and sciences. He was convinced that there 
must be a marriage between Islamic traditional education 
and Western scholarship if Muslim scholars are to make 
any genuine contribution to humanity in the modern day. 
While Western education cannot be completely embraced 
without reservation and evaluation, neither can Islamic 
scholarship be accepted without thorough 
scrutiny and verification. Hence, a 
practical Muslim, al Farugi argued, is one who 
combines the two heritages: Islamic traditional education 
and Western education. He was not short of examples of 
Muslim scholars who marry these two traditions. Their 
contributions to the Muslim world are tremendous. 
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In implementing this goal, al Farugi tried something 
which was rare among his contemporary scholars - paying 
great attention to, and having deep interest in, educating 
and training Muslim women to be scholars of Islam like 
men. Through the IIIT, he offered women scholarships and 
assisted them just as he assisted their male counterparts. 
It was a great boost to the Muslim Ummah.” To al Faruqi, 
Muslim women scholars are uniquely valuable in that they 
are the bearers and nurturers of Islamic values in the new 
generation, both athome and at colleges. Many 
of these highly qualified students (men and 
women) earned their degrees from Temple University 
under his supervision. Some went back to their native 
countries to effect change and contribute to the 
advancement of their people; some remained in the USA 
and spread the light of Islam by enhancing a better 
understanding of Islam in the West.” 

Al Farugi also exercised ijtihad in the area of music, 
which he called handasat al-sawt - the "art of sound."?* 
Most orthodox Muslim scholars shied away from any 
discussion of music. The few who debate it often condemn 
it; they perceived its composition and listening a 
distraction from the remembrance of God. Al Farugi did 
not perceive it that way. Rather, he studied it, analyzed it, 
and elaborated on what was and was not acceptable about 
it, using concrete evidence from Islamic history and 
civilization. He concluded that the art of sound is more 
than music. Its usefulness and merit depend on how 
Muslims employ it. Certainly it can be a tool of 
remembrance and a means of lawful enjoyment; it can also 
be a tool of distraction for heedless people. He drew a full 
chart of those scholars in the past and present that 
engaged, wrote, and discussed this art.? 
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Conclusion 


Al Farugi was a free thinker and a unique scholar. He 
strove to revitalize Islam through many means and 
through his personal ijtihad. Without doubt, his ijtihad 
helped him modify his ideas whenever he found something 
better and more rational. He was not a mugallid, an 
imitator, in any sense. He changed his ideas all the time, 
as needed. He was a great advocate of Arabism before he 
became a reviver of Islamic thought. His thorough and 
unique understanding of the concept of Tawhid led him to 
illustrate Tawhid in a comprehensive way by recognizing it 
as the core of Islam in its totality. Every Islamic concept 
and doctrine should have relevance to the Tawhid if it is to 
have any legitimacy. He exercised his ijtihad in different 
ways and did not care whether other scholars agreed or 
disagreed with him. Al Faruqi was a brave scholar who 
dared to initiate new things and gave new interpretations 
to whatever he deemed fit in Islam. 
He believed very strongly that Islam has given 
Muslims the keys to success and it is their responsibility to 
use those keys in a mature manner without fear. His 
diverse intellectual works attest to his ijtihad in various 
spheres of life. Among the fruits of such ijtihad is the 
present gathering of his students at this conference. 
Personally, because of his innovative ideas and critical 
thinking, I consider al Farugi as a mujtahid par excellence 
and an imam without borders. 
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Ethics of Fertility Treatment: 


A Case Study of Nadya Suleman’s 
Feat 


Abul Fadl Mohsin Ebrahim 


Introduction 


Fertility drugs and in vitro fertilization (IVF) have 
undoubtedly brought delight to infertile families in many 
parts of the world. In the early part of last year, a thirty- 
three-year-old single mother, Nadya Suleman, gave birth 
to octuplets in California, USA, on 26 January 2009. 
Subsequently, what came to light was that she had been 
implanted with eight embryos left over from her earlier 
treatments. It seems that her doctors did not take into 
consideration before proceeding with the IVF that she 
already had six children under the age of seven, all 
conceived by in vitro fertilization, before conceiving the 
octuplets in the same way. Her case sent shockwaves 
through the medical fertility community. The questions 
that were raised were: 


How could a healthy mother of six have been allowed to 
have fertility treatment that resulted in octuplets? 
Should the mother’s mental health not have been 
considered prior to the IVF procedure being 

finalized? 
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Why were the medical dangers involved in giving birth to 
so many babies totally ignored? 
Should her capacity to raise such a large family not have 
been considered? 


While no one can overlook the fact that fertility treatments 
have undoubtedly opened the door to a host of possibilities 
in order to rectify infertility, the reality is also that what 
can be achieved may not necessarily be morally and 
religiously justified. 

This article addresses the ethics of fertility treatment 
with special reference to the case of Nadya Suleman in 
light of Islamic medical jurisprudence. Some of the issues 
that are deliberated upon are: 


The dilemma in resorting to infertility treatment. 

The legality for extending fertility treatment to a single 
mother. 

The validity for using donor sperm in fertility treatment. 
Mother’s health versus fertility treatment. 
Responsibility towards offspring. 


Professor Isma'il Raji al Farugi's thoughts are crystalized 
in his concept of Tawhid. It was during my postgraduate 
studies in the Department of Religion at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, USA, that I developed an interest 
in bioethics and Prof. al Farugi nurtured my 
understanding of bioethics in the context of Tawhid. 
Tawhid, as al Faruqi explains, 

signifies “the elimination of any power 
operative in nature beside God, whose eternal initiative is 
the immutable laws of nature.”! The cosmos that we 
inhabit has been created to serve the purpose of its 
Creator. This means that we have the moral obligation to 
change ourselves, our fellow human beings or society, and 
nature or our environment, so as to actualize the divine 
pattern (Sunnat Allah) in ourselves as well as in them. 
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Bioethics is in essence the study of ethical dilemmas 
which arise in the domain of biological research and the 
application of ethics in such medical innovations as 
organ transplantation, genetic engineering, 
artificial insemination, etc. In trying to resolve 
bioethical dilemmas, we therefore have the responsibility 
or obligation (taklif) of doing that precisely in obeisance to 
God and in accordance to His command, and should never 
try to ‘conquer’ death or manipulate life for 
our own selfishend. In other words, our 
moral obligation in resolving the bioethical dilemmas is to 
safeguard ourselves from usurping the role of God in 
creation. 


Implication of Infertility 


The desire to have one’s own offspring is a very strong 
human instinct and in many instances infertile women 
manage to achieve their dream of conceiving a child 
through the procedure of in vitro fertilization. Nadya 
Suleman, dubbed by the media as the ‘Octomom,’ made 
medical history on 26 January 2009 when she gave birth 
by Cesarean-section delivery to the world's longest- 
surviving octuplets (six boys and two girls) in California, 
USA. From her previous IVF treatments, she had six 
embryos remaining and requested that all of them be 
implanted to avoid the destruction of the frozen embryos. 
What appears to have happened is that when the six 
remaining embryos were implanted, two of the embryos 
split into twins, resulting in a total of eight embryos.’ 

The euphoria over the birth of octuplets was short-lived. 
Some serious questions began to be raised vis-a-vis her 
mental health, the dangers involved in giving birth to so 
many babies at once, and her capacity to raise such a 
large family. This article analyzes some pertinent issues in 
relation to the ethics of fertility treatment from an Islamic 
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medical jurisprudential perspective in light of Nadya 
Suleman's accomplishment. 


Natural Human Procreation Scenario 


Conception occurs when the man ejaculates 
his semen, the fluid containing the sperm, 
into the woman's vagina, around the time of ovulation, 
when her ovary releases an egg. Ovulation is an intricate 
event controlled by the pituitary gland, which is located at 
the base of the brain. The pituitary gland releases follicle- 
stimulating hormone (FSH), which stimulates a follicle in 
one of the ovaries to begin growing. The follicle produces 
the hormone estrogen and contains a maturing egg. When 
the egg is mature, the pituitary gland sends a surge of 
luteinizing hormone (LH) that causes the follicle to 
rupture (ovulate) and release the egg. 

Subsequent to ovulation, the egg is picked up by one of 
the fallopian tubes. In view of the fact that fertilization 
usually takes place inside the fallopian tube, the man’s 
sperm must be capable of swimming through the vagina 
and cervical mucus, up the cervical canal into the uterus, 
and up into the fallopian tube, where it must attach to and 
penetrate the egg in order to fertilize it. Then the 
fertilized egg continues traveling to the uterus and 
implants in the uterine lining, where it grows and 
matures. If all goes well with the pregnancy, a child is 
born approximately nine months later.º 


Definition of Infertility 


Infertility can be defined as the failure 
to produce a viable pregnancy within six to 
twelve months of regular sexual intercourse without the 
use of contraceptives.* Approximately 15 percent of all 
couples in the world today suffer from infertility with 40 
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percent attributed to male factors and 60 percent to 
female factors. Hormone therapy or corrective surgery 
may assist some infertile couples to have children without 
having to resort to any other form of medical assistance. 
Biomedical science has succeeded in highlighting that 
infertility may be caused by certain ‘defects’ either in the 
wife or husband. 


Male Infertility 

Male infertility may be due to the abnormality of the 
sperm in the sense that there is either a low sperm count 
or poor sperm movement or abnormal sperm shapes 
(morphology). This may result from excessive heat, such 
as frequent use of hot tubs, or the 

wearing of tight-fitting underwear; another 
cause could be contracting mumps after puberty, which 
may cause permanent damage to the testes. Infertility may 
also be associated with certain anatomical abnormalities 
such as varicocele, an abnormality of the veins 
surrounding the testes, or non-descended testicles, a birth 
defect that leads to infertility if untreated. Likewise, the 
ducts that carry the sperm from the testes to the penis 
may be absent or blocked. Infertility may also result from 
reverse ejaculation whereby the male ejaculates in the 
reverse direction so that the semen enters the bladder 
instead of going out through the tip of the penis. This may 
occur as a result of severe diabetes, neurological disease, 
or prostate surgery.° 


Female Infertility 

Female infertility may result from the absence or blockage 
of the fallopian tubes. Closure of the tubes may occur 
especially as a result of sexually transmitted diseases or 
occasionally from an infection originating from within the 
abdomen, which may be from a ruptured appendix. 
Handling of the tubes during pelvic surgery may damage 
the tubes. Another problem may be associated with the 
failure to ovulate (anovulation) so that no egg emerges 
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from the ovary, in which case there may be a problem in 
the ovary or pituitary gland. Female infertility may also 
result from an allergy to the proteins contained in the 
semen. Sometimes the female may be born without a 
uterus or with an abnormal uterus.º 


Assisted Reproduction 

Assisted reproduction refers to specialized infertility 
treatments which entail consummation of conception 
without conventional sexual intercourse. Louise 

Joy Brown, the first test-tube baby in 

the world,was conceived by in vitro fertilization, and 
was born through a planned Cesarean section on 25 July 
1978, in Oldham General Hospital, Greater Manchester, 
UK. Her parents, Lesley and John Brown, had been trying 
to have a child for nine years without success because of 
Lesley’s blocked fallopian tubes. 

Louise Brown is currently working as a postal worker 
and was previously a nursery nurse at a childcare centre 
in Bristol, UK. She was married on 4 September 2004, and 
gave birth to a baby boy, who was conceived naturally, on 
20 December 2006.’ 


In Vitro Fertilization (IVF) 


In vitro fertilization is the combining of a man’s sperm and 
a woman’s eggs outside of the body in a laboratory dish. If 
fertilization occurs, the resulting embryos are transferred 
to the woman’s uterus, where one or more may implant in 
the uterine lining and subsequently develop. Initially, IVF 
was used to treat women with blocked, damaged, or 
absent fallopian tubes. IVF is currently used to treat many 
causes of infertility, such as endometriosis, or cases where 
there are issues on the male’s side, or when a couple’s 
infertility is unexplained. IVF may be done with a couple’s 
own eggs and sperm or with donor eggs, sperm, or even 
embryos. A couple may choose to use a donor if there is a 
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problem with their own sperm or eggs, or if they have a 
known genetic disease that could be passed on to a child. 
The first step in an IVF treatment cycle 
is for the woman to undergo 
ovarian stimulation. Fertility drugs are used to stimulate 
the ovaries to produce multiple eggs rather than the 
single egg that normally develops each month. Multiple 
eggs are needed because some eggs will, for unexplained 
reasons, not fertilize or develop normally after egg 
retrieval. Undoubtedly, pregnancy rates are higher when 
more than one egg is fertilized and transferred to the 
uterus. What normally happens is that the extra embryos 
remaining after the embryo transfer are either discarded 
or cryopreserved (frozen) for future transfer. 
Cryopreservation makes future  assisted-reproduction 
cycles simpler, less expensive, and less invasive than the 
initial IVF cycle, since the woman would not require 
ovarian stimulation or egg retrieval each time. Once 
frozen, embryos may be stored for several years. However, 
it should be noted that (a) not all embryos survive the 
freezing and thawing process, and (b) the live birth rate is 
lower with cryopreserved embryo transfer. 


Fertility Treatment: The Muslim Dilemma 


In the West today, where secularism prevails, there is 
almost no limit to the extent that one may go in order to 
rectify one’s infertility problem. Perhaps the only concern 
in that part of the world relates to whether such assisted- 
reproductive manipulations, which do not involve sexual 
intimacy between the spouses, could in any way have an 
adverse effect on the family in general and children in 
particular. On the other hand, since Muslims are bound by 
the dictates of the Shari‘ah (divine law), the dilemma for 
infertile Muslims is whether it would be permissible for 
them to resort to assisted reproduction 
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in order to fulfill their dreamof becoming 
parents. 

Muslims firmly believe that procreation of 
the human species is part of the 


divine plan, as is evident from the following verse of the 
Qur’an: “O mankind! Reverence your Guardian-Lord, Who 
created you from a single person, created of like nature, 
his mate, and from them twain scattered (like seeds) 
countless men and women” (Qur’an, 4:1). It is important 
to note that Muslims in general look forward to having 
children and are well aware of the prophetic hadith in this 
regard: “Marry women who will love you and give birth to 
many children for I shall take pride in the great number of 
my Ummah [nation]."? 

However, at the same time, they firmly believe 
that nothing happens except as willed by Allah, 
and their conviction in this regard is based upon the 
following Qur’anic verses: 


To Allah belongs the dominion of the heavens and the 
earth. He creates what He wills (and plans). He bestows 
(children) male or female according to His will (and 
plan). Or He bestows both males and females, and He 
leaves barren whom He wills: for He is full of Knowledge 
and power. (Qur’an, 2:49-50) 


Al-Sabuni, in his Mukhtasar Tafsir Ibn Kathir, points out 
that Ibn Kathir, while explaining the above verse, alludes 
to the following: 

Allah informs (us) that He is the One Who is the Creator 

of the heavens and the earth, and that He alone decides 

what is to take place in them. He gives to whom He 
pleases and holds back (His bounties) from whom He 
pleases. He creates whatever He wishes. He may bestow 

(to a couple) only female children and to another males 

only, while to yet another He may bless (them) with both 

males and females and may even leave (some of the 
people) barren.? 
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The above Qur'anic verse actually poses a dilemma to 
Muslims vis-a-vis rectifying infertility. The perplexing 
questions for them are: 


1. If it has been pre-ordained for them 
to be barren, would it be 
justified for them to resort to fertility 
treatment? 


2. Won't fertility treatment tamper with the Sunnah of 
Allah (preordained divine plan) for natural human 


procreation? 
What is important to reinforce — here is 
that, firstly,the Qur'an (19:2-7 and 11:72) 


makes reference to the barrenness of the wives of at least 
two prophets, Zakariyya and Ibrahim, who implored Allah 
to bestow upon them offspring and He fulfilled 

their supplications. This underpins the fact 
that parental instinct is innate. 

Secondly, while it is may seem that fertility treatment 
tampers with the pre-ordained divine plan for human 
procreation, attention ought to be drawn to the fact that 
the Prophet Muhammad urged his followers to seek 
medical attention whenever they were unwell. For 
example, the following incident is recorded in the hadith 
literature: 


The Bedouin Arabs came to the Prophet and said, "O 
Messenger of Allah, should we treat ourselves?" He 
replied, "Yes, O servants of Allah, you must treat 
(yourselves): for verily, Allah has not created a disease 
without providing a cure for it, except for one disease." 
They asked him: "Which one is it?" He replied, "Old 
age.”!º 


Moreover, Prophet Muhammad is also reported to have 
said, “For every disease there is a cure.”!' 
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In contemporary times, depending on the nature of the 
problem, infertility can be regarded as a 
“disease” and it would be justified for 
Muslims to resortto fertility treatment. For 
example, hormone therapy, corrective surgery and more 
radical means to manipulate pregnancy in the laboratory 
can actually assist infertile couples to have children. 

However, Muslims ought to bear in mind that if 
infertility is as a result of some permanent congenital 
defect such as, for example, sometimes a female may be 
born without a uterus, then fertility would be impossible. 
In that case, the wife should resign her fate in Allah and 
come to terms with the fact that her barrenness has been 
divinely pre-ordained, although she should never lose 
sight of the fact that her parental instinct, and that of her 


spouse, could still be fulfilled by 
fostering an orphan, which the Qur’an 
strongly recommends. In doing so, they would have 


the joy of rearing children who, though biologically not 
their own, could be brought up as their own children and 
undoubtedly Allah would amply reward them for doing 
that. 

It is important to note that while it is permitted for 
Muslims to foster children, their foster-children are not 
entitled to inherit from them since they are not their 
biological children. Their foster-parents can leave them a 
bequest up to one-third of the value of their estate. 
Moreover, when their foster-children become adults, they 
are not allowed to freely intermingle with their foster- 
parents. For example, the foster-mother ought to wear the 
hijab (head cover) in front of their foster-parented son, 
unless, of course, she had breastfed him during infancy. As 
for foster-parented daughters, they are to observe the 
hijab at all times in the presence of their foster-father. 

Furthermore, Muslims are censured from legally 
adopting children in view of the fact that legal adoption 
results in blotting out the biological genealogy of 
the children that are officially adopted. 
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In this context, the Qur'an categorically 
states: 


Allah has not made for any man two hearts in his (one) 
body: Nor has He made your wives whom you divorce by 
zihar your mothers: Nor has He made your adopted sons 
your sons. Such is (only) your (manner of) speech by 
your mouths. But, Allah tells you the Truth and He shows 
the (Right) way. (Qur'an, 33:4) 


Assisted Reproduction and the Law 


When conception occurs as a result of assisted 
insemination by a donor (AID), the sperm donor would 
technically be the genetic father and the other person's 
wife would be the genetic and legal mother. This gives rise 
to a host of problems. For example, what role then does 
the husband play? Is he merely responsible for supporting 
the child, knowing full well that child is not his genetic 
child? In the absence of legislation, the 
lawfulness of artificial insemination was doubtful 
and even the legal status of a child conceived by AID was 
uncertain. When legislation came into operation in the 
form of statutes in various Western and African countries, 
these uncertainties were finally removed. 


Statutory Regulation 

In South Africa, artificial insemination” is 
considered to be a lawful procedure in terms of the 
conditions laid down in the Human Tissue Act.? 

The following proviso ought to be noted:!* 


1. The doctor involved in this procedure must be 
registered with the Director General, National Health 
and Population Development, and should be working 
in approved premises. 
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. Artificial insemination may only be 


carried out on married women 
whose husbands must consent in writing. 
Sale of gametes (sperm and ova/eggs) constitutes a 
criminal offence, but the donor may be compensated 
for any reasonable expenses incurred by him to effect 
the donation. 
Before removal of the gametes, the doctor must 
establish that the donor has undergone, no more than 
a year earlier, medical tests for sexually transmitted 
diseases as well as sperm analysis (in case of male 
donors) or a gynecological examination (in case of 
female donors). 


. Usage of semen obtained from mentally ill persons, 


minors, and habitual criminals are totally prohibited. 


In the United Kingdom, the Human Fertilization and 
Embryology Act of 1990 embodies a scheme for the 
regulation of assisted reproduction and research on 
human embryos outside the human body. Interestingly, it 
also includes a conscience clause, thus ensuring that 
professionals may not be coerced to participate in any of 


the 


activities governed by the Act.” Some of the 


regulations are:!? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The establishment of a Human Fertilization and 

Embryology Authority (HFEA) to supervise and 

provide information and advice to the Secretary of 

State about embryos and about treatment services 

governed by the Act. 

Assisted reproductive treatment centres ought to be 

licensed. 

Activities that cannot be licensed include: 

e placing in a woman any live gametes or embryos 
other than those of human origin; 

e placing ofa human embryo in any animal; 

e replacement ofan embryonic nucleus by a nucleus 
of any other person or embryo (intended to 
prevent cloning). 
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The Legal Status of the AID Child 

In South Africa, according to the Children’s Status Act," 
children bornas the result of artificial 
insemination of a woman with her 
husband's permission are considered the legitimate 
children of that woman and her husband. The husband 
would then be obliged to support the child. In other 
words, according to the judgment of Mr. Justice Steyn of 
the Transvaal Court in the 1979 case V vs. R,* a child 
conceived through AID would not amount to 

adultery on two grounds: (a) that in 
artificial insemination there is no satisfaction of 
the sexual urge, and (b) the woman does not surrender 
her reproductive power to the donor. 

In the United States of America? and in certain 
Commonwealth countries,? the legal status of a child born 
as a result of AID had been established for some time. 
Insofar as England is concerned, legislation in this regard 
was delayed until the passage of the Family Reform Act 
1987, section 27. On the basis of this Act, if a woman were 
to be inseminated by the sperm of a man other than her 
husband, but with the latter's consent, the husband would 
be treated as the father of the child, thereby establishing 
the legitimacy of the AID child. It should also be noted 
that section 28(6)(a) of the Human and Fertilization and 
Embryology Act of 1990 excludes the donor from 
paternity.?! 


Anonymity of the Donor 

The United Kingdom removed the anonymity of the donor 
in April 2005, thus allowing a child to discover their 
biological parent when reaching maturity. Moreover, 
semen donated before April 2005 from anonymous donors 
was allowed to be used for treatment until April 2006. As 
of April 2006, treatment with anonymous sperm is no 
longer allowed.? However one has to concede that 
gamete and embryo donation increases the risk of 
inadvertent consanguinity because there is always the 
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possibility of offspring conceived with gametes from the 
same source meeting and, unaware of their genetic 
relationship, marrying and reproducing. 

The Single/Unwed Mother and Fertility Treatment 


Nadya Suleman was married to Marcos Gutierrez in 1996 
and they separated in 2000 due to their failure to conceive 
children together. Her husband filed for divorce 
in November 2006 and the divorce was 
finalized in January 2008.” In effect, she was 
a single mother when she underwent fertility treatment. 
Hence, in Islam, like in all other religions, a family 
constitutes a husband, his wife, and their children, and 
this means that procreation should be within the context 
of matrimony. To enter into matrimony wouldin 
essence be the fulfillment of the 

Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad and is regarded as a 
desirable institution.^ In other words, marriage would 
ensure legitimacy of the children. In view of that, it 
logically follows that the Shari'ah precludes the single 
mother from receiving fertility treatment. It is to be noted 
that even a widow is not allowed to be impregnated with 
her late husband's sperm due to the fact that, once the 
husband dies, the marital bond is terminated. Hence, 
posthumous impregnation of the wife would be deemed 
haram (forbidden) due to the fact that the wife has the 
option to marry someone else after a certain specified 
period (iddah) after her husband's demise. The 
Qur'an stipulates the time frame for the “ddah in the 
following verse: "And if you die and leave widows behind, 
they shall wait concerning themselves four months and 
ten days" (Qur'an, 2:234). 


Use of Donor Sperm 


The Qur'an recognizes the vital role that the sperm plays 
in human reproduction, and states: "Now let man but 
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think from what he is created! He is created from a drop 
emitted [i.e. sperm] - proceeding from between the 
backbone and ribs” (Qur'an, 86:5-7). But the Qur'an 
warns that this ‘seed’ or sperm should not be misused in 
the sense that its emission and fertilization of the ovum 
should be within the context of the marital bond. This is 
evident from the following Qur'anic verse: “Successful 
indeed are the believers...who abstain from sex except 
with those joined to them in the marriage bond” (Qur'an, 
23:1-6). 

Insofar as the permissibility/non-permissibility of making 
use of donor sperm in fertility treatment is concerned, the 
former head of al-Azhar University, the late Shaykh 
Mahmud Shaltut, issued the following religious decree 
(fatwa) condemning it and equating it to an adulterous 
act: 

Artificial insemination with the | sperm of a 

foreign person, is under the 

Shari‘ah, a grievous crime and a great sin and is 
tantamount to adultery for their essence is the same and 
their result is also the same. For, it is the insertion of the 
sperm of a foreign person intentionally into a tilth which 
has not been legally tied to him through the bond of 


marriage... The legal verdict for artificial 
insemination in that way is the same 
as that of adultery which has been condemned 


and prohibited by the Divine Shari'ah.” 


Dr. Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradawi elucidates the prohibition 
of AID as follows: “Islam safeguards lineage by prohibiting 
zina [adultery and fornication] and legal adoption, thus 
keeping the family line unambiguously defined 


without any foreign element entering 
into it. It likewise prohibits what is 
known as artificial insemination if 
the donor of the spermis other than the 


husband."?$ 
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Although Nadya Suleman claimed that the person who 
donated the sperm is the biological father of all her 
fourteen children, the above legal verdict, which stipulates 
that AID is regarded to be an unlawful means of rectifying 
infertility, renders the legal status of her children thus 
conceived as illegitimate. Therefore, denying her children 
of their inalienable right to legitimacy violates one of the 
magasid of the Shari'ah, namely hifz al-nasl (protection of 
progeny). 


Mother's Health Versus Fertility Treatment 


By virtue of their profession, doctors generally occupy 
positions of dignity and respect in society. Classical 
Muslim physicians such as Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Razi 
(d. 923 ce), Ibn Sina’ (d. 1037 ce), and others were known 
as hukama’ (wise men) for they were versed in both 
philosophy and medicine, and did not restrict themselves 
to the pathological prognosis of their patients’ diseases. 
They were also equally concerned about their patients’ 
spiritual, social, and psychological well-being. 


It is He Who has made you (His) agents, inheritors of the 
earth and has raised some of you above others in ranks 
so that He may test you in the gifts that He has given 
you. Your Lord is Swift in Retributions; and He is Ever- 
Forgiving, Most Merciful. (Qur’an, 6:165) 

It may rightly be inferred from the above Qur’anic verse 
that the vocational role of doctors in preserving the health 
of their patients and in alleviating their distress and 
suffering is indeed a great privilege and grave 
responsibility. 

Medicine, it must be conceded, is a high-risk profession 
in view of the fact that medical treatment entails dealing 
with the health, body, and even the life of the patient. A 
slight error on the part of the doctor may have disastrous 
consequences, which explains why in most Western 
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countries, malpractice litigation is on the increase.” This 
seeming obsession with malpractice claims has 
undoubtedly led to higher costs of doctors’ malpractice 
insurance, higher cost of medical services, and the 
doctors’ reluctance to take on medically complicated 
cases. In contrast, we find that classical 
Muslim jurists deliberated on the issue of the 
requirement of doctors to pay compensation when they 
erred in the treatment offered and came to the following 
conclusions:?? 


1. If doctors feared high fines and 
heavy financial punishments,they would 

refuse to treat patients unless they were absolutely 
sure that the remedy was suitable. 

2. Mistakes contribute to medical science. 

3. Caring for the sick is a divine decree; therefore, only 
negligent doctors must be punished, not those who 
acted with good intent but erred. 


However the above do not necessarily absolve Muslim 
doctors of malpractice. In the context of the discussion 
that follows, the doctor's liability is restricted to some 
specific issues which are related to 

medical negligence. 


Specific Cases for Liability 
In light of Islamic medical jurisprudence, a doctor would 
be deemed liable for the following:?? 


Practicing medicine when not fully licensed. 

Treating a patient without his/her consent. 

Willful negligence. 

Operation on the body beyond the location agreed 
upon by the patient. 


od m 


In all the above cases, the doctor would have to personally 
pay the daman (compensation) for the damages to the 
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patient or patient's family. In all other circumstances 
which are beyond the doctor's control,? the doctor would 
not personally be held accountable and compensations to 
the patient or patient's family would be provided by the 
Bayt al-Mal (Public Treasury). The wisdom behind this is 
to encourage doctors to discharge their duties willingly 
without any qualms regarding the consequences that may 
ensue, but which are beyond their control.’ 

The Beverley Hills fertility doctor, Michael Kamrava, 
under whose care Nadya Suleman underwent a series of 
fertility treatments from 1997 to 2008, had, without an 
iota of doubt, acted beyond the reasonable judgment of 
any treating physician by facilitating and allowing eight 
fetuses to grow in Nadya Suleman's uterus. He had 
undoubtedly placed the health and life of his patient, as 
well as that of her fetuses, in jeopardy. Although Nadya 
Suleman managed to give birth to all eight babies without 
any danger to her health, it is imperative to point out that 
she already had six children conceived through IVF 
procedures between 2001 and 2006, of whom three are 
disabled. Her three oldest children are suffering from 
ADHD, a speech impediment, and autism respectively.? 
Therefore, in light of the Shari'ah, even if Nadya Suleman 
were married and wanted to have more children through 
IVF, without any third-party involvement, she would have 
been disqualified from undergoing any further 
fertility treatment on the basis of the legal 
maxim /a darara wa la dirar (no harm and no harassment). 
In other words, Nadya Suleman’s health and life would 
take precedence over her desire to conceive. It is 
heartening to note that, after almost a year deliberating, 
the California Medical Board formally accused Dr. Michael 
Kamrava of negligence and violation of professional 
guidelines. 
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Responsibility Towards Offspring 


Children are regarded as amanah (assets bestowed on us 
by Allah) and parents are therefore obliged and entrusted 
to take good care of them. According to the Shari'ah, the 
obligation to feed, clothe, educate, and protect the 
children until they blossom into adulthood rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the father. In the case of Nadya 
Suleman, who, of her own volition, denied her children the 
right to have a legitimate father, she is then solely 
responsible to fulfill that duty. However, looking 
at her financial situation, she may not 

be in a position to do that. According to the Huffington 
Post, in 2009 Nadya Suleman had no income and was 
$50,000 in debt. She was receiving $1,800 per month in 
federal supplemental security income disability payments 
for her three oldest children and $490 per month in food 
stamps.** 

However, it is to be noted that, according to the Sunnah, 
children should also be pampered and loved. It is reported 
by Abu Hurayrah that one day, the Prophet Muhammad 
kissed his grandson, Hasan ibn Ali, in the presence of 
alAqra’ ibn Habis al-Tamim, who was sitting beside him. 
Al-Aqra’ said, “I have ten children and I have never kissed 
any one of them.” Allah's Apostle cast a look at him and 
said, “Whoever is not merciful to others will not be treated 
mercifully.” In an interview Nadya Suleman promised to 
be there for all her fourteen children, giving them all the 
love they need, and that may be the only obligation that 
she will be in a position to discharge towards her children. 


Conclusion 


This article has been purely academic since Nadya 
Suleman is not a Muslim. In view of the fact that she 
became an instant ‘celebrity’ upon giving birth to her 
octuplets, the aim of the writer was to look at the ethics of 
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fertility treatment using her feat as a case study in order 
to establish the legal implication of her action, had she 
been a Muslim. The conclusions arrived at are: Firstly, 
Muslims may resort to fertility treatment as long as there 
is no third-party involvement. Secondly, a Muslim 
single/unwed mother is not allowed to undergo fertility 
treatment because the act of procreation should be within 
the confines of matrimony. Thirdly, the 
efficacy of fertility treatment should be 
carefully assessed in order to ascertain that the mother's 
health and life, as well as that of her prospective 
child/children, are not in any way compromised. Finally, 
Muslims ought to bear in mind that besides being able to 
give their children all the love they need, they are also 
expected to be able to discharge other duties towards 
them, namely to feed, clothe, educate, and protect them 
from any harm that may accrue from their irresponsible 
actions. 

In the context of Tawhid, as expounded by al Faruqi, the 
action of Nadya Suleman to manipulate life through in 
vitro fertilization, by having eight embryos transplanted in 
her uterus, placing her life and that of her children at 
risk, was not done with the aim of 
fulfilling the purpose of God in 
procreation of the human species, but 
ratherfor her own selfishend. 
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of Isma'il Al Faruqi 


Charles Fletcher 


Introduction 


Among  Western-educated Muslim scholars in the 
twentieth century the most systematic attempt to 
construct a theoretical model for an Islamic-based 
approach to interfaith dialogue was developed by Isma‘il 
al Faruqi. Anyone setting out to write on the contemporary 
environment of Muslim-Christian dialogue will inevitably 
wind their way toward al Faruqi. Kate Zebiri, in her book 
Muslims and Christians Face to Face, commented on the 
dearth of contemporary Muslim specialists in the study of 
Christianity and noted that al Faruqi had thus far 
produced the most exhaustive Islamic treatment of 
Christianity by a Western Muslim.' Jane I. Smith agreed, 
recognizing that he was one of the most active Muslims in 
interfaith work and a major contributor to its 
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development, even a kind of “Muslim father of the 
dialogue.”? Kenneth Cragg, who knew and engaged him in 
dialogue, wrote: “It will be fair to say that there are few 
Muslims in the realm of Muslim, Jewish, Christian 
dialogue who, from mid-to-late twentieth-century, have 
served and stirred it more spiritedly than Isma‘il al 
Farugi." Zafar Ishaq Ansari goes even further, citing 


al Faruqi as the dominant Muslim 
figure in comparative religion in the last 
(twentieth) century.’ Finally John Esposito, 
reflecting upon al Farugi's career, wrote that: 


“He was a major force in Islam's dialogue with other world 
religions," and "His writings, speeches and participation 
and leadership role in interreligious meetings and 
organizations...made him the most visible and prolific 
Muslim contributor to the dialogue of 
world religions.”* 


As an Arab Palestinian immigrant to the USA, he 
contextualized his faith in the West and emerged as a 
passionate Muslim activist scholar intent on preparing the 
world Muslim community to engage the Western world. Al 
Farugi came to the study of religion through philosophy, 
and in the course of his academic career not only created 
principles for interfaith dialogue, but applied his theory in 
active dialogue and debate. Although there is still much to 
write regarding his work, our intent is limited to a brief 
summary and critique of his dialogical system with the 
objective of building upon his interfaith contributions and 
furthering the course of Muslim interfaith study and 
dialogue. 


A Summary of Al Farugi’s Dialogical System 


The summation of al Farugi's dialogical system is at times 
as complex and as nuanced as he was as a Muslim 
philosopher. His ideas of engagement were first 

derived from his philosophical work on 
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value theory, which was the subject of his doctoral 
studies. Our immediate interest is best served by 
explaining his dialogical work by examining his 
intellectual constructs for the context and purpose of 
dialogue along with his methodological foundations. This 
will be followed by some discussion of practical 
applications and al Farugi's contributions and legacy in 
dialogue. 

The intellectual construct or foundation of his system of 
dialogue was largely completed in the early part of his 
career, at least by 1968, with the following years focused 
on its application.’ The context which prompted and 
shaped his ideas was based first upon Muslim 
self-understanding; that is, how Muslims could 
understand Islam within the Western world along with 
adequate responses to the West's many challenges. This 
created a corollary context of preparing the Muslim 
Ummah to engage the West. Thisis generally seen 
in his ‘Islamizationof Knowledge' project 
and specifically with his commitment to  interfaith 
dialogue and study.º In other words, al Faruqi's concerns 
were not limited to theoretical ecumenism, but were 


firmly planted in the reality of Muslim 
engagement among the community of living 
faiths. 


Although his objective was to equip and educate fellow 
Muslims with the tools and the desire to be at the 
forefront of religious dialogue, his dialogical intent was to 
move beyond an Islamic-based system to create a method 
of dialogue that everyone could employ. Thus, he 
attempted to create a theology-free rational system for the 
study and evaluation of religion.’ In essence, one need not 
be a Muslim to use his methodology, for he believed that 
the principles he championed would be applicable by all 
participants regardless of belief and thus they could 
become the basis for genuine dialogue. 

Before examining his principles of dialogue, it is 
important to introduce the methodological foundations 
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through which he arrived at his ideas. When al Faruqi’s 
contributions are mentioned, his ideas are often presented 
in summary fashion without any attention given to either 
the academic influence of the field of the 
history of religions or the foundational 
sets of principles which were developed as a precursor 
to his methodology of dialogue.!? 

As he moved from philosophy into the study of religion, 
al Farugi adopted certain concepts that would guide both 
his study of religions and Muslim dialogical engagement. 
Among the most significant was the 
practice of epoché, which is the suspension of 
personal belief. Al Faruqi described in this way: 


..to get out of oneself and, putting oneself as it were 
entirely in parenthesis, to exercise by means of the 
imagination a leap into the religious factum in question. 
Then - and there we go beyond the technical sense of 
epoché - standing freely and within the life-fact, one has 
to “live” it, i.e., to enable himself, and actually to suffer 
himself, to be determined by the content beheld alone. 
Only then can he be said to have apprehended the 
meaning presented, to have not only surveyed that 
content as it were for the outside but to have ‘been’ it.!! 


By laying aside presuppositions and consciously 
attempting to understand religion from the inside, this led 
al Farugi to approach non-Muslim faiths on their own 
terms. True dialogue cannot occur unless one has 
accurately apprehended  another's faith in ways 
acceptable to the adherent.'* Thus al Faruqi could write: 


For me to understand Christianity, for example, 
according to its own standards, and Christian thought as 
an autonomous expression of Christian experience is all 
well and good. But, if I ever omit from this 
understanding the claim that Christianity is a valid 
religion for all men, that the Christian faith is not only a 
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true expression of what God may have done for some 
people but of what He has done or ever will do for the 
redemption of all men, of man as such, I am certain I 
would miss the essence and core.!º 


However, he realized that after comprehension one must 
move beyond epoché to evaluation. Without the freedom 
and responsibility to measure a religion against truth, 
there is nothing but relativism devoid of any criteria with 
which to validate different truth claims. Again al Faruqi 
emphasized and recognized that: 


What is needed is the establishment and elaboration of 
the higher principles which are to serve as basis for the 
comparison of various systems of meanings, of cultural 
patterns, of moralities, and of religions; the principles by 
reference to which the meanings of such systems and 
patterns may be understood, conceptualized, and 
systematized.'* 


Thus he developed two sets of principles. One set was 
designed for the comparative study of religion, which was 
to guide understanding, and the second was to evaluate 
various religions based upon what he labeled as meta- 
religious principles. Each of these sets of principles 
provides a foundation for his later derivation of dialogical 
principles and thus we must take a moment to study these. 

The purpose of his guidelines for comparative religious 
study was to focus on understanding the differences and 
similarities between faiths without concern whether or not 
a religious system was true or valid. He coined five 
principles: 


1. Internal coherence 
2. External coherence 


3. Religious beliefs must connect with human religious 
experience 


4. Religious beliefs must correspond with reality 
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5. Religious beliefs should improve humanity’® 


The idea of internal coherence was intended to be 
measured from within the religion under study; that is, 
there could not be any ‘self-contradiction’ and ‘the 
religious system should make sense rationally.’ In 
addition, external coherence meant that a faith needed to 
correspond with the wider human understanding of 
religious history, logic, and the context of the human 
situation of life and knowledge.” The latter three 
principles moved the boundaries of comparative religious 
study into the context of religious experience, into the 
realm of reality as opposed to myth and into the notion 
that the purpose of religion is to improve the moral and 
ethical situation of humanity. It should be emphasized that 
although the above principles may appear evaluative in 
nature, al Faruqi’s intention was to understand a religion 
from the perspective of a believer or adherent. At this 
point there is no attempt to determine the truth of a 
religion, for a religious system could meet all the above 
principles and yet still be untrue. 

This pre-dialogical phase meant understanding and 
communicating this knowledge by means of practicing 
epoché, which included a juxtaposition of differences and 
similarities between different religions based on the 
‘common religious experience of humanity.’'® The objective 
of evaluating religions necessitated a second set of 
principles. 

Al Faruqi derived a set of 
evaluative principles defined as meta- 
religion.? The intent was to create a set of external 
criteria not derived from religion, but suitable to evaluate 
religion. This is accomplished through philosophy and, as 
such, these are complex ideas revolving around value 
theory as the primary means to evaluate the degree of 
validity of a particular religion. It is beyond our purpose to 
explore in depth his philosophical ideas, but we can 
summarize his six meta-religious principles, which are: 
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1. Being is of two realms; that is, the ideal and the 
actual realm of existence. 

2. Ideal being is relevant to actual being. 

3. Relevance of the ideal being to the actual being is a 
command (by which al Farugi meant that the ideal 
being commands the actual being). 

4. Actual being is, as such, good. 

Actual being is malleable. 

6. Perfection of the cosmos is the burden of humans 
alone. 


al 


The first principle is that God exists in 


the ideal realm and all creation exists in the 
actual.” In this way, value, which exists in 
the ideal, is not identified with an object as it 


exists in the actual realm. What he meant was that an 
object does not  defineits own value. For 

example, the value of money is not 

an intrinsic quality of the paper or metal, but it receives 
value from people. Thus he wrote that: “Since 

the ideal realmacts as principle of 
classification, of the order and structure of actual 
being, it follows that it [ideal realm] provides the pattern 
by which the actual is or is not what it is, the standard by 
which the actual is or is not valuable.”?! Objects in the 
actual realm are dependent upon the values that exist in 
the ideal realm. The ideal realm also provides the 
standard by which the actual is judged and valued 
precisely because value is not in the same category as the 
object itself. In this way the ideal is relevant to the actual 
and this is seen as God's concern for His creation 
(principle two). This concern is expressed in law or God's 
will whether in terms of natural or revealed law (principle 
three). In the words of al Farugi: 


Regardless of whether or not man obeys the command, 
the ideal realm persists in commanding. It judges the 
actual situation as praiseworthy or condemnable; 
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whoever enters the situation stands under its command 
to realize the value in question; and hence, under its 


judgment as to whether he is, or is not, 
as he ought to be; whether he 
has, or has not, fulfilled what he 


ought to do.” 


Thus God created for the purpose of perfecting 
humanity such that creation is valued as good not in itself, 
but because God values creation (principle four). 
Humanity then has the potential to obey and achieve 
various levels of fulfilment in following 
God's commands and therefore realize the values 
God places upon various objects in creation (principle 
five). Again an example may prove helpful. 
Since God  valuespeople, we value one another. 
However, people can value each other in various degrees, 
such that racism is considered to be wrong because it 
disvalues a group of people. Finally people have the 
unique responsibility to obey and bring forth value from 
the ideal into the actual (principle six). 


His [humanity's] significance in creation is 

precisely this, that he is the only 
creature who holds the key to the entrance of the 
valuational ideal into the actual. Man is the bridge which 
values must cross if they are to enter the real. He stands 
at the cross road of the two realms of being, 
participating in both, susceptible to both.” 


This final idea is significant because, 
according to al Faruqi, God has given 
the responsibility to humanity to actualize His ideal values 
within creation. So, it follows that if humanity does not 
actualize value then it remains in the ideal realm. 

Despite the technical philosophical nature of his 
arguments, it is important to grasp what al Faruqi was 
attempting to create and why. In the period in which he 
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worked, the comparative nature of religious studies 
tended toward determining true and false. Aside from the 
desire for a supra-religious means by which all religions 
could be measured against some external standard, he 
was trying to move beyond the categories of true and 
false. Instead, he sought to evaluate religions based upon 
how close they came to meeting value and the 
corresponding morality. Therefore he could posit the idea 
that religions are not necessarily true or false, but each is 
at a different degree or level of attaining value. In this way 
each has a greater or lesser claim to truth, recognizing 
that each religion contains some truth.” 


Armed with these sets of principles for the study of 
religion, one to guide understanding and the other to 
measure and evaluate the level of value achievement, al 
Farugi developed his dialogical ideas. The previous 
principles become the foundation for his principles of 
dialogue. 

At the  outsetal Faruqi defined and 
set the objectives for his perspective of 
dialogue as both a ‘dimension of human consciousness’ 
and a “removal of all barriers between man for a free 
intercourse of ideas without which demands that the 
sounder claim to the truth win.'? The objective of dialogue 
in his words: 


We must say it boldly that the end of dialogue is 
conversion; not conversion to my, your, or anyone else's 
religion, culture or political regime, but to the truth. 
Conversion, as a conviction of the truth, is not only 
legitimate, but obligatory - indeed, the only alternative 
consistent with sanity, seriousness and dignity.?* 


As for the principles of dialogue, one can see the 
reappearance of the previously derived principles that 
guide understanding and evaluation. Specifically, al 
Farugi's principles of dialogue are: 
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1. No religious pronouncement is beyond critique. 
Internal coherence must exist. 

3. Proper historical perspective must be maintained 
(external coherence). 

4. Correspondence with reality must exist. 

5. Freedom from absolutized scriptural 

figurizations. 

6. Dialogue should be conducted in areas where there 
exists a greater possibility of success, such as ethical 
values.” 


Of these principles we have already introduced internal 
and external coherence (principles two and three of 
comparative religious studies) and the correspondence 
with reality (principle four of comparative religious 
studies). The first dialogical principle simply 


means that there are no dogmatic, 
authoritarian statements that are unquestionably 
accepted. This is arguably a significant step, 
essentially permitting critical inquiry into 
the most central beliefs held by a 
religious system. Principle five amplifies 
this openness by permitting the exploration of dogmatic 
and normative concepts -not in terms of 

rejection, but in a spirit of freedom 
from definitive and categorical statements of 

the interpretation of revelation. The final 


principle tries to guide discourse toward the most 
productive and fruitful avenues, recognizing that often 
questions of doctrine become measurements of 
faithfulness to one's religion, leading to a defense of one's 
view of belief and limiting dialogue to questions where the 
answers are simply true or false. 

A] Farugi favored ethics as the most suitable subject for 
dialogue as he believed this could be approached from the 
perspective of varying degrees of ethical realization and 
not as true and false categories. For example, justice is 
spoken of in terms of the attainment and application of an 
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ideal value. “Differences in ethical perception, on the 
other hand, can mean that one does not see as much, as 
far, or as deep as the other. This situation calls for nothing 
but the involved midwifery of value perception.” 

Having summarized both the context and the substance 
of his dialogical principles, we will examine some of al 
Farugi's practical applications and contributions to 
dialogue followed in conclusion by some contemporary 
challenges to his ideas along with some 
reflections in regard to moving 
forward in Muslim dialogue. 


Practical Applications 


For al Farugi, interfaith dialogue served two main 
purposes for the Muslim community. One purpose was 
directed inward and the other outward toward the world. 
Internal dialogue focused on meeting the needs of 
Muslims in order to counter Western ideas and models of 


thinking. The global nature of Western influence 
meantthat he addressed the world Muslim 
Ummah. Indeed, al Farugi was a product of the 


process of internal dialogue as he navigated his way 
through Western thought and life as an immigrant and as 
he rediscovered and integrated his Muslim heritage into 
the new life of a Western Muslim.” This did not mean he 
became a Westernized Muslim; rather he employed the 
questions, the knowledge, and insight of Western life and 
thought in order to strengthen his faith in Islam without 
compromise to such central concepts as Tawhid.* So, his 
was a life of dialogue achieved largely through personal 
strength of character, through academic education, and 
applied within and without the Muslim community. It is 
then not unexpected that he would bring his personal 
journey into his prescription of dialogue for his fellow 
Muslims. He wrote: 
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To know oneself is to know how one is different from 
others, not in material needs or utilitarian realities, but 
in moral judgment, in spiritual hope. This is all the 
domain of Islam, of the culture and civilization which 
Islam built and sustained through the generations. It is 
achievable only through the study of Islam and its 
civilization, and the comparative study of other religions 
and civilizations.?! 


The key element in internal dialogue was education. He 
strongly advocated that Muslims study other 
religions in addition to other fields in 
order to be able to live as engaged and informed Muslims 
in the modern and contemporary world.This is 
reflected in a number of published 
articles in which he made use of his principles of 
comparative religious studies and meta-religion, largely 
applied to Christianity since this was the main referent 
faith he encountered while living in the USA.? This form 
of dialogue was not theoretical or without an objective, 
but it served a more utilitarian purpose driven by Islamic 
needs and questions. He would address Islamic subjects 
and then discuss suitable comparisons with Christianity. 
Subjects ranged from forms of piety, ethics, public and 
private morality to larger themes of different perspectives 
on the nature of creation, salvation, and the relationship 
between reason and revelation. 

One notable and perhaps unexpected example of his 
comparative perspective appears in his well-known book 
on Tawhid. In this book, al Faruqi re-worked his principles 
of meta-religion and through the universal principle of 
God's oneness examined an array of topics ranging from 
metaphysics to political and economic order. In particular, 
under a discussion about immanence and transcendence 
he compared Islamic and Christian positions. In Islam, he 
posited that the ideal is relevant to, but separate from, the 
actual and demonstrated as the divine will (ideal) 
manifests in the created world (actual) rendering the 
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actual realm as intrinsically good. Humanity thus becomes 
the conduit for this realization of value.? This is a 
restatement of his meta-religious principles. In 
comparison he writes: “Per contra, Christianity had 
deprecated the world as ‘flesh,’ mankind 

as massa peccata [fallen creature], and space-time as 
that in which the realization of the absolute is forever 
impossible.”** Actual being, that is humanity, can realize 
the good for which she was created and there is no need 
for any kind of savior, unlike Christianity.” Finally, since 
actual being is good and it is the task of all 
people to realize the good (fulfilling 

the divine will), then the ought-to-be and the ought- 
to-do are requirements of everyone.? Thus, there is no 
discrimination between the ontological 'value' of people. 
He concluded that this was something recognized and 
taught by Jesus and his 

earlier disciples, but not followed by later Christian 
believers.” 

While internal dialogue served the needs of Muslims, the 
second avenue for dialogue was for external purposes, in 
which Muslims engage other faiths and ideologies. Aside 
from academic publications and conferences, al Faruqi 
participated in various public forums of dialogue.*® Here 
he was able to find practical expression for 
his dialogical principles with an emphasis 
on the meta-religious evaluative concept of din al-fitrah or 
natural religion. It bears repeating that one of his 
objectives in dialogue was to measure all religion against 
the meta-religious principle of actualized 
value as reflected in ethics and truth. The 
perfecting of humanity through obedience to God's will as 
mentioned earlier is the bridge between ideal and actual 
value. He postulated that since all religion has its source 
in God then natural religion or the original religion 
provides a foundation for dialogue. This also provided the 
means for concrete cooperation as religions work together 
to address the moral needs of people. 
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Both of these ideas, din al-fitrah and the evaluation of 
religion based on value, appeared in presentations given 
in 1976. Al Farugi accepted an invitation to address the 
International Congress of Orientalists in Mexico on the 
topic of Islam’s contribution to the community of world 
faiths. In his paper, he reasoned that since all people 
possess an innate recognition of God as transcendent and 
holy, distinct from religious traditions, it is therefore 
possible to critically evaluate religion against this norm.?? 
In fact, all religions emerged from this primordial faith 
(din al-fitrah), of which he identified Islam as 
the true inheritor. This idea provided the basis for 
interreligious relations.* Since this is a key exposition of 
the application of his theory of interrelations, we offer this 
extensive quote: 


Islam’s discovery of din al-fitrah and its vision of it as the 
base of all historical religion is a breakthrough of 


tremendous importance in interreligious relations. 
For the first time it has become 
possible for an adherent of one 


religion to tell the adherent of another religion: ‘We are 
both equal members of a universal religious 
brotherhood. Both of our traditional religions are de 
jure,” for they have both issued from and are based upon 
a common source, the religion of God which He has 
implanted equally in both of us, upon din al-fitrah. 
Rather than seek to find out how 
much your religion agrees with mine, if at all, let us 
both see how far both our religious traditions agree with 
din al-fitrah, the original and first 
religion. Rather than assume that each of our 
religions is divine as it stands today, let us both, 
cooperatively wherever possible, try to trace the 
historical development of our religions and determine 
precisely how and when and where each has 
followed and fulfilled or transcended 
and deviated from, din al-fitrah...Islam's 
breakthrough is thus the first call 
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to scholarship in religion, to critical 
analysis of religious texts, of the claim of such texts to 
revelation status.It is the first call to 

the discipline of “history of 

religion’ because it was the first 

to assume that religion had a 

history, that each religion has undergone a 


development which constitutes that history.? 


This idea of din al-fitrah became the cornerstone of his 
proposed system of interreligious discourse and the means 
for evaluation as to the closest approximation to the 
natural religion. 

The other presentation we will mention was given at the 
1976 seminar of the Islamic-Christian dialogue 
jointlyorganized by Muammar Qadhaffi and 
the Vatican that was held in Tripoli, Libya. Here al Faruqi 
discussed common aspects shared by Islam and 
Christianity as well as ways to achieve what he termed the 
‘cooperative endeavour.” Implicit was the idea of din al- 
fitrah, but our interest is with his applications. By 
recognizing and building upon core commonalities 
between religions, he proposed three broad areas of 
constructive dialogue. The first two involve 
education, as each religion - in this case Islam and 
Christianity - should become mutually aware, with each 
seeking to understand the other. 

The third area for cooperative endeavour was a detailed 
invitation for Christianity and Islam to address the various 
needs of humanity. These needs ranged from knowledge 
and personal ethics to materialism and nihilism.* 
Humanism, secularism, and skepticism plagued modern 
humanity to such an extent that utilitarianism, 
existentialism, and empiricism advanced. The antidote to 
the plight of the world rested on the joint application of 
the Muslim and Christian teachings of hope, optimism, 
and morality integrating the spiritual and the material.** Al 
Faruqi sought to raise the profile of interfaith 
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dialogue from mutual understanding to 
action, which would benefit each faith 
community and the world at large. At 


minimum, he sought out areas where both Muslims 
and Christians could agree and ought to cooperate to the 
furtherance of their respective religious convictions 
including the realization of the good for all. 

There are numerous other applications of his dialogical 
ideas, but the aspects of internal and external dialogue as 
mentioned above should capture a sense of the breadth of 
his vision.” 


Contributions and Legacy of Dialogue 


The contributions al Farugi made to Muslim interfaith 
dialogue are actually quite variedand dependent 
upon whom he influenced. This is also true 
of his legacy in dialogue. Anyone who was his 
student, engaged him in dialogue, or studied his 
thought will reflect different contributions 
on a personal level. Such influences, while 
significant and important, are not my 
immediate concern as I want to focus on more corporate 
types of contributions of which I identify three. 

First, al Farugi produced a rational-based system to 
guide the process of interfaith study, evaluation, and 
dialogue. Although at times complex and philosophical in 
nature, his intention was to develop methodologies that 
were not Islamic. He wanted to create a system that 
anyone could follow regardless of faith perspective. 
Whether he was successful is open to debate; however, 
any analysis of his methodology must necessarily take into 
account how his ideas were applied because his 
theoretical models were shaped by those who made use of 
his ideas. His methodological contribution was largely 
theoretical and more applicable to academic scholarship 
than for everyday ground-level discourse. 
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Second, he exemplified a willingness and 
passion for Muslims to accurately study 
and understand different religious faiths, including Islam. 
This extended, of course, beyond comprehension to 


engagement. At minimum, interaction is confined 
to personal individual needs as Muslims 
strive to live in a global community of various faiths 


and ideologies. For some this leads to active interaction 
with members of other faith communities, as illustrated by 
al Farugi, who studied and participated at the academic 
and community levels. 

His third contribution to dialogue was his demonstration 
of how Muslims can pursue dialogue without 
compromising personal belief and faith. It is fully possible, 
reasonable, and necessary to study others and have one's 
own faith actually strengthened and made more complete 
through the challenges of engaging new questions, 
contexts, and environments. This is not limited to 


personal edification, but is also for others 
who may benefit from another's experiences. 
Certainly Muslim students, colleagues, and those who 
heard or read al Farugi's work profited 
from his insights and experience - after 


all, he was known to be a scholar-activist.*® 

By drawing upon these general contributions and 
including those that are specific to individuals, 
al Farugi's legacy becomes more 
pronounced. As with his Islamization of Knowledge 
project, you cannot Islamize what you do not understand. 
Thus, you cannot really effectively engage in dialogue 
unless you have some knowledge of your faith and that of 
another's religion. His legacy of education and study holds 
a prominent place in the life of al Faruqi, both as a Muslim 
and as a scholar. As a corollary, one need not be afraid of 
dialogue or of what engagement can produce among 
Muslims. Al Faruqi’s legacy was to accept a changing 
world and actively seek to shape it for the purposes of 
Islam. However, the very nature of change has produced 
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new challenges to al Faruqis methodologies and 
applications for interfaith work. 


Challenges of Modernity and Postmodern Thought 


Since al Faruqi largely developed his dialogical principles 
in the late 1960s and then went on to apply them until his 
death in 1986, his work naturally reflects a 
specific time and context. The world has 
moved on since then, most notably along the 
avenues known as modernity and postmodern thought. 
Each of these developments offers intellectual and 
practical challenges to his ideas about dialogue. 

Modernity has tended to strip faith from a public role in 
culture and society, but not necessarily from individuals or 
communities of like-minded  individuals.? Faith has 
become private and individual due to the effects of 
secularism, which challenges the relevancy of religion. 
Pluralization champions the absolute requirement of 
tolerance for everyone's beliefs, irrespective of truth, and 
globalization has succeeded in producing a more 
homogeneous world, to such an extent that a teenage 
Muslim in Karachi may have more in common with a 
teenage Christian in London than either of them has with 
their parents. Each of these phenomena provides 
challenges to al Farugi's principles of dialogue, but not for 
the need for interfaith engagement. People and 
communities still need to interact and in fact that need is 
probably more urgent today due to the process of 
modernization, but the methodologies and applications of 
engagement have changed. This becomes particularly 
evident when postmodern ideas are included. 

While modernity has altered and shaped individuals and 
societies and the way they interact, 
postmodernity has influenced. the way we 
think and approach ourselves and others. For example, 
al Farugi's dialogical principles rested firmly on 
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rationality and the discovery of truth. Of 
course logic and reason can demonstrate what is 
not true, but cannot prove what is true. Postmodernity 
also questions the very nature of truth itself. Can truth 
really be discovered and is its apprehension the same for 
everyone? Religions possess core beliefs that 
are considered true and that is fine for 
believers, but for others this is an example of 
subjective faith and truth not binding upon anyone unless 
they choose to believe. Thus truth is 

no longer considered sufficient or 

perhaps even relevant because it is not viewed as 
normative, being subject to a variety of subjective and 
objective considerations, as introduced in the thinking of 
philosophers such as Michel Foucault.” This leaves the 
concept of truth subject to the relevance or irrelevance 
imposed by the individual. Although anticipating this 
development by not calling for a measure of one religion 
as true and the others false, al Farugi did posit the 
concept of din al-fitrah as a normative means by which one 
can evaluate religion. In the postmodern world, this is 
simply not possible because din al-fitrah is neither 
historically verifiable nor is it a 

normative and accepted truth. 

The last few items that pose a challenge to dialogue, and 
not just for the case of al Farugi, are authority, pluralism, 
and knowledge. Postmodern thought, by questioning the 
possibility of knowing something as true apart from 
subjective interpretations based on institutional and 
individual needs and desires, in effect has undermined 
authority. There is suspicion of authority and institutions. 
Individual Muslims and Christians in dialogue are free to 
appeal to the authority of their scriptures and doctrines, 
but this is limited to those who choose to participate in 
such a dialogue and can at least accept each other's 
freedom to believe as they do, even if they disagree 
themselves. It is their experience and not any other's. 
Thus, the conclusions reached in such a Muslim-Christian 
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dialogue need not be accepted by other Muslims and 
Christians. This suspicion extends to the authority and 
truth of scriptures and anyone who speaks on behalf of a 
religious institution. This is partly a result of pluralism 
where faith is privatized in order to live in a multi- 
religious/ideological society. Finally, access to information 
readily available through the internet community is 
confused with knowledge and empowers the individual to 
an autonomy of opinion where they decide truth for 
themselves. This tends to oppose al Faruqi’s principles of 
dialogue because they become viewed as his methodology, 
which is fine for his use, but not necessarily 
for anyone else. 

Despite these challenges, al Farugi's principles of 
dialogue remain relevant, although the boundaries have 
contracted to the level of the individual. Certainly the 
openness to question religious pronouncements (principle 
one), freedom from dogmatic prescriptions of doctrine 
(principle five) and conducting dialogue in 
the most fruitful areas such as ethics 
(principle six) remain valid and useful. However, the 
subjective tendency to determine internal and external 
coherence (principles two and three) and the 
contemporary disconnect from historical contexts and 
reality (principle four) poses a challenge to his other 
principles of dialogue. 


Moving Forward 


At the outset of this essay, one of the objectives was to 
examine ways to build upon al Farugi's contributions and 
legacy of Muslim dialogue. Although, as very briefly 
discussed above, the environmentfor 

dialogue has moved into a more complex and nuanced 
world, the remaining constant is the need for dialogue at 
various levels. Al Faruqi generally participated at the 
academic and elite level of scholarship, including 
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institutional programs of discourse with the Vatican, the 
World Council of Churches and addressing universities 
throughout the Muslim world. He also maintained more 
local contact by accepting invitations to speak at 
synagogues, churches, and local chapters of the Muslim 


Student Association. His life exemplified active 
participationin dialogue and the study of 
religion. In this final section, we can 
offer a few reflections on ways to build upon 
al Faruqi’s ideas and example. 

The first is ratherobvious, but is worth 
re-stating because it was one of the main 


objectives of al Farugi's dialogical program. The challenge 
and responsibility for interfaith engagement, including 
dialogue, is for all Muslims and not just for the elite 
scholars. The reality, particularly in the Western world, is 
that Muslims live and work with non-Muslims. One 
response, as prescribed by pluralism and secularism, is to 
privatize faith and belief in order to live with others of 
different ideas. However, the nature of Islam, as it is with 
Christianity, is to live one’s beliefs for these should shape 
not only what one thinks but also how one lives. Al 
Faruqi’s hope, as I understand it, was to see Muslims not 
limit their learning to Islam, but to know about other 
faiths, including, I would add, the impact and issues of 
modernity and postmodernism. However, is this a realistic 
objective? If Muslims and non-Muslims wish to live in a 
global world, then engagement will occur, whether on 
social networking sites such as Facebook, or as mediated 
by pop culture, the news media, and daily person-to- 
person interactions. This is a practical level of discourse 
often not approached with any conscious critical thought, 
but education can assist in understanding and thus guide 
Muslims in their engagement with the world. 

The second means to build upon al Faruqi’s work is with 
his principles of dialogue. As seen, his guidelines for 
dialogue are still largely relevant but need to be 
updated to reflect new issues, such 
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as the relative nature of truth and the 
relevancy of religion in society. This will need to include 
postmodern ideas of the subjectivity of knowledge and of 
individuality. Other concepts, such as the use of din al- 
fitrah as a meta-religious means to evaluate religions, 
are less usefulas they are  sweptaside by 
the difficulty of identifying and determining the 
existence and content of such a natural religion. In any 
case, the real challenge is not necessarily in the 
principles, but in their application. 

The final avenue for moving forward 
in dialogue rests with application. Ethics, 
morality, and justice are common subjects for dialogue 
between Muslims and Christians because each shares 
interest in realizing these objectives, at least at the 
religious level. When politics and economics are added, 
the issues can become even more complex. At minimum, 
freedom for discourse should exist otherwise there is the 
risk of perpetuating and reinforcing stereotypes. 


Conclusion 
Muslim interfaith dialogue in the 
twenty-first century includes, but has also 


moved beyond, the activity of conversation. Al Faruqi’s 
greatest contribution to dialogue was not only his ideas, 
but the man himself and the example of his commitment to 
interfaith engagement. One need not agree with all of his 
principles or even his style, but his efforts remain a call 
for Muslims to continue the effort to proactively engage 
with their world. One simple and much-needed example is 
for younger Muslim scholars to emerge and take the 
mantle left by al Faruqi by becoming experts in the study 
of religion and pushing the boundaries of dialogue. The 
time has come to look forward and build for the future. To 
this, I believe, al Faruqi would agree. The next steps 
remain to be taken by a new generation. 
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From Tolerance to Celebration: 


Cultural Encounter and Religious 
Engagement in Nurturing World 
Peace! 


Md. Salleh Yaapar 


Sing the song of peace with the breath of the soul, 
Sing it in the ears of new-born babies, 
Echo it to the heights of the 
towers, Where the generals 
gather with their maps. 
(Usman Awang, 1994) 


Introduction 


This piece is dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
Isma'il Raji al Faruqi, who strongly believed in cultural 
encounter and religious engagement. As a renowned 
scholar and authority on Islam and comparative religion, 
al Farugi was very much involved in interfaith dialogue in 
North America, both in theory and practice. During his 
life, he was an active member of the American Academy of 
Religion (AAR), wherein he established the Islamic Studies 
Group. As a Palestinian American who cherished cultural 
diversity, interreligious understanding, and world peace, 
al Farugi tirelessly served as the Vice-President of the 
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Inter-Religious Peace Collogium and the Muslim-Jewish- 
Christian Conference. It is hoped that this writing in 


some ways reflects his passion on, and 
dedication to, cultural encounter and religious 
engagement. 


Numerous conferences, seminars, and workshops have 
been organized around the globe to discuss the topic of 
world peace. Time and again, lectures have been delivered 
by scholars and peace activists on this important subject. 
But peace seems quite far removed from the world of man, 
while conflict and violence seemsto be 
escalating. Despite world-wide calls and 
prayers for peace and harmonious living at the close of 
the last century, the present century and the new 


millennium have been ushered in with all kinds of 
conflicts, violence, and wars. As such, to 
the multitude of people, prospects for a 


more peaceful world seem increasingly elusive. 
The situation has been exacerbated by the episode of 11 


September 2001, the War on Terror,’ and 
other related conflicts. But for the sake 
of human civilization, which is a must 
for human survival, such conflicts, 

clashes, and violence notwithstanding, peace gestures 
must be given the chance to emerge. For our 
civilization to prevail and flourish, 

humanity needs a world that transcends war, and 


this can only be achieved through a culture of peace. 
Thus, every available opportunity should be seized to 
nurture peace and harmony. Diverse people from various 
disciplines, including comparative literature, can 
contribute in this noble endeavor by doing all that is 
appropriate within their individual situations. 

This essay is a humble contribution towards that end. It 
will focus on relationships between different cultural and 
religious communities and individuals, and their potential 
roles. It aims to discuss cultural encounters as well as 
religious engagement and dialogue in nurturing world 
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peace. In doing so, it will draw on lessons from literary 
works of the West and the East, including those by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, Muhammad Iqbal, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Amir Hamzah, and Usman Awang. Indirectly, it 
will also discuss the authors” roles in, and their 
contributions to, cultural encounters and religious 
engagements. But, before dwelling on the literary works 
and the authors, it is necessary to 
propose, albeit briefly, a fruitful 

approach to human diversity, particularly in view of 
nurturing peace between different cultural and religious 
communities. 


Approaching Human Diversity: From Tolerance to 
Celebration 


Mankind has been created in diverse racial and ethnic 
casts, with varied physical features and languages. 
Basically, from pre-historic times different human groups 
or communities have occupied distinct geographical 
regions of the earth, including those that are now referred 


to as Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. From the 
shores of the Pacific to those of 
the Atlantic, they have also established diverse 


religious traditions and distinct cultures, including 
Chinese, Indian, Islamic, and Western civilizations. As a 
result, for millennia mankind has in fact been multi-ethnic, 
multi-religious and multicultural. 

However, despite the fact that diversity and multiple 
identities have characterized the human race, it does not 
mean that the different communities live in impermeable, 
compartmentalized worlds. On the contrary, since time 
immemorial these diverse communities and cultures 
continuously interact with each other. Through contact 
and interface, cultural traits are exchanged, resulting in 
adaptations, assimilations, integrations, invigorations, and 
so on. As UNESCO's 'Declaration on the Role of Religion 
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in the Promotion of a Culture of Peace’ says, “We are 
aware of the world's cultural and religious diversity. Each 
culture represents a universe in itself, and yet it is not 
closed.”? 

Interaction, inclusivity, and receptivity as indicated in 
the declaration will not be possible without tolerance of 
each other's worldview and way of life. However, genuine 
interactions between diverse human groups need more 
than just tolerance, if by tolerance we simply mean the 
willingness or ability to accept or endure something 
unpleasant or that one dislikes or disagrees with (Oxford 
Advanced Learner's Dictionary, 1999). A genuine, fruitful 
interaction requires a more positive foundation, i.e. an 
atmosphere in which there is mutual respect and trust, 
friendliness, and conviviality. Most people are not aware of 
such a starting point, although it is already there as part 
of their own ethos or in the teachings of their own 
religions. In the Islamic teachings, for example, it is 
asserted that positive interaction between human groups 
has been pre-ordained, and is something to strive for and 
celebrate. 

Indeed, it is an imperative. In the Qur'an, for example, 
Allah says, 


O mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of a male 
and a female, and made you into nations and tribes, that 
you may know each other (not that ye may despise each 
other). Verily the most honoured of you in the sight of 
Allah is (he who is) the most righteous of you. (Qur'an, 
49:13) 


From this it may be understood that the human race has 
been deliberately cast in different communities so that 
they can interact, understand each other, and learn from 
one another. Diversity and plurality are brought about not 
in order for people to hate or fight 
against each other. On the contrary, people 
of different groups have been urged to relate positively to 
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each other and engage in a healthy competition to do good 
deeds. As such, the Qur'an states in no uncertain terms 
that, “If Allah had so willed, He would have made you a 
single People, but (His plan is) to test you in what He hath 
given you; so strive as in a race in all virtues” (Qur'an, 
5:48). And, regarding religious plurality, Allah forbids one 
from mocking or abusing religious beliefs and practices of 
others, even if one is convinced that they are wrong. He 
clearly says: 


Revile not ye those whom they call upon besides Allah, 
lest they out of spite revile Allah in their ignorance. Thus 
have We made alluring to each people its own doing. In 
the end will they return to their Lord, and We shall then 
tell them the truth of all that they did. (Qur’an, 6:108). 


Moreover, places of worship should be respected and 
protected. In this regard, the Qur’an says: “Did not Allah 
check one set of people by means of another there would 
surely have been pulled down monasteries, churches, 
synagogues, and mosques, in which the name of Allah is 
commemorated in abundant measure” (Qur’an, 22:40). 

If we accept a perspective of the kind indicated above 
regarding human diversity and multiple identities, then 
there is an urgent need for a change of familiar and 
predominant paradigms of interaction. Usually, in 
discussing relations between cultural groups and 
especially religious communities, people are urged to 
exercise tolerance. But, as pointed out above, this is not 
enough. For a genuine, fruitful relation between cultural 
groups or faith communities, there is a dire need to go 
beyond merely enduring or accepting something that one 
does not like. Instead, the different groups should 
cordially accept the existence of each other. They should 
then encounter or engage in a friendly and positive 
manner with one another. In doing so, they should 
acknowledge their differences, nay celebrate them, by 
learning from each other. At the same time, they should 
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recognize and highlight universal values (such as 
compassion, justice, enjoining good, and abhorring evil, 
etc.) and other elements that they share in common, and 
use these to bridge their differences as far as possible. 
Besides, sensitive issues, conflicting claims, 
or negative charges and counter-charges 

should be avoided or minimized. In the case of a religious 
engagement, one should not assume a higher position vis- 


a-vis one’s dialogue partner. As “amsI il Raji 
al Faruqi correctly puts it, “There 
can be no ‘upper hand’ and ‘lower hand’ in 


dialogue; all ‘hands’ must be equal. Moreover, candid 
respect of the other faiths by each party is equally a 
necessity.”* 

Of course, for many, to go beyond tolerance is not easy. 


This is simply because their understanding and 
practice of tolerance itself still needs 
finetuning in the first place. 


The following section will dwell on literary works from 
the East and the West which celebrate differences in both 
cultural encounter and religious engagement in the sense 
outlined above. In doing so, the personal outlooks, 
attitudes, and contributions of the authors will also be 
discussed. 


Cultural Encounter and Religious Engagement 
within Literature 


Literature is a vehicle through which human thought, 
feeling, and imagination is given cultural articulation. 
Great literary works of various genres usually reflect 
what is best and most valuable withina 

particular culture. Also, these works often have 
universal appeal. However, regardless of their stature, 
there are countless numbers of literary pieces that are 
instances of positive cultural encounter or religious 
engagement. In fact, some of these works and their 
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authors may be regarded as being at the forefront in 
developing models for engaging productively with other 
religions and cultures. 

In the West, the works of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
(1749-1832) are among those that clearly fall within this 
category. Goethe was a great German author and thinker 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, whose 
masterpieces such as Faust and West-ostlicher Divan 
(West-Eastern Divan) have been reprinted many times up 
to the present day. Although steeped in European 
traditions, he was very receptive to, and interested in, 
Eastern cultures and religions. He enriched his literary 
vision and creativity by studying oriental customs, 
including those of China, India, Persia, and Arabia. It is 
within this context that towards the end of his life he gave 
birth to the novel idea of Weltliteratur (world literature), a 
dream that celebrates the coming together of literary 
works, as in an emporium, which transcends national 
borders or geographical regions such as East and West. 
Very much in line with this dream, Goethe diligently 
sought out and engaged with the cultures and religions of 
the East. His encounter with Islamic culture, for example, 
led him to the Qur’an, which he read when he was at the 
tender age of twenty-three. He also became one of the 
early Europeans who became very familiar with Islamic 
poetry, especially the mystical works of Khwaja 
Samsu d-Din Muhammad Hafez-e Sirazi or 
Hafiz (1320-90) and Jalal al-Din Rumi (1207-73). 

In fact, Goethe had an extraordinary 
fascination and admiration for the works of 

the great Persian-Sufi poet. The West-dstlicher 
Divan mentioned above is actually his grand response to 
the divan (collection of poetry) of Hafiz. 
Among the Sufi poets, Hafiz was closest to his 
heart. No wonder there is now a unique memorial in 
Weimar Germany dedicated to Goethe-Hafiz 

with Hafiz Memorial Day celebrated in the city on 
12 October. 
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Created between 1814 and 1819, Goethe's work is made 
up of twelve books of exquisite poems. On the page 
preceding the title page of the collection is printed, in 
Arabic, Ad-Diwan Shargi lil Mu'allif al-Gharbi, a phrase 
written in the poet's own hand, which means “An Eastern 
Divan by a Western Author.” In this unique masterpiece 
Goethe bemoans the materialistic tendency and outlook of 
the West, and hopes that the East would inspire a revival 
of spiritual values and virtues. Impregnated by the 
Eastern aura of poetry, love, and spirituality, the collection 
begins with an attractive piece, ‘Hegira.’ This poem, which 
is an invitation to acquaint with the spiritual warmth of 
the Orient, beautifully opens with the following lines: 


North and South and West are crumbling, 
Thrones are falling, kingdoms trembling, 
Come, flee away to purer East 
There on patriarch’s air to feast, 

There with Love, Drink and Song, 

Khiser’s spring shall make thee young.* 


Some of the poems in the West-óstlicher Divan reflect 
the European minstrel’s sentiments and intimation of 
enchanting Middle Eastern fables, customs, and 
landscapes, including the harems and sweet-smelling 
gardens. At the same time, some quatrains or lines seem 
to resonate with certain verses of the Qur’an. One such 
quatrain is the following, which touches on divine majesty 
and the orderly existence of the world: 


God is the possessor of the Orient! 
God is the ruler of the Occident! 
North and southern lands 

Repose in the peace of His hands.° 


In the Qur’an there is indeed a verse that speaks of 
Allah’s presence everywhere, as the singular possessor of 
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the East and the West, and of His majesty and infinity. 
The verse is: 


Unto God are the East and the West, and whithersoever 
yeturn,thereis the Face of God. Verily God 
is Infinitely Vast, Infinitely Knowing. 


(Qur'an, 2:115) 

If Goethe is an impressive representative of the West in 
engaging Eastern cultures and religions, particularly that 
of Islam, then Muhammad Iqbal (1879-1937) is an 
illustrious representative of the Muslim world engaging 
with the West. Born to a modest Muslim family of Kashmiri 
Brahmin lineage, Iqbal is remembered for his exquisite 
poetry and progressive religious thought, as well as being 
the spiritual founder of Pakistan. He studied in Europe 
from 1905 to 1908. He was committed to Islam, but had a 
deep admiration for European thought and literature, 
particularly that of Germany. His literary masterpieces, 
such as Asrar-i-Khudi (1915), Payami-Mashriq (1923), and 
Javid-Nama (1932) indicate that, among others, the works 
of German poets and philosophers had been a source of 
inspiration to him. 

Of all the European poets and philosophers, obviously 
the one closest to Iqbal was none other than Goethe. He 
even compares the latter to the great Muslim sage 
and poet, Jalal al-Din Rumi. From his writings, 
it is clear that he considers the two 
individuals as those who have influenced his 
thought and works the most. In fact, his collection of 
poems, Payam-i-Mashriq (Message from the East), is a 
direct response to Goethe’s literary works, especially the 
West-ostlicher Divan. In this ever-popular poetic 
masterpiece, Iqbal acknowledges Western material 
progress, but reminds the Westerners of the importance of 
spirituality and morality. Despite the discourse of ‘East 
and West,’ Iqbal actually transcends the binary opposition. 
His aim is to see the two parts of the world marching 
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together hand-in-hand towards a better human 
civilization. In fact, there is a poem, ‘Jalal-o-Goethe’ (‘Jalal 
and Goethe’), in the collection in which 
Iqbal bringsGoethe and Rumi together, thus 
implying that East and West are actually not apart and 
distinct. In this poem the two great sages are depicted as 
having an intimate meeting and an intellectual 
conversationin Paradise. Here Goethe reads 
to Rumi about his work on Dr. Faust, the Devil, and 
the divine plan, and the latter readily gives his response. 

Payam-i-Mashriq by Iqbal, as well as the West-ostlicher 
Divan of Goethe discussed earlier, must be extremely 
perplexing to the likes of Samuel Huntington, Jerry 
Falwell, and others who prefer to see the contemporary 
international development as a 'clash of civilizations.' As is 
well known, according to Huntington, there is now an 
impending clash of civilizations between the West and the 
rest of the world, especially Islam,* which he claims "is a 
militant religion.”” 

To return to Iqbal, aside from Goethe, he was also 
fascinated with Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), another 
great German thinker and writer. Nietzsche was known for 
his controversial ideas regarding, among other things, 
morality, the Overman, and the “death 
of God." These ideas are reflected in his 
writings such as The Gay Science (1882), Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra (1883-85), Beyond Good and Evil (1886), and 
On the Genealogy of Morals (1887). Iqbal was attracted to 
Nietzsche's ideas of morality and the Overman, and 
utilized them for his own project in revitalizing and 
liberating Muslims, especially in British India. Basically, 
Overman refers to the type of people with a strong 
personality and a “master morality" as opposed to weak 
people with a "slave morality." Iqbal used elements from 
these ideas to strengthen his own concept of the ideal 
person within the framework of Islamic religious tradition. 

In his works such as Asrar-i-Khudi, Rumuz-i-Bekhudi 
(1918), Payam-iMashriq, and Javid-Nama, Iqbal refers to 
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the ideal person as mard-i-mu'min (perfect man/Muslim). 
Driven by passionate love of God (ishq), this type of 
person continuously strives for the realization of the 
dynamic individual selfhood (khudi). In Javid-Nama, an 


epic ascent poem based on the Mi'raj of Prophet 
Muhammad, Iqbal develops the  themeof the 
infinite potential of the human individual as 


God’s vicegerent on earth. As an irredentist Muslim, in the 
poem he refers to himself as Zinda-Rud (Living Stream), a 
dynamic, creative personality striving towards the unity of 
the Muslim peoples free from all forms of domination. 
Iqbal often called himself the ‘Poet of the East’ (Shair-i- 
Mashri). However, like Goethe, he used the binary terms 
of East and West in his works explicitly, but subverted 
them implicitly. His ultimate aim was to creatively fuse the 
two in a harmonious manner, and benefit from the 
finest elements emanating from both of them. 
In the Indian subcontinent, contemporary to Iqbal there 


was another great writer, Rabindranath Tagore 
(1876-1941). A towering figure in 
Bengali literature, Tagore is revered 
in India and Bangladesh for his fiction, 
prose, dramas, paintings, and especially 
songs/music and poetry. In the field of 


education, he is remembered for Santiniketan (The Abode 
of Peace) a unique university of traditional forms of 
teaching and learning that he established in Bengal in 
1901. In the West, Tagore became famous when his 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings)? a collection of English prose 
translations from his Bengali song-poems, was published 
in 1913. Many European poets of the time, especially W.B. 
Yeats and Ezra Pound, were fascinated by his work. In 
fact, their instant adoration of Gitanjali made it possible 
for Tagore to be awarded, in the same year of its 
publication, the Nobel Prize for Literature, the first 
time it had ever been awarded to an 
Asian. 
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Composed of 157 songs (the original in Bengali runs into 
hundreds of verses), Gitanjali reflects a confluence 
of Hindu, Sufi, and modern Western 
elements. It mirrors in meditative mood the poet's 
response to the splendor of nature as well as to daily 
human activities. Throughout the work there is a sense of 
an intimate relationship between man, nature, and God, 
with God sometimes present and sometimes absent, a 
familiar element in mystical expression. However, there is 
a certain ambiguity about the spiritual experience in this 
and his other devotional song-poems - perhaps this is the 
reason why they are so appealing to readers in India and 
Bangladesh, be they Hindus or Muslims. Here are some of 
the opening lines from the Gitanjali: 


This frail vessel thou emptiest again and 
again, and fills it ever with fresh life. 

Thislittle flute of a reed thou hast 
carried over hill and  dales, and hast 


breathed through it melodies eternally new 
(Gitanjali, 1:1-2) 


Muslim readers who are familiar with 
Sufi poetry will immediately recall images 
such as the  frail vesseland especially the 
reed flute separated from the reed bed in 
the works of their own  sage-poets, especially 
Jalal al-Din Rumi. 

Tagore hailed from a Hindu family, but he grew up in an 
atmosphere that enabled him to appreciate not only Hindu 
texts, but also the Islamic cultural and religious traditions. 
In fact, his grandfather Dwarkanath, was proficient 
in Arabic and Persian, and familiar 
with both literary cultures. Given this 
background, and due to the inclusive nature of his works, 
it is not surprising that the largely Muslim population of 
Bangladesh have no difficulties in accepting his 
poems and songs.In fact, they celebrate 
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them. One of Tagore’s songs, ‘Amar Shonar Bangla’ (‘My 
Golden Bengal) is now the national anthem of 
Bangladesh. 

As Muslims were open to his works, so Tagore was 
warmly open to Muslims and the Islamic tradition. This 
may be seen in his relationship with Kazi Nazrul Islam 
(1899-1976), a Muslim poet and famous Bengali freedom 
fighter. Tagore rarely recognized other poets, 
but he acknowledged and addressed Nazrul 
Islam as ‘Poet,’ while the latter revered him as ‘Master- 
poet.” He even dedicated one of his plays, Boshonto 
(Spring), to Nazrul Islam. Upon publication, he sent a copy 
of the work to Nazrul Islam at Alipur central jail where the 
latter was detained by the British on charges of sedition. 
When, in 1922, Nazrul Islam was imprisoned in Hooghly, 
and started a hunger strike, Tagore sent a telegram of 
appeal to him saying: “Give up hunger strike, OUR 
literature CLAIMS you.”º Tagore’s attitude towards Islam 


as a religion is reflected in the 
curriculum he developed at the — Santinikaten. 
He understood the significance of Islamic 
Studies. In 1928, with the assistance of the Nizam 


of Hyderabad, he introduced the subject and established a 
chair for it at the university.'? 

It is time to move closer to home and discuss the 
intercultural and interreligious engagements as 
reflected in the works of a great poet 
of the Malay world, Amir Hamzah (1911-46). Amir 
was born and raised within the Malay royal family of 
Langkat in Sumatra, Indonesia. The family was steeped in 
the Islamic tradition, with his grandfather and great- 
grandfather (who were sultans) as well as his own father 
(a prime minister) being strong followers-cum-patrons 
of the Naqshbandiyah Sufi order! While in 
Java in the 1930s Amir studied oriental cultures and 
literatures and became a founding member of the 
Pujangga Baru (New Writers) movement based in Batavia 
(Jakarta). Amir is mostly remembered for his exquisite 
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poems in Nyanyi Sunyi (Songs of Solitude, 1937) and Buah 
Rindu (Fruits of Longing, 1941), especially poems of 
mystical quest in the former. Aside from the above, Amir 
also translated into Malay/Indonesian important poems 
from foreign literatures; most of these were collected and 
published in the magazine Pujangga Baru in 1939 as 
‘Setanggi Timur’ (‘Incense of the Orient’), while others 
were compiled and published by the famous literary critic 
and chronicler H.B. Jassin in 1962. It is these works of 
translation that we will turn to now as they afford us a 
view of the extent of Amir’s engagement with other 
religious and cultural traditions. 

The first foreign poem translated by Amir 
is the highlycelebrated Hindutext, Bhagavad 
Gita.” The Gita is a long spiritual text in poetic form made 
up of eighteen conversations or chapters contained in the 
vast Sanskrit epic Mahabharatha. Although a Muslim, 
Amir diligently and passionately translated the text in full, 
and had it published in a long series in Pujangga Baru 
between July 1933 and February 1935.? The rendering 
was based on a Dutch translation by a certain Dr. J.W. 
Boissevain. Basically, the Gita depicts a dialogue of 
spiritual nature between Arjuna, the warrior, and Krishna, 
the incarnation of the HinduGod, Vishnu. 

More specifically, it presents Krishna’s teachings on 
the true nature of life, and the varied but complementary 
paths leading to union with God. As a poet with a 
predilection for mysticism within world religions, Amir 
understood and appreciated the message of the poem. 
This may be observed in an introductory essay he wrote 
on Indian literature which was published in Pujangga Baru 
in June 1932. In this prose piece, Amir discusses the Gita 
and says that it contains ilmu tasawwuf (the science of 
tasawwuf), meaning that it contains spiritual knowledge 
which he obviously  placeswithinthe same 
category as Sufism. 

Aside from the Bhagavad Gita, Amir also translated a 
selection of the ‘Song of Songs’ (also known as the ‘Song 
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of Solomon”) from the Old Testament. The translation was 
published in the Pujangga Baru of April 1934 under the 
title of 'Sjirul-Asjar.^ Made up of a small collection of 
eight poems, the Judeo-Christian ‘Song of Songs’ is replete 
with erotic imagery, and depicts the joys and sorrows of a 
shepherd couple passionately in love. To many people this 
narrative is quite literal and raises questions about the 
purpose of such a story in a sacred text. An answer may lie 
in the mystical or allegorical interpretation within certain 
Christian and Jewish circles. Within the Christian circle, 
for example, it is thought that the shepherd lover and the 
shepherdess (the Shulamite girl) represent Christ and his 
bride, the Church, respectively. 

Although the ‘Song of Songs’ is made up of eight poems, 
Amir translated only four of them, and in doing so he also 
omitted certain lines hereand there;the translated 
poems are numbers one, two, four and 
five. However, structurally and in terms of meaning, the 
end product is not incomprehensible. On the contrary, the 
recreated version, ‘Sjirul-Asjar,’ has its own structure and 
meaning which are somewhat tight and compact. Amir 
seems to be especially interested in the parts of the song 
that express both a strong sense of the presence of the 
beloved and a frantic sense of failure. Thus, for 
example, poem five was translated in full: 
in this poem the shepherd lover comes knocking on 
his beloved's door late in the night, but the latter hesitates 
to let him in. The lover leaves in frustration, and the 
maiden, realizing the folly of her action too late, spends 
the whole night roaming the streets of Jerusalem in search 
of him. Here is Amir's rendering of verse three, one of the 
poignant verses in the poem: 


3. I had put off my garment, how could I put it on? I had 
bathed my feet, how could I soil them?!$ 


It is possible that in translating the ‘Song of Songs’ Amir 
had the mystical or allegorical meaning in mind - as a poet 
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who was familiar with the sacred texts of various 
religions, Amir was aware of both the literal and spiritual 
readings of the text. As such, his translation is also open 
to both readings. 

As noted earlier, in October 1939 Amir published in 
Pujangga Baru a collection of translated poems (or 
extracts of poems) called ‘Setanggi Timur'" The 
collection, later published in book form, is made up of 
forty-three mostly spiritual nature poems from Persia, 
India, China, Japan, and Turkey. The poems, which Amir 
aptly called ‘Incense of the Orient,’ include sublime and 
beautiful selections from the rubaiyyat of Persia, Shih 
Ching of China, and haiku from Japan. They feature great 
names such as Omar Khayyam, Mira-Bai, Kabir, Tagore, 
Basho, Issa, Confucius, Li Po and Tu Fu. The poets 
originated from diverse religious and cultural 
backgrounds, including Islam, Hinduism, Zen Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Taoism. Amir must have spent a lot of 
time and energy appreciating and translating texts 
emanating from these rich and varied traditions. He could 
not have done it without engaging with the traditions, and 
without celebrating the poems. 

From Indonesia we will now move across the Straits of 
Malacca to Malaysia, and meet Usman Awang (1929- 


2001). Usman was a Malaysian literary laureate 
and one of the finest poets ever produced 
by the country. He was born and raised in Johor, 


and had a varied career in his home state, Singapore, and 
Kuala Lumpur - from farmer and policeman to journalist 
and  finallya department head at the Dewan 
Bahasa dan Pustaka (Language and Literary 
Agency). Writing in the Malay language, he excelled in 
many genres, including short stories, plays, and especially 
poetry. He used many noms de plume, though the one 
most synonymous with his name as a poet is Tongkat 
Warrant. Usman produced around 200 poems, with the 
best collated in the collection Puisi-puisi Pilihan (Selected 
Poems, 1987). 
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The poems mirror his personal outlook and aspirations 
as a responsible, committed, and peace-loving citizen of 
the country as well as of the world. First, they reflect 
his deep sympathy with the plight of the 
destitute and the subjugated, not only in Malaysia, 
but in other countries across the continents. Second, they 
highlight his concern for, and striving towards, racial- 
cultural harmony and national unity in the country. Last, 
but not least, they demonstrate his continuous protest 
against aggression and war and his concerted appeal for 
regional as well as international peace. Thus he has been 
looked upon as Malaysia’s gentle voice of humanity par 
excellence. Usman’s poems are expressed in a rather 
simple but always elegant manner: his lines are 
uncluttered and lucid, yet the words and phrases are 
usually of stunning, classical beauty, especially for poems 
with romantic themes or moods. 

As a Malaysian of Malay background, Usman was very 
concerned about inter-ethnic relations between his own 
community, which forms the majority, and the minority 
groups within the population, i.e. Chinese, Indians, and 
others. In fact, it was his dream to see Malaysians of 
diverse ethnic, religious, and cultural backgrounds live 


together in a harmonious and peaceful manner. 
This is reflected not only in his poems 
on the theme, but also in his organizational 


involvement and social interactions during his lifetime. 
Indeed, Usman wanted very much to see his fellow 
Malaysians not only exist side by side as tolerant 
neighbors, but encounter and engage each other in a 
positive and fruitful manner. This is not something easy to 
achieve. But it is possible, especially among the young. 
This seems to be the message that Usman was trying to 
get across in the following quatrains from a poem entitled 
‘The Chinese Neighbour’s Child’ (‘Anak Jiran Tionghua’): 


So small he stands beside the fence 
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The sparkle of his eyes beckons 
Iskandar Whoever passes looks on 
with a smile Seeing them playing 
and laughing. 


Look, they are quarreling over a toy pistol 
Hey, do not fight 

Ah, children in their innocent 

ways Fight only to play 

together again. 


Look, they are laughing happily 

Ah Chew has a missing tooth 

Iskandar wipes his nose on his shirt 

Now they wait for the ice-cream vendor.!? 


Adults may have difficulty conducting inter- 
ethnic encounters because their outlooks have been 
colored by prejudices. Conversely in their innocence, 
children such as Iskandar and Ah Chew mentioned in the 
poem have a better chance of succeeding - as such, it is 
worthwhile for adults to learn from them. 

Usman's concern for peace, harmony, and cooperation 
between human groups is not limited to the national 
circle, but includes the international level as well. As such, 
within his poetic corpus there are poems that protest 
against aggression and war in different parts of the world. 
At the same time, there are also poems that call for peace 
and love or cooperation between countries or different 
human groups. The following is an excerpt from an 
exquisite poem which contains both, with a part of it 
placed at the opening of this essay as an 
epigraph. Written ten years after the Pacific 
War the title of the poem is ‘Peace’ (‘Damai’). 

Halt the drum of war, 

The song of death with the tone of the devil! 
It has killed our children, 

It has destroyed the virtues of culture! 
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Love becomes pure, as pure as the love of God. 


Sing the song of peace with the breath of the 
soul, 

Sing it in the ears of new-born 

babies, Echo it to the heights of 

the towers, 

Where the generals gather with their maps. 


Love becomes pure, as pure as the love of God.*” 


Usman's quest for peace between peoples or nations 


was genuine and not confined to the lines of 
his poetry, because in real life he 
was also a peace activist. He delighted in 


declaiming or reading his poems on peace, love, and 
justice at literary and social gatherings. For several years 
he was also Chairman of the Malaysia-China Friendship 
Association, which is a non-governmental organization he 
co-founded in 1992 with other like-minded Malaysians, 
including Dr. Rajah Kumar and James Ong Wing On. The 
organization's role has been to enhance ties between the 
people of Malaysia and those of China. 

In the discussion so far the focus has been on diversity. 
Although diversity is an a priori fact in human existence, 
there is one element that brings the diverse groups 
together. This element is 'human nature” or fitrah, which is 
the general disposition - the sense of love, justice, beauty, 
and of the ultimate - common to every human being 
regardless of race, faith, and so on. Human nature is 
evidence that there exists a common human identity 
transcending the multiple identities of all the human 
groups. Hindu scriptural injunctions, for example, 
affirm this unequivocally: 


One who sees the Supersoul in every living being and 
equal everywhere does not degrade himself by his mind. 
Thus he approaches the transcendental 
destination...When a sensible man ceases to see different 
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identities, which are due to different material bodies, he 
attains to the Brahman... (Bhagavad Gita, 13:29-31) 


It is this common identity that enables people of diverse 
backgrounds to relate to each other. Unfortunately, this 
identity is always forgotten by many, and not used to 
bridge differences and forge ties. As such, there is now an 
urgent need to remind people of this deeply ingrained 
sense of identity and human fellowship vis-a-vis diversity 
and multiple identities. 

Literature could be of great help in facilitating this 
effort. The works and lives of authors such 
as Hafiz, Goethe, Iqbal, Tagore, Amir 
Hamzah and Usman Awang discussed above could 
inspire readers of different cultural and religious 
backgrounds about the infinite variety, 
as well as the commonality, of humanity and 
how the two are fused harmoniously. From the works, 
lessons may be drawn on how people of different religious 
and cultural backgrounds relate to each other, and in 
doing so, help nurture world peace. The authors do not 
merely tolerate, but actively engage and encounter other 
cultures and religions. As in genuine ecumenism, they 
respect and appreciate the cultures or religions that they 
engage, and enter into meaningful dialogue with them. 
Through their works these illustrious authors help 
sensitize our sense of human relatedness. They also help 
to heighten the highly desired awareness of the ‘I’ and 
‘we’ in ‘they’ or ‘others,’ or better still the kami (‘exclusive 
we’) in the kita (‘inclusive we’), Malay technical terms 
used by Ivan Illich in one of his writings on peace.” 

In closing this section it is necessary to record that the 
writer is fully aware of the existence of authors with 
literary works which communicate overtones. of 
intolerance and even sow seeds of discord and hatred. For 
example, in the ‘Inferno’ chapter of Dante’s famous trilogy 
The Divine Comedy (which to a large extent is inspired by 
the Mi'raj of the Prophet Muhammad), the Prophet is 
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described as being punished in the Eighth Circle of Hell. 
To be more precise, the Prophet is vividly depicted as 
showing his entrails to Dante and his guide Virgil. Based 
on this canonical work several famous Western artists, 
including Salvador Dali and the poet William Blake, have 
created their own heinous drawings or illustrations of the 
scene. In each work of art, the Prophet is depicted with 
his torso slit open. Needless to say, these are some of the 
precursors of the recent offensive Facebook caricatures, 
and of the twelve caricatures of the Prophet featured in 
the Danish newspaper Jyllands-Posten in September 2005 
and reprinted in other newspapers, which sparked a 
worldwide religious controversy and instigated violence 
soon after. 

It is quite natural that while the majority wants to live in 
peace and harmony, some authors and artists are prone to 
exclusivist attitudes and even hostility to other faiths. 
However, these authors and artists with their heinous 
works, both in the East and the West, are not the concern 
of this essay, which is dedicated to peace. They could be 
included in a separate discussion on writings, authors, 
artists, demagogues, and hate-mongers who relish the 
prospect of highlighting clashes, sowing hatred, and 
instigating anarchy around the world. 

Conclusion 


To conclude this essay, it is necessary to stress the dire 
need to move beyond tolerance to understanding, 
recognition, and celebration in nurturing world peace. As 
seen in the literary examples discussed above, positive 
encounter or engagement is a meaningful and enriching 
approach in promoting friendly relations and cooperation 
and in securing peace. To realize this we can emulate the 
examples of the illustrious writers and their works, as well 
as thousands of other works and writers of similar nature. 
They can offer a poignant answer to presentday maladies; 
they can help a person to re-examine themselves without 
losing identity and dignity. Indeed, literary works are good 
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catalysts in this noble endeavor of celebrating differences 
and nurturing peace, as they directly nourish the mind 
and imagination of the people. This is very much in line 
with the preamble to UNESCO’s Constitution, which says: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.”?! 


Since literary workscan play a 
significant role in nurturing peace, it 
is hopedthat now, and in the future, as many writers 
as possible follow the footsteps of Hafiz, Johan 
Wolfgang von Goethe, Muhammad Iqbal, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Amir Hamzah, Usman 
Awang, and many others like them in highlighting positive 
cultural encounters and religious engagements. As for 
those who are not writers, every available opportunity 
should be seized to nurture peace through understanding 
as well as other forms of encounters and engagements. 
There is no doubt that everybody can contribute in this 
noble endeavor by doing all that is appropriate to his or 
her individual situation. Of course, as aptly stated in the 
UNESCO’s Declaration on Religion, in doing our bit we 
have to remember that “Peace is a journey - a never- 
ending process.”? 
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Islamization of the Social Sciences: 


A Personal 
Reflection 


Aminah Beverly McCloud 


Introduction 


It is documented that the phrase 
Tslamizationof Knowledge' was first used by the 
Malaysian scholar Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas in his 
book, Islam and Secularism.' Palestinian scholar Isma‘il al 
Faruqi continued the concept, giving it depth and breadth 
in a seminal paper delivered four years later (1982) in a 
conference on the subject in Islamabad, Pakistan. 
Professor al Faruqi’s central assertion was that there was 
(and remains) an expressed need for Muslim scholars of 
the social sciences to examine, evaluate, and analyze the 
social sciences of the West. In its initial stages, they were 
to explore which, if any, of the methods, theories, statistics 
or results of research in the Muslim project of 
understanding humanity to use. He saw the Islamization of 
Knowledge as a long and undoubtedly challenging project. 
He only lived another four years after beginning on the 
myriad issues that this project would involve, but the 
impact of those initial forays continues almost a quarter of 
a century later. 

This paper endeavors to brieflyreflect upon 
the continuing challenges Western social 
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sciences present as we move into the 
twenty-first century. Needless to say, the approaches 
by Western scholars in the engagement of humanity 

are not ahistorical and they did not evolve 
out of a firm commitment to the betterment 
of humankind. After this reminder the paper moves to 
show how this enterprise has shaped current 
understandings of knowledge and how that has been in 
many ways used as a universal criteria for all other 
endeavors. I wil then reflect upon an 
examination of a few persistently unanswered 
questions both about the quality of the science and about 
Islamization itself. Finally, I will reflect 

upon one possible strategy for the project. 


Empire Building is an Enemy-Building 
Process and Empires Need 
Enemies 


To Create an Enemy 


Start with an empty canvas. 
Sketch in broad outline the forms of men, women, and 
children. 


Dip into the unconscious well of your own disowned 
darkness with a wide brush and stained the strangers 
with the sinister hue of the shadow. 


Trace onto the face of the enemy the greed, hatred, 
carelessness you dare not claim as your own. 
Obscure the sweet individuality of each face. 
Erase all hints of the myriad loves, hopes, fears that play 
through the kaleidoscope of every finite 
heart. 
Twist the smile until it forms the downward arc of 
cruelty. 
Strip the flesh from bone until only the 
abstract skeleton of death remains. 
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Exaggerate each feature until a man is metamorphosized 
into beast, and vermin, insect. 


Fill in the back row with malignant 
figures from ancient nightmares - 
devils, demons, and myrmidons of evil. 


When your icon of the enemy is complete you will be able 
to kill without guilt, slaughter without shame. 


The thing you destroy will have become merely an enemy 
of God, an impediment to the sacred dialectic of 
history. 


Western social sciences developed as handmaidens to 
various imperialist projects as control sciences in many 
ways. Those seeking control needed to know who was 
who, where they were, how many of them there were and 
under what conditions they lived - in which kinds of social 
relationships, under what kinds of authority and how they 
sustained themselves. Information needs provide a 
catalyst for the development of new sciences to service 
those needs. The sciences were formed with all the 
necessary academic accoutrements, including 
theories, methods, designs, fieldwork, 
evaluation, and analysis. 

Each became a discipline after satisfying academic 


criteria and then moved on to become 
established fields and as the only ‘players 
on the block,’ so to speak, these 


sciences came to represent the only way to study human 
relations in society around the world. As with most 
projects, there was no expectation that Western ways of 
knowing would become universal, yet in the absence of 
alternatives they became the only available model. 

What is often overlooked in discussions on Western 
social sciences is their necessary and supportive role in 
empire building. Their form and the objects of their desire 
are intimately and now inextricably tied to the insatiable 
appetites to control infrastructures, educational systems, 
political institutions, social and family relationships, and 
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even the religious lives of those who were once part of 
their empire and are now subject to them, along with their 
own. Rapid technological development in Western 
societies enabled rapid dispersal of the 

products of Western sciences, flooding 
every academic enterprise, further enabling the sense of 
their positions of authority and their authors as 
authoritative. Western empires have sent small armies of 
researchers out into the world to explore every aspect of 
creation for information to increase their 
knowledge for the sake of control and 
profit. In the wake of these activities, they have treasures 
of knowledge of literary works and other artifacts stored 
and on display in archives, museums, libraries, and 
bookstores in the West. 

Efforts to continue these enormously successful projects 
have resulted in research universities, research institutes, 
think tanks, scholarly exchange, disciplinary conferences, 
and seminars. Of course, it helped that the political and 
social construction of the society permitted these 
institutions and did not see them as threats but rather as 
allies. The products of these explorations are used in 
Western societies to actually run public debates on how 
best to facilitate even more productivity in their own 
societies and to better control those societies where 
they still have influence. These efforts have 
furthered the appearances of progress and prosperity. 
Because Western intellectuals have been encouraged to 
critique other societies, they have furthered the 
appearance of legitimacy by holding themselves up for 
critique as we read in the works of Noam Chomsky, Gore 
Vidal, and others. The proliferation of publishing and 
internet venues in the latter half of the twentieth century 
made for wide access to knowledge for 
those financially able to afford computers. Now, 
more than 100 years since the first nascent 
foraysinto learning about the world they wanted to 
conquer, Western sciences are the premier sciences, 
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flaws and all. Any student of the history 
of this project who thinks that it was 
designed as a search for the truth is sorely mistaken. 
When Western science has found truth in the societies it 
wanted to dominate, it introduced relativism regarding the 
accumulated knowledge of that society. 


The Challenges to the Authority of Western Social 
Science 


Some of the challenges that Western social sciences 
present as authoritative ways of knowing lie in their 
methodologies, theories, structures of inquiry, statistics, 
and analyses. Others lie in the institutional supporters 
that have grown up around these efforts. As many Muslim 
scholars interested in social sciences agree,there are 
some thingsthat are  quantifiably good, including 
many of the procedures, some of the theories and 
methods, and even some of the results. Where many 
Muslims actually get concerned is in the realm of the goal 
of the sciences, the methods of research, and the number 
of associated ventures attached to these projects, such as 
Christian missionary activity and Western military 
occupations. 

The Islamization of Knowledge is a project that has 
taken these various challenges and considerations as the 
very heart of its concern. As various scholars have 
endeavored to tackle the challenges, they have found even 
more problems. Perhaps we have not dedicated enough 
resources to this part of the endeavor but let us review the 
various aspects of our inquiry. 

Anthropology devotes itself to the study of humankind. It 
is not seeking a truth, despite its interest in human 
origins. It seeks to position that origin as the origin 
of Western societies. Inconvenient 
answers, such as finding the oldest human 
remains in Africa, for example, have led some Western 
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researchers to simply make a note of that truth while 
continuing the search. 


In the United States, there are four 
subfields of anthropology - biological/ 
physical, cultural/social, archeological, and 
linguistic. Each subfield has sponsored its own 


classic works, eminent scholars, theories, and methods, 
and has widely propagated itself in texts. Despite the 


numerous debates within anthropology, in 

general it coheres around one 

specific major aspect that one should study 
when examining humanity. Biological/physical 


anthropology studies human populations using the 
framework of evolution and its theories. Cultural 
anthropology analyzes cultures: inquiries rely on 
researchers actually going to places and embedding 


themselves in societies tofind out who is who 
and how thingsare organized. Archeological 
anthropology explores the artifacts of 
culture, as many as they can find, from 
its known beginnings to where it is now. It looks for 
whether or not a culture has traveled and what 
it has done over time and the findings 
provide critical information for the physical and 


cultural anthropologists. Linguistic anthropology seeks to 
understand the processes of communication, verbal and 
non-verbal, and use in society; it can provide and receive 
possible meanings from cultural anthropology. 

Each of these subfields, of course, is 

far more complex and dynamic then represented here, but 
the object here is to begin to look at organization in the 
social sciences. 

Sociology is explicitly the study of society using various 
methods of empirical investigation and critical analyses to 
develop a body of knowledge about human activity. This 
information informs political and social welfare activities. 
Across its breadth it focuses on aspects of society such as 
social mobility, religion, law, cultural trends, institutions, 
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and agencies. The classical triad of architects, Durkheim, 
Marx, and Weber, have come to be cited around the world 
as the pre-eminent researchers regarding the study of 
human activity. These theorists devoted much of their 
energies to the modern society created by 
industrialization, with its focus on the new European 
division of labor and the emergence of capitalism as 
linchpins in a re-organization of human activity. Taken 
together their approaches provide a multilayered way of 
looking at what have now become hallmarks of modern 
society - surveillance and military power. The explicitly 
stated goal of sociology, says Max Weber, is to interpret 
the meaning of social behavior and then give causal 
explanations of the way in which the behavior proceeds 
and the effects that it produces. Sociology shares 
structural functionalism with anthropology as a method - 
exploring the necessary functions of an activity and then 
providing the cause. There is, however, the goal of social 
control. 

The social science psychology, as an academic and 


applied discipline, scientifically studies human 
and animal mental functions and 
behaviors as it explores the physiological 


neurological processes. This science creates tools to 
examine families, educational systems, employment, and 
mental health issues, and then develops models for public 
policies. 

Political science concerns itself with politics in theory 
and practice - describing and analyzing political systems 
and political behaviors. Political scientists, too, are 
engaged in revealing the relationships that underlie 
events and conditions. They attempt to construct general 
principles about how humans conduct politics using a 
variety of sources, including survey research, statistical 
analysis, case studies, and historical documents. 

All of these examples of social sciences study humans, 
their natural and constructed environments, in 
various aspects but with specific goals. 
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Having any degree of knowledge of these facets of 
human existence, whether created in the West or 
somewhere else, certainly enables the owner of the 
knowledge to directly influence, if not 
control, the representation of its subject 
along with control over public policies. Though not 
labeled as such, the control that Muslim governments 
have over their societies clearly demonstrates the 
efficiency of surveillance and military 

control, for example. Nevertheless, the 
attention given to the social sciences in the West 
immeasurably aided their successful development and 
continuing widespread impact on the rest of the world and 
especially the Muslim world. To complain that these 
particular sciences did not seek the truth of any of the 
areas that they studied misunderstands their goal. 

Back to the insight posed at the beginning of this essay 
in the poem on the enemy. One does not develop 
mechanisms to aid surveillance and control of 
friends. The surveillance of friends belies 
the definition of friend,' so let us call 
them equally deployed into teams with common goals 
against commonly understood enemies of one nature or 
another. 

The design of Western social sciences 
is deliberately modeled on scientific inquiry 
as a bid for empirical legitimacy. A hypothesis is created, a 
series of experiments run and rerun, analysis is then made 
and conclusions are drawn. The hypothesis is 
either affirmed or denied. Each step is 
carefully documented along the way so that it is 
replicable, especially in the event of errors in the 
procedure, but also so that a reasonable hypothesis can be 
affirmed after adjustment. With so much 
documentation and  doublechecking, arguments that 
pose themselves along the way are considered and either 
absorbed into the process or dismissed. To quote Amos 
Morris-Reich, “in social-scientific representations, 
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it is particularly important that the object 
is always found, encountered, investigated, and described 
according to specific variables,” which entails 

a certain spectrum of possibilities of 
representation. By adopting this design, social sciences 
have built a model that selfcritiques for all practical 
purposes. Simultaneously Western societies developed 
particular brands of both liberalism and democracy that 
provided sustenance for self-critiquing processes, which 
also furthers the reputation of progress. The 
representation of continual evolution keeps some 
arguments at bay and prevails over other arguments. 


Islamization of Knowledge 


Though I was a student of Isma'il al Farugi and 
understood the critical importance of his project, worked 
diligently at it, and in some respects still do, I must 
confess that I still have difficulty with 
the title and the direction that the work has 
taken. I acknowledge that Western social science has 
provided the world with enormous knowledge of many 
societies and their inner workings but this 
knowledge is of a specific kind. I 

am not saying that this knowledge is worthless 
because it does not seek a truth, but rather that, because 
that is not one of its goals, truth-seeking concerning 
human behavior is perhaps a knowledge that lies 
elsewhere. My cursory look at some of the Western social 
sciences has to date revealed that other worldviews 
should assess their need to learn about themselves and 
others. The West does not own knowledge; it has sought 
and continues to seek it. To complain that Western 
knowledge is the ultimate knowledge, or that all others 
have to attempt to bend to it, is a waste of time. To 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge for the express 
purpose of the betterment of humanity makes more sense 
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to me. For Muslim scholars, this would mean, first and 
foremost, the deliberate and sustained 
introduction of ethics to ask the fundamental 
question of how should human societies be studied and 
toward what ends. 

Surely for Muslims, the goals for any such sciences 
would not be surveillance or control, so why would 
Muslims scholars attempt to Islamize Western sciences? 
To exploit that which is usable from those sciences, 
employing an Islamic rubric of ethical considerations, is 
reasonable and perhaps desirable. However, to apply the 
term ‘Islam’ to the endeavors of another is quite a 
challenge, if not ludicrous. What 'Islamize' means has also 
been up for some discussion. For some, it has meant close 
examination of the particular social science in question, in 
a claim that Islam 'thought of it first, or an 
attempt to reconcile the knowledge 
product as part of an already 
established knowledge in Islam. The resultant careless 
‘Islamic’ scholarship has been widely disseminated in the 
Muslim world and even claimed by some to attest to the 
superiority of Islam. 

Others have sought to Islamize Western social sciences 
in more suspect ways. One of the objects of studies, 
Western economics, is assumed correct in its theories, 
methodologies, and design. Some Muslim scholars in the 


field have used Western theories and 
attached the most superficial of Islamic 
financial understanding to them and then 
claimed them to be Islamic finance. 

One example of a better future in this 
particular field is the forthcoming work of 
Professor Babacar Mbengue.? In his work on 
Islamic finance he begins his analysis from 


the stance of the fundamental text of Islam with special 
attention to Islamic jurisprudence and parallels it with the 
birth of the spirit of modern Western capitalism. 
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He contrasts for Western readers the notion of a 
contract in classical Islamic jurisprudence with the notion 
of a contract in the West. All of this is done with the 
goal of examining modern Islamic 
financial institutions and their new trends, 
ostensibly in an ever-expanding global market. He is not 
Islamizing finance. 

If true knowledge belongs only to Allah, then our 
knowledge can only be more discoveries about the human 
creature that Allah created. We do know, however, that 
our first ethical imperative regarding the 
study of humanity is based on established rules of 
conduct regulating ethical relations among individuals 
who belong to, and live within, the religious community of 
Islam. The sciences that emerge as we undertake this 
study may or may not parallel what exists - that is not our 
goal. We have a duty of vicegerency that supersedes other 
goals with regard to Allah's creation. We should be easily 
able to discern our goals, if only from the knowledge of 
what they cannot be. Much of the description of our goals 
perhaps can be sought in some of the attributes of Allah - 
justice, compassion, mercy, and so on - in an effort to 
restore or extend a decent quality of life to humanity. The 
narrative should be largely descriptive in word choice and 
tone rather than evaluative and judgmental in relating 
information about people, their relationships, and the 
institutions they have evolved, or not, over time. 

If this is what Islamization of Knowledge 
can mean then I definitely have more clarity 
on the fact that we need to change terminology and 
perhaps the rationale of the project. We 
do not have to waste more time on the 
flaws of the products of the Western system. We 
push forward with our own foundational grounding to 
elaborate an Islamic system of knowing. One strategy of 
Western empire has been to make its concerns the only 
concerns, to the neglect of the concerns of the society 
itself. That is an arrogance to be avoided for Muslims. In 
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our inquiry into systematic approaches to examining 
human societies, perhaps we will find ourselves 
combining or expanding some of the 

methods for research in ways that elicit more accurate 
knowledge for our purposes, so that we can educate 
people for their well-being. Our anxiety over whether or 
not what emerges will eclipse what is already there is 
foolhardy As methods evolve that perhaps offer 
alternative ways for inquiry, or new combinations of old 
ways, they will undoubtedly gain momentum. 

Some of what I am suggesting was partly incorporated, 
albeit in a different form, in a paper written by Professor 
Ibrahim Ragab in a presentation on Islamization of 
Knowledge in 1996.* More than fifteenyears later, 
his conclusions on the slowness of progress remain valid. 
We have not developed support for any systemization of 
even our thinking. Scholars working on any aspect of this 
project rarely have discussions; they never have research 
grants to enable further work and have built no 
institutions to support the work - thus the yield is 
minimal. Billions of dollars, Euros, dinars and other 
currencies are owned by Muslims or shunted into material 
goods, not knowledge. This is a remarkable state of affairs 
for Muslims. The importance of the project has to be 
asserted in non-negotiable terms since the status quo is 
not viable and represents a serious neglect of our key 
obligation as vicegerents. 


Looking at What is Under our Noses: A Strategy 


I think the phrase 'Islamization of Knowledge' also raises 
some inherent contradictions that we must concern 
ourselves with as they obscure what many Muslim social 
scientists actually mean in this project. Using this phrase 
explicitly presumes that all facets of existing knowledge 
are not only imperfect but even that their discovery would 
somehow be different if those discoverers were Muslim. 
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Clearly a portion of the angst among Muslims has been 
the witnessing of those aspects of Western hegemony 
which have successfully focused on erasure of Muslim 
contributions to world knowledge acrossalmost 

every field. Western endeavors have indeed 
resulted in only marginal mention of those enormous 
contributions of Muslims. When confronted with the insult 
and the inaccuracy of their claims, Western scientists 
proceed with efforts to further regulate the importance of 
accurate history to the abyss. Simultaneously, Muslims in 
general and Muslim scholars in particular have felt largely 
invisible even in the various contemporary discourses on 
Muslims. This project will not and cannot be perceived to 
immediately rectify either situation. What it can do, 
however, is begin a process. 

Our project must begin at home. This is our mandate. By 
home, I mean Muslim lands controlled by Muslims. We 
must establish or re-establish the criteria for healthy, 
productive life in Muslim lands. These criteria need to be 
devoid of ideology, personal inclinations, ethnic 
preference, and be gleaned directly from the guidance of 
the Qur’anic ethics. The ‘should and ought’ of believers in 
the Qur’an provides a skeleton. Proceeding forward after 
criteria have been established, researchers then need to 
establish teams to gather information on at least four 
different Muslim countries - for example, demographic 
data, available resources, numbers and kinds of 
educational institutions, economic classes, numbers and 
kinds of media, infant mortality rates, and so on to 
establish some baseline empirical data. Theories can be 
developed from this data on what is going well and what is 
problematic using our already established criteria. 

The elaboration of narratives on the established criteria 
must be constructed in light of our objectives - descriptive 
and not evaluative information to assess the state of the 
Ummah. Insightful, comprehensive, and instructive 
narratives based on empirical data do not have to be 
labeled ‘objective’ as they just report what is observed. It 
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is the evaluative and the judgmental given without 
concern that denigrate. Our narratives should celebrate 
that which is going well and search for the effective cost 
of that which is problematic with the deliberate intention 
of correction. 

As the theories for a coherent collection of ideas become 
manifest, thoughts can then turn to deliberation about 
what policies are in place that support that well-being and 
what policies should be in place to correct a problematic. 
We would always have to look for what practices are best 


to fit our ethical guidelines (i.e. people 
should have access to food and 

potable water along with skills and opportunity to 
provide themselves with a living) and fit the natural 
cultural setting that can be 

recommended. There is no one size fits 

all beyond the practice of Islam itself. 
As we think about a template for 
rediscovering or refining existing 

cultural templates we should first use 


our own classical scholars such as al-Biruni and Ibn 
Khaldun, to name two pre-eminent thinkers. The object of 
social science is to form policies that ensure regulated, 
welfare-concerned, healthy Muslim living. 

Muslim scholars must speak from more than the 
accolades of a golden age long past and from more than 
the anger and dismissal of the present. We cannot be so 
scared of failure that we do not apply our talents to what 
is surely a challenge yet immeasurable in its rewards. We 
also cannot continue to spend energy lamenting the 
templates of another worldview to ours. 
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Isma‘il Al Faruqi’s Theory of 
Value: A Plea for Islamic 
Humanism 


Ibrahim M. Zein 


Introduction 


In his early writings Isma‘il al Farugi realized the 
importance of the concept of humanism in any ethical 
discourse. Most importantly, perhaps, he noted that an 
ethical theory that did not adhere to the universality of 
ethics would obviously lead to relativism in ethical values. 
Thus, for al Faruqi, Islamic humanism should emphasize 
the supposition that values are relational to human beings 
rather than relative. In this regard, al Farugi made a 
distinction between the realization of a value in a human 
act and its ideal being. It becomes apparent that an 
exposition of al Faruqi’s theory of value necessitates a 
close examination of his concept of Islamic humanism, 
how it developed, and what elements were retained 
throughout the different phases of his intellectual life. 
Therefore, the main focus of this paper will be on his 
understanding of humanism and its relationship to the 
ethical discourse. 
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A Preliminary Understanding of Islamic Humanism 


It is most odd that al Farugi's early writing on humanism 
is in his work entitled On Arabism: Urubah and Religion.' 
This is largely due to the fact that Arabism is 


associated with Arab nationalism. Thus it is 

a difficult task to universalize a concept which 
is genuinely perceived by many scholars in the field 

of Arab nationalism to be a particular 
one. Although al Faruqi was awareof 

the inherent difficulty in such endeavor, 

he was determined to finish up another three 


volumes on the same topic with subtitles ''Urubah and 
Art,’ ‘‘Urubah and Society,’ and ''Urubah and Man.’ He 
promised to publish them in the years 1963, 1964, and 
1965 as a series of four volumes, of which he produced 
only the first volume, in 1962. However, 
for one reason or another he decided 
not to follow that course of action to its meaningful end. It 
is not clear why he did not complete the project. More 
importantly, it might not be intellectually rewarding to 
speculate on the reasons that led al Farugi not to continue 
this line of investigation on Arabism. In fact, one could 
argue that the final work of al Faruqi, 
entitled The Cultural Atlas of Islam, which was 
published in 1986,? was a reformulation of the Urubah 
project. The only difference is that the key concept of 
Urubah was substituted by the concept of Mesopotamian 
religion. In the new submission, Islam was seen as the 
highest manifestation of Mesopotamian religion, whereas 
in the Urubah project Islam was perceived as the highest 
moment of consciousness of Arabism. To al Faruqi, it 
seemed that the cosmic representation of man could either 
be seen in Urubah consciousness or in Mesopotamian 
religion. In both cases that cosmic human being is both a 
particular and an open project for universal man. 
Obviously, al Faruqi was aware of the total confusion 
which would result from utilizing the concept of Urubah to 
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convey his message of humanism. As a result, he 
emphasized right from the beginning of his book that 
“Arabism, or the pursuit of ‘Urubah, is not Arab 
nationalism."? Nothing was left to the imagination of the 
reader in his analysis of the concept of Urubah, yet a 
growing misunderstanding was generated by the very 
usage of the concept in his ethical discourse on Islam and 
Arabism.* Clearly the 1960s were the time of new 
discourse on Islam and Arabism. It was inconceivable for a 
scholar such as al Faruqi to dismiss that debate altogether 
or to take the side of the Arab nationalists or the Islamists. 
Evidently for al Faruqi, a complete disassociation from 
both Arab nationalists and Islamists was, essentially a 
necessary step in a complex argument leveled against 
Judaism and Christianity.” The argument was designed to 
show in a detailed manner how Judaism compromised both 
the universality of ethics, and absolute monotheism in its 
formation throughout history. Although the essence of this 
religion as the first moment of Urubah 
consciousness is to preserve both the universality of ethics 
and the transcendence of God, the history of the 
Hebrew people sacrificed the essence 

of their own religion. 

Thus, according to al Farugi, the development of the 
concept ofcovenantin flesh instead of an 
ethical one stripped the doctrine of 
the chosen people from all its ethical context. 
The connection between these two concepts rendered the 
divine message behind the covenant an arbitrary act. 
Clearly, then, a covenant without ethical content led to a 
category of chosen people who could do away with 
universal ethical values and still maintain their God's 
given status. Even worse, the covenant 
in flesh is neither open to whole 
humanity nor does it deal with the individual as a moral 
agent; but rather developed Hebrew ethnocentrism. In the 
history of ancient Israel there was a continuous repulsion 
and persecution of Judaic prophets and adherents of their 
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religions at the hands of the Hebrews and their religious 
establishment. This made it possible for a complete 
transvaluation of Judaic values. As a result, the value of 
maintaining the community was given the highest status in 
the hierarchy of values which lay behind Hebrew 
separatism, and consequently led to Hebrew 
ethnocentricity. In this regard compliance with what 
makes you a member of the community became more 
important than the individual intent behind the act of 
compliance. Ultimately, the focus of ethics shifted from 
ethical values that are concerned with the transformation 
of the individual’s will to an ethics of consequence. 

It is because of this ethical transvaluation of Judaic 
values, according to al Faruqi, that Jesus’ message became 
the only viable solution to Hebrew ethnocentricity. Thus, 
the cult of law was the main focus of Jesus’ ethical 
criticism. Therefore, his ethical transformation focused 
merely on the individual's will instead of the community.* 
However, for al Farugi, Christianity in its Western form is 
a transvaluation of the original message of Jesus. This 
development in Christianity was the initiative of Paul, 
which consequently turned it into a religion of ‘saviorism’ 
and ‘peccatism.’’ Clearly, then, the ethical implications of 
this transvaluation had a grave consequence on both the 
possibility of the ethical act and the meaning of humanity. 

Admittedly, al Faruqi’s criticisms of the historical 
formations of both Judaism and Christianity were far more 
developed in the work which he published five years 
later. In this work, which is entitled 
Christian Ethics? he was aware of the fact that, within a 
setting of interreligious dialogue, an evaluation based on 
the concept of Urubah would be completely undesirable. 
Although he kept the same line of argument, in terms of 
his ethical discourse, he was careful enough not to use 
subjective categories for both understanding and 
evaluating Judaism or Christianity? More specifically, 
he developed a critical framework based 
on the principles of meta-religion. This new 
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position of al Farugi in the study of religion - which is 
essentially based on the assumption that religious 
phenomenon is a life fact? - led him to apply the 
phenomenological method. The study of a phenomenon 
such as religion, which is a combination of both fact and 
value in one whole complex, necessitates a method which 
is capable of both an act of disengagement for accurate 
understanding and an evaluation process based on 
rational principles. The end result is a set of synthetic 
propositions that will both describe and evaluate the 
phenomenon. Through this method, al Farugi skillfully 
studied the ethical values of both Judaism and Christianity. 
In this regard, he developed an intelligent narrative that 
identified the processes of transvaluation 

that did take place in both Judaism and 
Christianity. Thus, a distinction was made between Judaic 
values and the post-exilic ethical values. Where the Judaic 
values maintained the original divine message of both the 
universality of ethics and the transcendence of God, the 
post-exilic transvaluation generated a new set of values 
based on a new hierarchy of values dominated by both 
ethnicity and ethics of consequence. Though the ethics of 
Jesus was meant to rectify this situation by a complete 
focus on the individual's will, the Pauline doctrine of 
original sin resulted in another form of transvaluation.'' 
This time the very fabric of moral value was threatened by 
peccastism and saviorism. 

It should be noted that the main difference between al 
Faruqi’s narratives in On Arabism: Urubah and Religion 
and in Christian Ethics is the methodological stance. In his 
later work he applied the tenets of phenomenology of 
religion, which made his narrative more critical of his 
own religious assumptions. More significantly, 
he developed a critical framework for the study 
of religion based on a set of principles of understanding 
and evaluation of the religious phenomenon. However, for 
him, the valuational processes should be governed by a set 
of metareligion principles. Although a detailed discussion 
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of these issues seemed to be beyond the scope of this 
study, it did shed some light on al Farugi's ethical 
evaluation of two significant religions in 

the history of Islam. Most importantly, it 
showed us how al Faruqi utilized his ethical theory to 
evaluate and criticize other ethical sensibilities from a 
position which he claimed to be based solely on universal 
principles of rationality." 

Since this paper focuses on al Faruqi's theory of value 
and his exposition of Islamic humanism, chapter 6 of his 
book On Arabism is certainly the most relevant part for us 
here.? Indeed it is the culmination of the whole book; it is 
where al Farugi advanced his own vision of what is 
Urubah, Islam, and the Arab stream of being. He cast off 
the position of both Arab nationalists and Islamists and 
developed a synthesis based on what he called the “Arabist 
Synthesis."'^ The narrative thread throughout this chapter 
is a combination of highly rational arguments based both 
on the Kantian tradition and on the poetics of Abu Hayyan 


al-Tawhidi.'® As a result, he tirelessly clarified all 
the misconceptions arising from confusing 
Islam with Urubahor the Arab stream of 


being. By doing so he identified the 
essentials of each term and its different levels of 
meaning. Thus, it became obvious where each term 
might share with the othersthe same semantic 
field and still retain its distinctiveness. 

Clearly, al Faruqi’s main focus in this chapter is to argue 
for the importance of the Arabist understanding of 
Urubah, where a genuine meaning of that concept became 
a tool of analysis for understanding the relationship 
between Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Moreover, 
according to al Faruqi, this concept became the basis for 
an authentic meaning of monotheism, universalism, 
and world affirmation in the discourse on 
the theory of value. 

The whole chapter was meant to be the concluding 
chapter of al Faruqi's understanding of Urubah. In this 
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way he felt that his position would be in line with the 
Arabist synthesis that transcended both the Arab 
nationalist and the Islamist positions. As a result, al Farugi 
throughout the chapter exhibited an awareness of the 
shortcomings of the positions of Arab nationalists and 
Islamists on Islam and Urubah. It should be noted that, 
before chapter 6, al Farugi had devoted two chapters to 
giving an elaborate discussion of the positions of both 
Arab nationalists and Islamists.!' He pointed out that 
neither of them help us to understand the relationship 
between Arabism and Islam. Therefore, for al Farugi, the 
Arabist synthesis is the most accurate and meaningful 
stand in this regard. For him, Urubah is the soul of the 
Arab stream of being and Islam does have a number of 
meanings, each reflecting one level of 

meaning, and the confusion of which with 
Urubah or the Arab stream of being will result in a total 
distortion of a set of interrelated concepts. 
Therefore, he dedicated a significant part 

of the chapter to clarifying the differences between these 
concepts and to enlightening the reader on the different 
shades of meanings in each concept. 

The second part of this chapter which was meant to 
outline the Arabist conception of Urubah was chiefly 
divided into four parts. Each part was to 
capture one essential element of Urubah. Al Farugi 
perceived these four essential elements of Urubah as: 
piety, ethicality universal Ummatism, and world 
affirmation. Concerning Urubah as piety, al Faruqi 
concluded after a lengthy discussion on the relationship 
between metaphysics and axiology, and the meaning of 
God’s attributes for an Arabist by saying: “To be an Arabist 
is to seek value, to realize the will of God, to emulate His 
attributes; and Arabism is therefore the highest worship of 
God, the highest piety.” ?’ 

Evidently, al Faruqi extrapolated the ethical sensibility of 
Urubah from within its religious worldview. 
More significantly, he emphasized the 
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interconnectedness of religion and ethics. In this regard 
the realm of value is inseparable from the attributes of 
God in general and directly connected with His will. 

As regards ethicality and its relationship with Urubah, 
he focused on the historical development of Arab 
consciousness which revolted against the Hebrew 
separatism in Judaism and affirmed God 
and His unity Following this line of historical 
development in ethicality in the Arab consciousness from 
its early moments in Judaism through Christianity to its 
climax in Islam, al Farugi emphasized that “value never 
stops to be a value, though its order of rank may change 
with the discovery of new realms of value.”'® The rest of 
the discussion in this section was devoted to the 
explanation of the historical process behind the discovery 
of new values, which consequently affected both the order 
of the hierarchy of values and the mode of their realization 
in the realm of real existence. A simple summary of his 
interpretation of the development of ethicality throughout 
the ages and its manifestations emphasizes both continuity 
of the realization of values and more balanced 
relationships between the moral agent, 
comprehensiveness of values, and striving after them. 
During each historical moment in Arab consciousness, 
whether it was Judaism, Christianity or Islam, al Faruqi 
believed, there should be a clear distinction between the 
ideal value and its real existence. This meant that only the 
human being could have the ability to actualize values in 
real existence. Thus al Farugi vehemently emphasized that 
the tending of the actual towards the ideal is exclusively a 
human category.? In addition, this human 
being throughout specific history, as manifested 
in Urubah consciousness, was discovering values. In each 
moment of this consciousness ethicality moved one step 
forward. It started with the negative assertion against 
Hebrew separatism and ethnocentricity. Then, in the 
ethical breakthrough of Jesus, it emphasized the 
importance of the ethics of intent and the human will as 
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the focus of ethical transformation. Finally with the 
ethical teaching of the Prophet Muhammad, al Farugi 
argued that Urubah consciousness reached its climax, 
which resulted in both the establishment of “the unity of 
value and striving after it.”*° Therefore, both the ethics of 
intent and ethics of action were perceived in a whole 
complex valuational scheme that included the individual as 
the moral agent, his society as the realm of ethical 
realization and the unity of values in one comprehensive 
hierarchical order. 

Under the  sub-topic ‘Arabism as Universalistic 
Ummatism,’ al Faruqi outlined the main characteristics of 
his understanding of Islamic humanism. It all started with 
his enthusiasm with universalism as an inevitable concept 
in ethical discourse. His emphasis on the ethics of act and 
the importance of society in transforming the category of 
the neighbor from an abstract entity into a real one led 
him to conclude that “‘Society’ and ‘humanity’ as a 
community bound together in faith, purpose and act, and 


therefore in destiny, is definitely an Arab 
idea, an Islamic discovery.” Then he went on 
to describe the axiological significance of 

this discovery and how it radically 

changed the whole edifice of moral life. 
Obviously, for him, it affected the way we know 


value, the level of its existence, the level of obligation and 
the qualitative level of value. After a lengthy exposition of 
society’s significance for value theory, al 
Faruqi concluded with a highly poetic 
statement connecting universalism and society with 
humanity: “Universalist societism opens up entirely new 
vistas in ideal realm of value. So great is the discovery of 
humanity, so wide are the vistas it lays open and so drastic 
is the upsetting of the order of rank of all that had been 
revealed or discovered...” 

He next remarked that the value of the 
Ummah would redefine the hierarchy of values 
in such a way that its new ethic should subsume all the 
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values under its new valuational order. Al Farugi argued 
that if we accepted the assumption that what 
differentiated society from other social organization is that 
the purpose of the former is the pursuit of total value, then 


it would be difficult to associate society 
with any form of fragmentation of humanity 
or separatism. Therefore, he concluded, “...society is 


universal, permitting the exclusion of no human being. 
Every group separatism is tribalism and rests on a 
contradiction of the unity of value, of the unity of God."? 
This intellectual obsession with universalistic humanism 
and its  interconnectedness with Ummatism ran 


throughout the book and found its final expression 
in this chapter. One could say that al 
Faruqi’s analysis of the ethical dimension of 


the concept of the Ummah made him realize the 
humanistic characteristic of its ethos. He stated that 
“Arabism, therefore, is certainly humanism; but 

it is humanism purified of all 
sentimentality by the universalist consensus of the 
world-ummah."^ It should be noted that al Faruqi never 
used the term ‘Islamic humanism’ in his book On Arabism, 
though he identified the humanist and 
universalist ethos of Arabism. This was because 
it was not yet part of his vocabulary. For him, humanism in 
ethical discourse was obviously a very powerful and 
attractive concept and much of its attraction was largely 
due to its simplicity. It made man the point of reference for 
all ethical values. Therefore, it entertained relativism in 
ethics, and for al Faruqi this is both beyond tolerance and 
equally problematic in ethical discourse. This issue led al 
Faruqi to emphasize time and again that ethical values are 
rather relational to human beings but not relative to them. 
He argued this position, pointing to the difference 
between his stand and the Kantian one. It might be the 
case that, although al Faruqi felt the 
significance of humanism in ethical theory, 
it was too difficult for him to 
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appropriate the whole concept in his 
valuational theory. Therefore, he pointed to the 
universalistic, humanistic and societal ethos of Islamic 
ethical theory. Moreover, he pointed 

to the major flaw in ethical humanism: 
where the human agent was made the point of reference, 
which in turn rendered ethicality into relativism. The 
conspicuous absence of Islamic humanism from his work 
On Arabism should not make us draw the conclusion that 
al Farugi was not aware of its importance in ethical 
discourse at this stage of his intellectual development. On 
the contrary, one could argue that at this stage he was 
preparing the way for a complete appropriation of this 
term. Rather what was important in his work was the 
overemphasis on both universalism and humanism as the 
most important characteristics of Ummatism in his theory 
of value. It should be repeated that al Faruqi’s main 
objective was to demonstrate how a particular concept 
such as Urubah should be perceived as both universalistic 
and humanistic in valuational discourse. 

The rest of al Farugi's exposition of the Arabist synthesis 
in this chapter was completely devoted to his articulation 
of an axiological theory within a Kantian framework, with 
an emphasis on its rationality He developed Ibn 
Taymiyyah's axiological and metaphysical positions by 
using all the tools of critical philosophy set at his disposal 
by his previous training in Kantian philosophy. This 
strategy of understanding Ibn Taymiyyah on the attributes 
of God is highly visible throughout the chapter. Still, one 
could say that this reading of Ibn Taymiyyah was meant to 
show how he anchored his position in the Islamic legacy 
and skillfully appropriated Kantian philosophy. However a 
deeper reading of al Farugi's theory of value would clearly 
reveal his indebtedness to al-Tawhidi's understanding of 
humanism within the context of Urubah.? Both al-Tawhidi 
and Ibn Taymiyyah shared their discontent with Kalam, 
although they were very enthusiastic about critical 
analysis in general and in particular about what could be 
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connoted as critical hermeneutical linguistics. According 
to al Farugi, their analysis of metaphysical or axiological 
issues and the position they had taken was the trademark 
of their intellectual legacy. This was likely present in the 
poetics of Arabic language and in the urge for 
understanding it within the wellestablished dictionary 
which was the work of both Arab grammarians and those 
who devoted their life to documenting Arabic poetry, prose 
oratory, and other forms. Al-Tawhidi and later Ibn 
Taymiyyah followed this tradition of linguistic hermeneutic 
in their understanding of both metaphysical and 
axiological issues within the Islamic framework.” 
Obviously, al-Tawhidi was more inclined to highlight the 
poetic aspects of that linguistic hermeneutic than Ibn 
Taymiyyah. This dimension was developed by al Faruqi to 
its meaningful end when he articulated his theory of 


value.” There he pointed to the poetics 
of the Arab consciousness in its final 
moment which emphasized both the rational and the 


poetic aspects. 

This conclusion is largely due to the view that the 
Qur’an is both the content and form. While both are taken 
as the word of God, the form which _ essentially 
exhibits the  poeticsense of the revelation 
reflects another dimension of ‘rationality.’ There 
al-Tawhidi and al Faruqi claim that rationality should 
include that element of human sensibility. In this regard a 
genuine understanding of al Faruqi’s exposition of the 
concept of humanism willnot be sufficient if 
the emphasis is exclusively made on 
Kantian rationalism. Al Faruqi combined the 
importance of language and its poetics on the Urubah 
consciousness and Kantian rationality with this element of 
human sensibility which does have its own rationality. 
Therefore, it would not be accurate to view this element as 
completely subjective. Rather there is an element of inter- 
subjectivity that is closely related to Arabic as a language, 
and to Urubah consciousness as a recipient of the will of 
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God in the form of a revelation. For Urubah consciousness 
the revelation is in a sublime form. It educates and moves 
the human will on both levels - the rational and the 
emotional. And yet, the emotional aspect is not sheer blind 
emotivism, but rather has its own form of rationality. 

In the last section of chapter 6 of his book On Arabism, 
al Farugi focused on the details of his theory of value. 
There, he decided to give an elaborate answer to the three 
main questions: What are values? Are values knowable? 
Are they realizable? His answers were preceded by an 
explanation of the nature of God and His attributes. All 
this discussion was a continuation of his previous 
submission on the relationship between God and His 
attributes, but this time the issue was how that discussion 
is connected with the inner relationship between 
axiology and metaphysics. More specifically, 
which way should we take to prove the existence of God? 
Is it through cosmological, causal or other types of proof? 
Or should we move from the position of God as 
transcendental in His essence to the presupposition of God 
of being? In this regard, axiology would be the ground for 
the validation of faith. Al Farugi praised Kant and then 
later connected his position with that of Ibn Taymiyyah by 
saying, “As the great Kant has said, it is nonsensical to 
speak of an appearance without something that 
appears.” Then he went on to emphasize the Kantian 
position, which he claimed is similar to Ibn Taymiyyah's 
position: “God, according to this reasoning, would be 
established for knowledge - not as a primal cause or 
source of being, or cosmos-designer but as a pre- 
supposition of axiology, as ‘that-withoutwhich’ valuational 
phenomena would not and cannot be."?? In addition to this 
position on the relationship between metaphysics and 
axiology and its relevance to the discussion on the 
relationship of God’s essence to His attributes, it should 
be noted that it is because of God’s transcendence that His 
essence is ipso facto unknowable to us; therefore we 
would be able to relate to Him through His 
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attribute of will. More significantly, His 
attributes are the realm of values. Through His will, 
which is made clear to us in revelation, and the rest of the 
attributes, values will be realized in the realm of real 
existence. This exposition, which was advanced by al 
Farugi on the relationship between axiology and 
metaphysics in detail, was meant to serve as an 
indispensable introduction to his elaborate answer to the 
questions about the theory of value. Obviously, al Farugi 
answered the three questions inthe affirmative. For 
him, valuesare part of the realm of ideal 
which is formed of both metaphysics and axiology. The 
relationship between values and the real existence is 
based on the fundamental demarcation between actual 
being and ideal being. Where the former is the realization 
of the value in real existence, it is equally true that it is 
something other than the value itself. Thus, the realization 
of the value is not the value, but rather its realization in 
real existence that belongs to the actual realm of being. 
Consequently, the realization of the value will never 
exhaust the realm of value, but will always and almost be a 
real existence which is realized by the human agent.? 


According to al Farugi, one needs to hold a worldview 
that makes a sharp distinction between the ideal realm 
and the actual one.*! This is, therefore, the only possible 
way of understanding absolute monotheism, which 
requires the transcendence of God. Consequently, for al 
Faruqi’s position, the realm of value belongs to the ideal 
which constitutes both axiological and metaphysical 
beings. From this distinction one can easily attribute to 
values the status of absoluteness. This means that, 
although values are absolute, they are relevant to the 
actual being. Their structure reappears in the real 
existence of values in the actual world. Obviously, this 
reappearance does not exhaust the whole realm of values. 
In this regard, one can say that the distinction between 
essence and existence is meaningful so long as this type of 
idealism does not degenerate into representationalism. 
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These distinctions and their consequences must be 
understood in line with al Farugi's analysis of the 
relationship between God's essence and His attributes. 
Thus al Farugi concludes his discussion on the relationship 
between values and their actualization in the material 
world by saying, “The impact of values on their materials 
remains ‘ideal’ a divine touch which  transfigures those 
materials into valuable.”? Then he explains that the 
only way the ideal realm becomes relevant to the actual is 
through the axiological dimension: “The how of this touch, 
being something which is anchored in the transcendental 
realm though it reaches into that of real existence, is itself 
transcendental, and hence forever beyond our reach. For 
philosophy it remains an irreducible category." 3? 

Evidently, al Faruqi’s answer to the question regarding 
the status of values shaped the way he tackled the issue of 
how we can know values. Following the Kantian 
position - with some significant changes - 
al Faruqi stated that, “The value itself, therefore, can 
be discerned by its presence in the consciousness. Such 
primary consciousness is the datum of valuational 
research.”** Then he went on to explain the main 
difference between his stand and the Kantian position on 
this primary consciousness of valuational sense: "The 
discovery and establishment of it in ethics has first been 
accomplished by Kant, to his immortal 
credit.” While he agreed with Kant on the a priori 
aspects of human emotionality he pointed to the main 
difference in the ways of understanding emotional acts. 
The Kantian position confined the a priorito the 
relational, whereas al Faruqi added that they are both a 
priori and content. Al Faruqi thought that, because of this 
major difference, his position would allow us to consider 
moral insight while the Kantian position is restricted only 
to the sense of duty. It should be noted that al Faruqi 
insisted that the valuational senses are as real as the 
empirical senses of the external world. In order to explain 
the previous position, al Farugi viewed the axiological 
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structure of understanding the realm of value as 
analogous to our understanding of the empirical world. 
Naturally, he perceived the Kantian position in this regard 
as incomplete, therefore he added the ‘content’ dimension 
to the a priori in understanding the valuational sense. 
Admittedly, the religious tone was highly visible in al 


Faruqi’s exposition of his theory of value. 
It was reflected in his extensive 
reference to the attributes of God and their 


relationship to axiology. In addition, he went into a 
detailed discussion on the theory of prophecy and 
revelation to explain the connection between the human 
effort in discovering values and the assistance of God. In 
this regard, he tackled most of the theological questions 
related to the human ability to perceive values without 
being aided by revelation. Finally, he devoted a 
considerable amount of space to the issue of the 
realizability of values and connected it with the meaning 
of paradise. Obviously, his understanding of paradise from 
an axiological point of view was largely viewed through 
the religious stand he took in his exposition of the theory 
of value. Clearly, then, it could be said that al Farugi's 
theory of value was articulated from within a deep sense 
of religious sensibility. It could be argued that his position 
did not overrule the possibility of a secular humanist 
account regarding axiology in general or a theory of value 
in particular. This is largely due to the fact that he made a 
sharp distinction between the axiological structure and the 
metaphysical one. Moreover, the latter could be 
comprehended only through the former. Therefore, a 
meaningful understanding of the metaphysical or the 
theoretical was only possible through the axiological. This 
position was an outcome of his analysis of the relationship 
between God’s essence and His attributes. 

Al Farugi's distinction between the metaphysical and the 
axiological led him to argue for the primacy of the 
axiological. But, by the same token, this would allow his 
opponents to argue for the secular humanist position. 
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Sensing this epistemological danger, al Farugi accused the 
humanistic view of being completely relativistic, whereas 
his position argues for a relational position between the 
human being and values. In his argument, values should, 
therefore, be regarded as absolute. Their absoluteness 
would be the only safeguard against both relativism and 
self-contradiction. Although al Farugi argued for a 
monotheistic worldview, his position emphasized monism 
in ethical values. While, for him, monism in metaphysics 
could ultimately lead to relativism, in axiology it opened 
the door for the absoluteness of ethical values. It was 
equally important to draw attention to the fact that 
pluralism in ethical values, in al Farugi's view, is 
completely unacceptable. However, human beings were 
endowed with the capacity to discover values. This human 
capability, coupled with the absoluteness of values, led al 
Faruqi to argue for a position that declared that in matters 
of value judgment there should be no room for truth and 
falsity, but rather the criteria should be based on more and 
less. Thus, those who perceived more value should be duty 
bound to educate those who perceived less. Most 
importantly, perhaps, the disagreement in moral judgment 
was not to be understood on the basis of discovering value 
or lack of value. Rather, it should be seen as putting a 
value in the wrong place in the hierarchy of values. Both 
parties, therefore, discovered values, but one of them 
misplaced that value and allocated to it a rank in the 
hierarchy which belonged to another value. As regards 
this part of his argument, it became clear that a plurality 
of ethical values would result from a misplaced value in 
the hierarchy. When priority was given to one value over 
others which were supposed to be higher in rank than that 
value, the systematization of values would be disrupted, 
but obviously that would not be a solid ground for ethical 
plurality. This was because this type of pluralism was 
based on a mistake in priorities, rather than on genuine 
perception of valuesthemselves. Al Faruqi 

redefined the meaning of ethical pluralism in a 
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way that emphasized the absoluteness of values, yet he 
opened a space for all humans to compete in discovering 
values and redefining the hierarchy of values 


in a positive way. This meantthat the 
hierarchy of valueswas not to be 
perceived as a fixed state. 


A comprehensive understanding of al Farugi's concept of 
humanism at this phase of his intellectual development 
should include his articulation of the universalistic theory 
of value, his criticism and appropriation of Kantian ethics, 
his appropriation of Ibn Taymiyyah's understanding of the 
relationship between the essence of God 
and His attributes, and finallyhis own 
educational background. Perhaps al Faruqi’s educational 
background had a significant mark on the 
way he dealt with humanism. It should 
be noted that throughout his educational years up to 
his doctoral degree, he was mainly trained in a secular 
humanist system of education. It was only after that that 
he decided to go to al-Azhar University. This meant, among 
other things, that his appropriation processes were 
essentially influenced by his bent for critical 
philosophy. However all these factors should 
not be regarded as isolated and distinct elements that 
contributed to his understanding of humanism, but as 
closely interrelated ones that often merge into one 
another. This was because his emphasis on the 
absoluteness of value led to the complete rejection of 
relativity. Consequently, that made man a point of 
reference in discovering values rather than in making 
them. Obviously, his educational background inclined him 
to emphasize both critical philosophy and the importance 
of religion in his discussion of valuational issues and the 
systematization of values. 
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Islamic Humanism and its Appropriateness for an 
Islamic Worldview 


Before the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, it seemed that al Faruqi 
was quite content with the idea of Urubah. His self- 
identity was well defined by its ethos. 
It gave him both a sense of belonging and an ability to 
relate to the rest of humanity. After the Israeli occupation 
of Palestine, his homeland, Urubah was an intellectual tool 
of analysis that could give meaning to his personal 
predicament and allow him to understand the roots of 
Western civilization. After all, Western civilization could be 
seen through the prism of Urubah, and that perspective 
allowed him to develop both a particular self-identity and a 
universalistic bent. Humanism, at this phase of his 
intellectual development, was not in open contradiction to 
his embedded sense of universality. 

The drastic shift took place after 1967, when al Faruqi 


became more and more aware of the Islamic 
aspect of his self-identity. More specifically, 
he was not content with the particular aspect of that 
identity which was previously reflected in On 


Arabism. Gradually, Urubah was completely subsumed 
within the  universalistic Islamic identity. Human 
particularism was completely lost. Like all Muslims who 
decided to live in the West, their geographical 
particularism would, almost always, create a real problem 
for their integration in the new society and their fostering 
of an Islamic identity that cemented their relationship with 


other Muslims. Though Urubah was not an affinity 
with a specific locality that excluded 
othersfor al Farugi, the very use of the 


concept would lead to confusion and particularism. From 
now on al Farugi overemphasized the universal dimension 
of Islam, and consequently the universalistic aspect of his 
own identity. As a result, his own personal identity 
suffered from an overwhelming loss of particularity. This 
situation led him to be progressively alienated from his 
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historical particularism and to be more and more open to a 
complete humanistic universalism. One could argue that, 
in his essay entitled The Hijrah: The Necessity of its 
Igamat or Vergegenwartigung,* al Faruqi 

reflected that sense of alienation. 

In that essay, al Farugi gave us some autobiographical 
materials which would help in understanding his identity 
crisis. Perhaps it should be noted that this type of identity 
crisis was meant to be seen as the only viable step from 
particularism to humanistic universalism. In this regard, it 
should be seen as a positive phase that needed to be 
passed in order to realize the ultimate station of 
being essentially human and positively defined 
by Islamic humanism. It was understood by al Faruqi 
that it was only when one transcended all forms of 
particularism in his self-identity that he would be able to 
achieve that sense of humanistic universalism. In that 
essay al Farugi was not concerned with his own self- 
identity, yet the line of argument and the event of the 
celebration of the turn of the Hijrah century led him 
to reflect on his own mission as a Muslim 
living in the West. A sensitive reading of that essay could 
easily detect these autobiographical materials, where al 
Faruqi was speaking about his own predicament as a 
Muslim who would like both to definehis role at 
this critical moment of the history 
of Muslims and to negotiate a self-identity 
that would transcend all forms of particularism. 

Like all Muslim scholar-activists at the 
turn of the fifteenth century of Hijrah, 
al Faruqi was concerned about his role. He was very direct 
in this essay, and most of the time gave autobiographical 
accounts to answer the main questions. Because all these 
questions and answers were essentially related to ethical 
values and connected directly with the concept of Islamic 
humanism, it would be appropriate to devote more 
attention to them. At the beginning of the essay, al Faruqi 
asked the question “What does the Igamat or 
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Vergegenwartigung of the Hijrah mean for these new 
Muslim Muhajirun or expatriates in America and other 


places?” Then he added to that more practical 
and specific questions: "How does the re- 
living of the Prophet's Hijrah-experience in 


America...determine the life of Muslims? To what ultimate 
objectives is it expected to alter their careers and guide 
the energies??? The very formulation of these questions 
required autobiographical input in the answers. Therefore, 
an analysis of these accounts through psycho- 
biographical tools would be justified, especially 
since al Farugi made a link between his theory of value 
and his own endeavor to realize these values in his own 
life. It should be noted that the planning for Pax Islamica 
and the establishment of the Islamic state was part of al 
Faruqi’s activities in America and the rest of the Muslim 
world. More significantly, it was not a 

blueprint for Islamic activism, but rather 
was a plan that had been carried out for the realization of 
both the Pax Islamica and the Islamic state.?? 

To deny that aspect in this essay would be, in effect, to 
misunderstand the real purpose behind the work. He did 
not concern himself overmuch with those Muslim 
immigrants who were not aware of their roles as da‘wah. 
His main focus was on those Muslim immigrants who 
rediscovered their Islamic identity in the West. Evidently, 
al Farugi was one of them, if not the archetype of this 
category. Al Farugi described the situation of Hijrah: 
"Without a doubt, the Hijrah is the hardest fate to befall 
anyone. Its devastation is neither bodily nor economic, but 
psychic.”*° Then he went on to describe that 
transformation with autobiographical insights into this 
phenomenon: “Yet in its darkest hour of turbulation and 
anguish, Allah (swt) injects the light of Islam 
which fills the Muhajir with optimism, 
confidence and strength.”* He added, “The Muhajir may 
have come in as immigrants in search of Western 
knowledge, professional advancement, or well being. 
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However, in his travails, he awakes to a fuller recognition 
of Islam of his religion and cultural tradition."^ Finally, he 
explains to us the meaning of that transformation, "The 
vision of Islam is recaptured, this time with all its 
glow and  brilliance. It is a new birth, 

a genuine transfiguration after immersion in 
tragedy. The vision of Islam is again 'in' his eyes, to see 
and nourish with all the benefits of his 
new-world knowledge and  experience.”* Al Faruqi 
did not want us to speculate on this transformation - 
whether it took place early in his life in America or later - 
by drawing our attention to the insignificance of 

such investigation, “It is immaterial that 
this awakening has come late in life, or it has come 
only at the challenge of the new culture. It takes a rubbing 
stone to prove the gold present in a piece of ore; but that 
does not change its golden nature..."^ After this poetic 
account of the inner sense of the transformation, al Farugi 
went on to explain in detail how the new Islamic 
consciousness achieved this mission. Al Farugi made a 
clear demarcation between the Muhajir for rizg and the 
true Muhajir who was completely transformed by the 
Islamic cause and turned into a da. He stated, “It is 
otherwise with the Muhajir who may have undertaken his 
Hijrahfor | similar reasons but who was 
awakened to Islam through the fire of 
shock, alienation and self-contempt...”* Evidently, that 
category would accurately describe Isma'il al Farugi's 
situation. According to Isma‘il al Faruqi, those Muhajirun 
who came to the West only for the sake of da'wah were 
quite rare. For him, the role of a true Muhajir in the West 
would be to call “...men to God, to His cause or truth and 
justice, of virtue and beauty.”* Undoubtedly he stated that 
da‘wah had the highest position in the valuational 
hierarchy of charity and it should be taken as “the noblest 
charity of which the Muslim is capable."" Then he 
declared that “Allah (swt) has assigned to it the highest 
order of rank among the ethical virtues.”* Finally, he 
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made a parallel between the experience of the founders of 
the New World and those Muhajirun like himself: 


The Islamic vision endows North America with a new 
destiny worthy of it. For this renovation of itself, of its 
rediscovery of a God-given mission and self-dedication to 
its pursuit, the continent cannot but be grateful to the 
Muhajir with Islamic mission...It will not fail to recognize 
in the person with Islamic mission a true son, though 
born overseas, whose spirit is nearly identical with that 
of early founders of the New World, who ran away from 
oppression and tyranny seeking a haven where they 
would remold their lives under God, seek His bounty and 
raise high His banner.“ 


With this vision, al Faruqi for 
the first time and perhaps the last one, 
talked about Islamic humanism. In this essay, he directly 
mentioned Islamic humanism, although in his other works 
he had alluded to the concept without specifically 
mentioning the term. It was because for 
him Islamic humanism in ethical discourse was 
connected with relativism in values. To understand the 
reasons behind his acceptance of the term in this essay, 
one should keep in mind the nature of this work. In other 
works, he was focusing on the interpretation of 
foundational concepts in Islam or understanding 
contemporary events from within the Islamic framework. * 
Only in this work was he concerned with his 
role and allowing himself to reflect 
on his own life. Therefore, he was much less interested 
in the confusion that would arise from utilizing such a 
value-loaded concept. He was aware of the fact that the 
universalism of Islam could give humanism its ultimate 


significance in ethical values. His 
personal history showed him that the 
only viable identification would be with Islam. 


Being an Arab American or more specifically 
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a Palestinian American could not capture 

the sense of universality with which he was 
charged in explaining his new sensibility as a da. The 
complete renunciation of particularism and 

the genuine identification with Islamic 
universalism made him feel that there was no 
contradiction between the Islamic worldview and what he 
perceived as Islamic humanism. One could say that al 
Faruqi’s acceptance of Islamic humanism was largely due 
to his own personal history. Therefore he argued for the 
adoption of the term within the Islamic vision owing to his 
own predicament in North America. 

It should be repeated that, although in his other works 
he alluded to the concept of Islamic humanism, only in this 
essay did he use the term. In a revealing passage in this 
essay while he was giving an exposition on the positive 


appeal of Islam, he stated, “Tslam 
therefore finds the meaning of human life in 
man’s cosmic-function as the sole bridge through whose 
free action the higher part of God’s will 
(viz., the moral) becomes fulfilled in 


history." Then al Farugi vehemently declared, “Islamic 
humanism does not defy man. Nor does it make him the 
measure of all things. It regards him as the crown and 
ultimate purpose of creation, but under God Whose 
servant he is."? Obviously the meaning of this passage 
was repeated in most of al Farugi's works, but the new 
element is that in this context he did not shy away from 
using the term ‘Islamic humanism.’ Perhaps, for the 
first time he was able to see clearly 

and distinctly the association between 
universalism of Islam which was devoid of any 
particularism and humanism. Evidently, the nature 


of the essay allowed him to reflect 

on humanism not as a concept that could be scholarly 
explained, but ratheras a Sufi station to 

be relived. No  doubtthe difference would 


be enormous between a mere conceptual 
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articulation of a meaning and the experience of reliving 
that concept. Al Farugi decided to take the latter route in 
this essay concerning humanism and Islam. 

To understand al Faruqis openness in utilizing 
humanism in Islamic ethical discourse, one should pay 
attention to both the nature of ethical theorization during 
the 1970s and 1980s in the Muslim world, and the 
dynamics of al Farugi's self-identification 
from the early 1950sand the late 1960s to the 
1970s and 1980s. During these four decades al Faruqi 
went through a process of seeing the universal aspect of 
Islam through the particularism of Urubah by the 
universalization of the latter.? Towards the end of his life, 
however, he renounced all forms of particularism in 
understanding Islamic universalism. This 
qualified him to have a firm grip on the 
association between Islam and humanism. It was because 
of the nature of humanism and the feeling of alienation 
that he went on to identify his role with the da‘i; he 
became fully aware of Islamic humanism and consequently 
reflected that awareness in his essay on 
Hijrah. 

The essay was very much concerned with developing a 
methodology of understanding and evaluating religio- 
cultural traditions other than his own. This concern led 
him to articulate his position in studying other religio- 
cultural traditions by saying “...though the author is a 
committed Muslim this work is not written from the 
standpoint of the Muslim tradition exclusively.”** Then he 
drew the attention to the position that should be taken by 
a scholar of comparative religion: “Here, the author 
speaks as citizen of the coming religio-cultural world 
community, whose citizens are the members of the present 
religio-cultural divisions.”* Obviously, al Faruqi was 
not satisfied with the compartmentalization 
of humanity into separate disconnected units of 
religio-cultural entities. The alternative for this should be, 
according to al Farugi, a world community where every 
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citizen is allowed to participate intelligently in 
reconstructing "..the whole of man’s religious legacy. In 
the world of the oncoming future, which is our world, 
nothing cultural or religious is private and everything is 
public.”** The religious humanistic tone was highly visible 
throughout his argument in Christian Ethics. However, the 
universalism of ethical values was not directly associated 
with humanism as a concept. Most importantly, al Faruqi 
utilized his articulation of ethical theory in On Arabism in 
his analysis of Christian Ethics. Yet from this observation 
one should not infer that he abandoned the study of the 
three Abrahamic religious ethical sensibilities in one 
whole complex, for he examined Christian Ethics against 
its Jewish background. Therefore, one could easily see the 
link between his analysis in On Arabism and in Christian 
Ethics. In both of them the core of his ethical thinking was 
maintained, though he played down the tone of the 
particularism of Urubah and substituted it with Islam. 
Evidently this shift of interest to Islam alone was a result 
of the problems of using a seemingly particular term like 
Urubah in ethical discourse. For al Faruqi, by its nature 
ethical evaluation should be universalistic, otherwise 
ethicality would degenerate into assertions of likes and 
dislikes. 

Prior to the International Conference on Islamic 
Education which was held in Makkah in 1977,” al Farugi's 
ethical discourse was mainly focused on the three 
Abrahamic religions. Thus, his understanding of humanism 
was connected with how religious universalism was 


depicted in these religions. More significantly, what 
would be the consequence of its 
absence for ethical values in these religions? 


After the Makkah Conference on Education, he refocused 
his ethical discourse, and the main target this time was 
secular humanism, which was distinctly X reflected 

in Western social sciences. In his 
discussion of the principles of Islamic methodology in his 
work entitled Islamization of Knowledge,” al Faruqi made 
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the unity of humanity one of the principles of Islamic 
methodology. It should be remembered that these 
principles of Islamic methodology were meant to provide 
the foundation for the Islamization of modern knowledge. 
Undoubtedly Islamic vision in this regard would be 
completely governed by these principles, and 
consequently to recast the whole corpus of contemporary 
knowledge under the framework of these 
principles would be the necessary and 
sufficient step in the process of the Islamization of 
Knowledge. Therefore, the very fact that two of 

his five principles dealt with the issue of 
humanity showed both the degree of magnanimity 
and the importance he placed on them. In addition, the 
rest of the principles could be related to the issue of 
humanity indirectly. Admittedly, al Faruqi in his 
articulation and elaboration of these principles was moved 
by the ethos of the humanism and universalism of Islam. It 
was clear and distinct in his submission that the 
substitution of ethnocentrism of Western knowledge with 
an ‘Islamic’ one would not serve both human rationality 
and a healthy development of these disciplines. Thus, the 
intellectual endeavor for the Islamization of contemporary 
knowledge should essentially be a call for the universalism 
of knowledge and values. 

In his discussion of the principle of "The Unity of Life,’°° 
al Farugi focused on the concept of divine amanah, 
khilafah, and the comprehensiveness of Islam. Obviously 
both amanah and khilafah constituted the basic elements 
of universalism in ethical values in Islam. He concluded 
his exposition of the concept of divine amanah by 
emphatically declaring, “Man is therefore a cosmic bridge 
between the higher echelons of the divine will and 
historical reality.” Therefore, the human being, for al 
Faruqi, would be the creature whose being was of 
a critical significance in the realization 
of values. Clearly then, the designation of 
khilafah as the sole role of man on earth would 
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constitute his fulfillment of moral laws 
stemming from the divine will. On the one hand, al 
Faruqi’s discussion of the principle of the unity of life 
focused on the positive construction of that concept, on 
the other his exposition of the concept of ‘The Unity of 
Humanity’ was devoted completely to a negative 
criticism of European ethnocentrism. It could be argued 
that the previous principles laid the foundation for the 
universality of humanism, therefore, al Faruqi 
was justified to move on to focus on 

the glaring mistakes of ethnocentrism in social sciences. 
By doing so, he pointed to the fact that the previous 
principles could not be in harmony with ethnocentrism. 
Most importantly, the unity of humanity allowed the 
historical Islamic civilization to develop disciplines of 
knowledge that regarded humanity as the essential unit of 
analysis. Thus al Farugi declared, “All humans are 
therefore one and the same: the base and ground of 
Islam's universalism." Then he elaborated on how 
ethnocentrism became highly visible in modern 
knowledge: “In modern times, knowledge of man has 
nearly all been based upon ethnicity as 

ultimate definition of humanity; and 
knowledge of society, upon ethnicity as ultimate ground of 
social order and organization.” Consequently, he lamented 
the substitution of the rationality of Enlightenment with 
romanticism: “The universalism of the Enlightenment had 
never been given the chance of implementation before it 
was repudiated in favor of the ethnocentric approach of 
romanticism.”*% As a result, al Faruqi held Kant as equally 
responsible for the degeneration of European rationality of 
the Enlightenment by pointing to the fact that he regarded 
Asians and Africans as lesser beings than Europeans. This 
prejudice was based on a romanticism that did away with 
the universalism of the Enlightenment and graded human 
beings according to the biases of romanticism. Al Faruqi 
stated with great emphasis the effect of this phenomenon 
by saying, “Romanticism swept over the whole of the West, 
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wiped out every trace of rationalist or Christian 
universalism and provided the greatest impetus for the 
humanities, the arts and the social sciences.”® It became 
obvious for al Farugi that the Islamization of contemporary 
knowledge which was developed in the West needed to 
restore both humanism and universalism. This, according 
to al Faruqi, could only be provided by the Islamic vision. 
Therefore, when these disciplines of knowledge were 
recast under the Islamic worldview, they would do away 
with ethnocentrism. In addition, these disciplines, one 
could argue, would maintain rationality, humanism, and 
universalism. One could say that al Farugi succeeded in 
making humanism and universalism the only way out from 
the particularism of Western social sciences which was a 
direct result of romanticism. In this way he appropriated 
both Western social sciences within the Islamic worldview 
and argued for a prime place for humanism and 
universalism in the vision of Islam. 

In his book entitled Tawhid: Its Implication for Thought 
and Life, al Farugi devoted a whole chapter to “The 
Principles of Ethics.’* Once again he summarized his 
ethical thinking on issues related to Tawhid. Still he 
retained all the important aspects of his ethical discourse 
on values and the concept of humanism. Since our concern 
in this paper was originally on the relationship between 
his ethical theory of values and his concept of Islamic 
humanism, therefore, much attention would be focused on 
this part of his ethical discourse. It should be remarked 
that al Farugi had a sub-section in that chapter entitled 
“The Humanism of Islam.' In this part of his ethical 
discussion he chiefly refocused his 
attention on the concept of humanism. 
Most importantly, his criticisms of different types of 
humanism led him to declare in an uncompromising sense: 


The humanism of al-tawhid alone is genuine. It alone 
respects man and creaturely, without either 
deification of [or] vilification. It alone 
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defines the worth of man in terms of his 
virtues, and begins its assessment of him with a positive 
mark for the innate endowment God has given all men in 
preparation for noble task. 


Obviously, al Farugi utilized his wide and indepth 
knowledge of world religions and civilizations to come to 
this conclusion. He exhibited a profound 
understanding of the ultimate form of 
humanism which reflected both universalism and 
rationalism. This was done in such a way that neither 


deified man nor vilified him, but rather 
perceived him as he ought to be. Then 

he added, “Tt alone defines the virtues 
and ideals of human life in terms of the 


very content of natural life, rather than denying them, 
thus making its humanism life affirmative as 


well as moral.”* Undoubtedly this passage 
reflected one of the rare moments of 

al Farugi's articulation of the humanistic 
dimension of Islam. It came like a sudden 


flash wherehe captured all the characteristics of 
Islamic humanism in one paragraph. These characteristics 
of universalism, rationalism, and humanism were 
discussed and elaborated throughout the book, but in this 
passage he made a clear demarcation between Islamic 
humanism and other forms of humanism. Admittedly, 
unlike his articulation of the concept in his essay on 
Hijrah, he decided to make humanism one dimension of 
Islam, although it might be argued that he made it the 
most foundational one. 

The rest of the chapter was devoted to other familiar 
concepts in his Islamic ethical discourse, such as 
actionalism, Ummatism, universalism, and life and 
world affirmation. It should be remembered 
that these terms were coined by al Farugi to convey his 
conception of ethicality in Islam. Though they might seem 
familiar to those who were initiated in critical philosophy, 
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certainly there would be some elements which genuinely 
reflected al Farugi's insights on ethical 
discourse in Islam. 


Concluding Remarks 


Al Farugi's thought and character meant different things 
to different people, yet very few discerned the essence of 


his legacy. This paper has focused on one 
significant dimension of his works. It 
equally claimed that this dimension both 
reflected his scholarly contribution to the 


realm of thought and attempted to fathom the depth of 
his activism. Obviously al Farugi was a multifaceted 
character, talented scholar and he lived and died tragically 
alone.® His training in critical philosophy and traditional 
Islamic learning gave him a distinct advantage in dealing 
with issues concerning the interpretation of Judaism and 
Christianity, and, most importantly the Islamization of 
social sciences. These were the most important areas 
where al Faruqi contributed significantly to 
human knowledge. 

Al Faruqi’s articulation of Islamic humanism was a 
genuine discovery of the place of humanity as an ethical 
concept in the hierarchy of values in the Islamic 
worldview. Through this ethical discovery he was 
completely at ease in his interpretation of both Judaism 
and Christianity and nearly the same in his appropriation 
of social sciences within the Islamic vision of sciences. 
One could argue convincingly that al  Farugi's 
understanding of humanism turned a subversive 
intellectual concept in the hands of secular humanists into 
an intellectual weapon against their relativism in ethics 
and ethnocentrism in social sciences. 

From his preliminary awareness of the concept of 
Islamic humanism to his appropriation of it within the 
Islamic worldview, al Farugi was consistently arguing for 
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the essential characteristics of the concept. Finally, to 
deny the special place of Islamic humanism in al Farugi's 
ethical discourse would be, in effect, to commit a glaring 
mistake in understanding his ethical theory of value. 
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Tawhid and Aesthetics: 
Isma‘il Al Faruqi on Islamic Art: 


Interpretation, Integration, 
Inspiration 


Gisela Webb 


Introduction 


Ismaʻil al Faruqi was my professor of Islamic Studies at 
Temple University during the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
when the Department of Religion and, indeed, the 
academic study of religion (including the development of 
the American Academy of Religion - AAR - and the Middle 
East Studies Association - MESA) were new. It was an 
exciting time to be studying in the new fields of 
comparative religious studies and Islamic 
Studies. Indeed, Professor Ismaʻil al Faruqi and 
his wife, Lamya (Lois) al Faruqi, were among the first 
Muslim scholars to bring Islamic Studies 
- including Islamic art and the study of 
women in Islam - to the AAR. At Temple University, it was 
also the era of religion scholars such as Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr (Islam), Zalman Schachter (Judaism), Bibhuti Yadav 
(Hinduism), Thomas Dean (philosophy of religion), John 
Raines (religion and the social sciences), Leonard Swidler 
(interreligious dialogue), and Father Gerard Sloyan 
(Christian theology and New Testament) - all of them 
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involved in interreligious studies and dialogue. Their 
interaction and example they set of serious, scholarly 
dialogue within and among religions - on theology, law, 


philosophy, the arts, political and social issues - 
had a profound influence on their 
generation of students. 


A prominent component of Dr. Farugi's writings and 
teaching during his years at Temple University was the 
subject of Islamic art. The theme of religious expression 
through the arts would be a major topic of my doctoral 
studies at Temple University and it would become an 
important way of teaching religious studies during my 
academic career at Seton Hall University, a Catholic 
university located in the ‘immigrant hub’ of northern New 
Jersey. I have integrated ‘religion and aesthetic 
expression’ into our Islam and world religions courses, 
and it is at the heart of our humanities honors program. In 
particular, we utilize essays by both Isma‘il and Lamya al 
Farugi - on the visual arts and sound arts - in the 
colloquium on medieval cultures in the humanities 
program. 

This paper will focus on Professor al Farugi's critique of 
art history discourses in the West and the nature, function, 
and value of Islamic arts. Dr. al Faruqi - and his wife 
Lamya, who expanded on Dr. Farugi's focus on the visual 
arts to include the sound arts in Muslim cultures - were 
able to argue and demonstrate that previous modes of 
teaching about Islamic art in Europe and the United States 
through the 1950s had separated the art from its religious 
roots. The Faruqis established a way of approaching the 
nature, goals, and formal elements of Islamic art that 
resonated with Muslim religious and cultural values and 
sensibilities. They showed that the Islamic arts, rather 
than being an expression of the horror vacui (the hatred or 
fear of empty spaces) suggested in Orientalist discourses, 
were instead means by which Muslim artists and artisans 
created visual, aural, and architectural forms that 
suggested and evoked - through these forms - an 
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internal intuition of the infinite, the 
transcendent, the sublime. Indeed, the 
work of the Farugis on art and aesthetics created openings 
for new ways of teaching and learning Islamic beliefs, law, 
culture, and values in our very religiously and culturally 
diverse student body at Seton Hall University. 

Dr. al Farugi's approach to the arts has been both 
inspiring and effective in teaching Islam within the context 
of the multicultural and religiously plural United States. I 
cannot stress enough how important it has been for 
American students to learn about Islam through the study 
of the history of the development of the arts. Far from the 
narrow, often biased, vision that much of popular media 
and literature engender about Muslims and their 
communities, our students become familiar with Islamic 
law, theology, and the arts while developing a sensitivity to 
the larger historical and cultural aspects of Islam, 
including the positive interactions and cultural mutual 
influences between Muslim and non-Muslim 
communities. 

This paper will begin as Dr. Farugi's classes did, with his 
critique of prevalent ‘Orientalist’ discussions on Islam and 


his overall contention that Islamic art forms (visual, 
architectural, and musical) reflect, and 
indeed create, an intuition of core Islamic teachings, 


particularly that of Tawhid, the unity and transcendence of 
God. 
The Farugi Critique of Orientalist Interpretations 
of Islamic Art: Creswell and 
Ettinghausen 


Isma‘il al Faruqi began his classes on Islam with a review 
and critique of Western writers on Islam. He maintained 
that if one looks with a critical eye to the discipline of art 
history in the Western universities, certainly through the 
1960s, one finds a tendency among 

art historians (e.g. K.A.C. Creswell and R. 
Ettinghausen) to view it through a lens that saw the height 
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of art and culture as coming from Ancient Greece. From 
this point of view, nonWestern art was seen as wanting, or 
lacking, if it did not strive toward this ideal with its 
characteristics of development, naturalism, and 
individualism. This bias, said al Farugi, combined with a 
lack of understanding and appreciation of the principles 
inherent in the Islamic revelation and the ‘Semitic 
consciousness,’ had led to several inaccurate, misleading, 
and plain derogatory writings on Islamic art. 

In his critique of art historian K.A.C. Creswell’s analysis 
of Islamic architecture,! Dr. al Farugi countered several 
erroneous claims “packed with faulty assumptions” - for 
example, that the Arabs, coming from the “architectural 
vacuum [of Arabia]..had nothing to contribute to the 
architectural realizations of the peoples they conquered;"? 
that Muslims merely copied their subjects without either 
selection or coordination! They ‘only’ produced art out of 
pride, politics, and rivalry. Creswell hoped to convince his 
readers that ‘architecture’ for pre-Islamic Arabs was the 
Bedouin black tent; that the early “Mohammadan” 
invaders were essentially nomadic, with the lack of “any 
intricate device of the imagination” in their rudimentary 
architecture; and that Muhammad was antagonistic 
toward architecture. 

Among the problematic aspects of  Creswell's 
perspective is his assumption that an ‘architectural 
vacuum’ is an indication of a lack of creativity and 
aesthetic consciousness. Creswell sees no relevancy of the 
Islamic revelation itself in the development of the 
architectural forms nor to consider that, perhaps, Muslims 
were called upon not to ignore or destroy talents that 
developed in conquered regions, but to utilize the existing 
knowledge and architectural forms in such 
a way that reflected the growing 
awareness and demands of the Islamic revelation. 


Creswell’s reasoning thus leads to the absurd position 
that every Muslim masterpiece (e.g., the Taj Mahal, the 
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Alhambra, the Dome of the Rock) is either Byzantine, 
Roman, Persian, or Indian, indeed, anything but ‘Islamic,’ 
and/or that their fascinating beauty “is no more than a 
mere conglomeration of alien architectural forms and 
ideas." 


Dr. al Farugi asserted that religions, cultures, and 
civilizations always utilize and digest ‘past’ forms 
(architectural, social, etc.) and recast them in light of new 
situations - religious and political - within the community. 
His teaching on Islamic art was an important critique and 
expansion on the past interpretation of the arts, which 
seemed to place the role of religion, Islam, in 
epiphenomenal status. Indeed, I think that Dr. al Faruqi 
would have been very pleased with the work on the 
aesthetic - in particular the aural - dimension of the 
Qur’an by some of our contemporary scholars of Arabic 
language and Islam, such as Michael Sells. Sells analyzes 
the aesthetic sensitivity already in place among pre- 
Islamic Arabs, as can be seen in the development of pre- 
Islamic poetry, yet transformed by the 
Qur’anic revelation itself.* 

Richard Ettinghausen provided Dr al Faruqi with 
another example of ‘erroneous assumptions’ so often 
betrayed in ‘Orientalist’ scholarship. Al Faruqi maintained 
that, as Creswell did, Ettinghausen also associated the 
nomadic life with an artless people and the requirement of 


unbreakable, simple objects; and that because 
there is no fine sculpture among pre- 
Islamic Arabs,the possibility of artistic creativity is 


precluded. Al Farugi saw this attitude as the Orientalist 
tendency to judge all art on Greco-Roman standards 
rather than entertain the possibility that the 

‘lack’ of sculpture was a reflection of 

a particular cultural aesthetic - a ‘Semitic’ one - 
which did tend to preclude the development of certain 
forms of art (for example, the use of naturalism and 
drama), but which also had the very principles inherent in 
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the nature of the Arabic language that allowed 

for an ‘infinity’ of creativity. The 
constitutive character of the Arabic language reached its 
apex with the Qur’an itself: a clear example of literary and 
aesthetic eloquence. The legacy of this so-called 
‘uncreative’ consciousness was the flowering 

of an infinite variety of arts, while 
maintaining unity - including the production of sound art, 
calligraphy, and architecture that would certainly merit 
the status of 'high art.' 

Ettinghausen does admit that various principles of Islam 
determined what Muslims produced aesthetically, but he 
focuses on the Islamic fear of judgment and the idea that 
Prophet Muhammad’s humanity precluded the 
developmentof a sanctified iconography 
paralleling that of Christ(an erroneous cause- 
effect relationship). Ettinghausen judges Islamic art as 
inferior to Western art, and the vocabulary used to 
describe differences seems blatantly negative. Abstraction, 
or stylization is seen as a severe degradation of figure 
art, with its “jumping Jack” appearance, its 
“unwillingness to createjust one main pattern 
which is of individual, self-contained character,” and its 
“evasion of the closed form.” Wittingly or unwittingly, 
Ettinghausen postulates the individual, developmental, 
naturalistic, and realistic character of Western art as the 
absolute standard, and Islam as a denial of it. This view 
furthermore attaches a negative connotation to the idea 
and results of ‘submission to God.’ He seems not able to 
envision that submission might lead to positive results, 
including an aesthetic not based on lack, but of choice and 
coordination in accord with the character and 
proscriptions of that Revelation. 

Al Farugi would argue that submission to Allah did not 
preclude good art, and that the ‘Islamic’ characteristics of 
non-development, stylization, abstraction, and 
‘infinity’ (the sense of interminability) were 
the results of inherent implications of the 
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Shahada and Tawhid, carried through all aspects of life, 
including the aesthetic dimension. Ettinghausen 
acknowledges that the Arabic Qur’an, as virtual word of 
God, did produce Islamic art, particularly that of 
calligraphy, but he seems to imply that the ‘arts of the 
book’ had run their course. Professor al Faruqi would 
counter that, by virtue of its nature (of ‘uncreatedness’) 


and its directedness toward the infinite, the Qur'an 
has continued to provide both criteria 
and inspiration for the production of arts 
reflecting — Qur'anic (theological and  juridical) 


principles, works that are worthy of being called high art. 
In fact, one could argue that Qur'anic recitation itself as 
well as the visual representation of the Qur'an in the 
calligraphic arts qualify as the most important art forms in 
the Islamic world. 


Al Faruqi on the Arts: Visual, Architectural, Musical 

Dr. al Faruqi began his classes with " Tawhid is the central 
doctrine of Islam...the core and guiding principle in all 
spheres of Islamic society and civilization," and this would 
include the arts. Tawhid is the monotheistic doctrine 
which asserts that there are two distinct realms of 
existence: creator and created. Allah is utterly 


transcendent, timeless, spaceless, indescribable, 
unknowable, infinite. Therefore Dr al Faruqi 
stressed the theological emphasis on absolute 


transcendence of the Creator from all else in existence: 
the realm of the created is completely separate from God. 
There is no mixture of divinity and humanity. This radical 
transcendence of God, however, did not preclude the 
human being, as God’s vicegerent, from being the 
translator and transmitter of the message of Tawhid into 
the various spheres of life, including the arts. But how 
does one express absolute transcendence, that which is 
‘not nature?’ Indeed, Dr. Isma'il al Faruqi (with his focus 
on architecture and the visual arts) and his wife Lamya, 
with her focus on the sound arts, brought to students of 
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Islamic Studies -and to the AAR - a serious alternative 
analysis of particular characteristics that are found in 
virtually all art forms in the traditional Islamic world: 


Abstraction. Since the Muslim viewed Allah as utter 
transcendence, nothing in the natural world could be used 
to ‘symbolize’ God. Faruqi would argue that to use beast 
or man as a ‘symbol’ would imply an a priori idealization 
and, hence, the ‘transcendentalizing’ of that image. 


However, the rejection of the use of figures 
did not preclude the developmentof an 
aesthetic means of representing the ‘un- 


representability’ of God. Abstraction was found to be one 
means of carrying out that demand. One can look at the 
history of Muslim architecture and see very little 


figurative work, but rather, the use of 
abstract figures (calligraphy, both geometric 
and  non-geometric) and shapes in nature. 
The latter includes stylized vegetal motifs 
(leaves, flowers, vines, fruits), water, waves, 
vases, pitchers, and architectural components (arches, 
niches, pillars). Before the end of 
the first century of the Hijrah, Muslim 


artists had moved toward abstraction, as can be witnessed 
in the Qubbah al-Sakhrah of Jerusalem. This is 


not to say there was no figurative work. 
One can see it present in the early 
architecture of Islam figurative work in the 
Dome of the Rock and in a series of palaces the Umayyads 
had built on the edges of the desert. In 


the Dome of the Rock we find mosaics, 
as in the Mosque of Damascus. The latter has capitals 


of the Byzantine style, although the mosaics have 
no animal figures. It is in the 
palaces we are more likely to find 
figurative work and somewhat naturalistic figures 
of gazelles, hunters, or allegorical 


figures. They represent both Byzantine and 
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Sassanian tendencies. Yet in the Khirbet al-Mafjar we 
see a Roman design transformed into geometric 

patterns. We find paintings on plaster 

and naturalistic trees in early mosques and palaces 
alike. Nevertheless, from the earliest times the Islamic art 
community showed a tendency towards abstraction. 


Stylization. This is a second characteristic of the 
expression of Tawhid. Whenever motifs from the natural 
world were used, they were stylized and treated in a way 
that de-emphasized their natural qualities so as to redirect 
the spectator's thoughts toward the transcendent. Depth 
and perspective are ignored in this treatment; 
facial features are simplified or stereotyped 
ratherthan attempting to express character, emotion, or 
personality. Plant forms take on elaborate arabesques, and 
even the letters of the Arabic alphabet become 
compressed or expanded, squeezed and molded to 
conform to other motifs and decorative space. Animals are 
depicted in such a way that has no real counterpart in the 
world; one does not feel the musculature, the ‘horseness’ 
of a horse. One can see in early Islamic architecture the 
initial struggle with the two tendencies of naturalism and 
stylization. In a painting from the palace of Qusayr Amra 
(724-43 ac) in today’s Jordan, we recognize figures 
of specific personages (Byzantine and 
Sassanian), but the designs in the cloth and the lack of 
perspective are both means of stylization. The mosaics of 
gazelles and trees are stylized, their naturalism owing 
more to the quality of aesthetic development than to the 
way the figures are rendered. As stated earlier, 
one sees very little figurative work present 


in the first generation of Muslim artists. 
Even whereit did develop - for example, 
in the Persian miniatures - once can still see the 


characteristics of stylization, non-development, and other 
‘Islamic’ features. 
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Dematerialization. Another effect that the doctrine, or 
message, of Tawhid on Islamic architecture was the 
‘dematerialization of structure,’ the artistic goal of which, 
once again, was to direct the attention of the beholder 
away from oneself and toward the transcendent. Indeed, 
for the Muslim architect, the goal was not to make the 
viewer feel the structural features of how the dome is 
supported, the gravity and weight of a facade, or the 
layout of the overall plan of a complex structure. Rather, 
the architect traditionally united his building so closely to 
others around it that the precise plan of the building is 
disguised; its nature - its natural qualities -de- 
emphasized. Domes become so lightened by the 
decoration, outside and inside, that they seem ethereal 
and weightless, rather than the heavy mass of weight they 
really are. For Dr. al Faruqi, dematerialization becomes a 
crucial way of expressing a worldview which says that 
man is not the measure of all things; that our buildings, in 
terms of space (the ‘capturing’ of it) and mass, are not 
assertions of man’s will, desires, fate, destiny, those 
‘inherent assertions’ in naturalistic architecture. 
Decoration therefore is a constitutive element, not an 
accident, of Islamic architecture; it ‘dematerializes’ and 
thus transubstantiates materials used. 


The transubstantiation of materials. Dr. al Farugi used this 
phrase to refer to the use of materials in such a way as to 
transform the visual impression of the very substance. 
Rather than accentuating the stone, wood, and ‘concrete’ 
(the raw materials of nature), the traditional Muslim 
architect sought to present a structure in such a way that 
the material is transmuted - ‘transubstantiated’ in the 
process. Marble and stone are so intricately carved that 
they appear to be lace. Stones and bricks used to build a 
solid wall are transubstantiated with ornamental brick 
patterning, stucco latticework, or ceramic veneer, and the 
heaviness of the building materials take on an unearthly 
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beauty a reminder of divine transcendence/Tawhid and 
the qualities of Allah, such as beauty itself. 


In terms of structural characteristics found in classical 
Islamic architecture, there are two major ways in which 
aesthetic creations manifest conformity to the Islamic 
message: through its 'non-developmental nature and 
through its 'conjunct (or disjunct) arabesque nature. Non- 
development in art refers to the characteristic wherein the 
constituent parts are not evolved, one after another, in a 
chain of a particular order which leads to a climax or 
conclusion. The Islamic palace floor plan 
as well as the decorations on walls avoid 
this kind of motif. This characteristic is found in music 
and literature as well. There is no one focal point of 
attention or activity. Each unit is complete in itself, just as 
each unit in a poem or piece of music would be. There is 
no impression of finality but  ratherthe 
intuition of infinity. Decorations on walls 
suggest in their designs a continuation past their borders, 
which again move the mind on a journey 
toward that which is infinite. Lack of 
development is emphasized by use of repetition and 
symmetry Each part or element of architectural 
decoration is combined by repetition or symmetry with 
other like elements, suggesting there is no attempt to 
make something grow out of what came before it and give 
birth to a new whole, which al Farugi saw as implying 
drama and naturalism. 

The Farugis did not suggest that non-development 
implies (or creates) 'dead' art. The characteristics of the 
arabesque themselves are evidence of this fact. 
Arabesques are of two types, conjunct and disjunct. Both 
types are found in Islamic architecture. The muttasil 
(conjunct) arabesque resembles a continuum. Abstract and 
denaturalized motifs are combined in such a way that 
occur in an unlimited, never-ending succession of 
elements. An example is the repetition of vine after vine, 
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as seen carved in stone on traditional Islamic buildings, or 
room after room of a palace. The impression, of course, 


is of an infinite pattern, and by 
cutting off the arabesque before its 
completion, the architect further emphasizes 
the impression of infinity. The second type 


of arabesque, the munfasil (disjunct) comprises a series of 
selfcontained units, each complete in itself. It is sometimes 
interwoven with the other units to produce a larger 
pattern of which each small unit is but a single 
element. This type is evident in the 
well-defined units of the Islamic garden, 
border panels of stucco and tile decoration on a wall, and 
in room groupings around a series of open courts. Each 
arabesque pattern is grasped and understood, and one 
feels ‘launched’ (moved or directed) to the next arabesque 
pattern. Although there is no 'development, there is 
momentum, which carries one's consciousness 
toward ‘infinity’ and the  'inexpressibility 

of the Transcendent.” 


Clarity and light. Still another way in which Tawhid has 
been expressed in architecture is through the use of light. 
There is a love of light and clarity in Islamic architecture. 
Dr. al Faruqi described this as a parallel to the “absence of 
mystery or obscurity” that characterizes the Qu’ran itself. 
Thus we see in Islamic architecture the use of open space, 
the wall screens, and perforated walls. The effect is light 
without shadow and without dramatizing one area of 
space over another in a way that would cause the 
directionality of the space. The Arabic alphabet became 
subject to the same aesthetic principles discussed; it 
provided a beautiful way of decoration while revealing the 
word of God and the names and qualities of God, 
transforming both artist and viewer, and appealing to 
discursive, aesthetic, and interior modes of knowledge. 
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Traditional Islamic architecture, in all its aspects - the 
forms of buildings and architecture, the use of materials, 
space, mass, light, the decoration on the walls, inside and 
out - utilizes characteristics of the arabesque and its 
inherent expression of the Islamic concept of Tawhid. 
Isma'il al Faruqi devoted a major portion of his research 
and teaching to the legacy meaning, intentionality, and 
methodology of the Islamic arts. Lamya al Farugi 
demonstrated these same characteristics (of Tawhid) in 
the sound arts - recitation of the Qur'an and musical arts 
across the Islamic world, further reinforcing the 
observations of Isma'il al Farugi on the impact and 
meaning of Tawhid for the development and interpretation 
of Islamic art. 


Conclusion 


In the midst of his personal trials with the loss of 
homeland, al Farugi worked not only for justice but for 
beauty, both being qualities of the divine. Muslims through 
history and in varied cultures found ways of expressing 
and remaining within the principles of the Islamic 
revelation while effecting that intuition of the utter un- 
representability of the transcendent. The Qur'an itself 
provided the model for the traditional forms of Islamic art 
and architecture. 

The al Farugis maintained that it was not only the 
reading of the Qur'an that was necessary for modern 
Muslims, but that they should also be mindful of the 
various 'sciences' of Islam, including the traditions of the 
arts - their goals and methods - that developed from the 
Qur'an itself. Dr. al Faruqi's approach to the arts was 
timely and unique. His work provided a critique of, and 
alternative to, certain ‘Orientalist’ approaches to Asian 
and Islamic studies that dominated many educational 
institutions in the USA and Europe. He had a goal and set 
an example for the Muslim community and Islamic Studies 
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that included the reawakening and development of an 
Islamic aesthetic consciousness - in thinking, action, and 
production of work. 


Notes 


1 Isma'il al Farugi, ‘Misconceptions of the Nature of Islamic Art’, 
Islam and the Modern Age 1(1) (1970), pp.29-49. 


2 Ibid., p.34ff. 

3 Ibid., p.34. 

4 Michael Sells, Approaching the Qur'an: The Early Revelations 
(2nd edn., Ashland, OR: White Cloud Press, 2007). 

5 ‘Postscript: Tawhid and our Family Vacation'. Shortly 


after my first course on Islamic art with Dr. al 
Faruqi, my artist husband, Michael, and our two daughters, 
Danielle and Helena (ages eight and twelve), who came to know 
the Farugis well, went on our first family vacation 

outsidethe USA. Havingheard my comments 

on Islamic art through the semester, Michael suggested we 
have a three-week trip to Morocco, Spain, and southern France, 
focusing on the art and architecture. We took many slides 

of art and architecture on that trip; 

they confirmed and expressed the teachings of 
Dr. al Farugi on the nature of Islamic art. To this day, I use these 
slides, along with relevant articles by Isma'il and Lamya (Lois) al 
Farugi, in my classes on Islam. With thanks. 
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From Interfaith Dialogue to 
Theological 


Discourse: Al Farugi's Legacy in 
Interfaith 
Engagements 


Kamar Oniah Kamaruzaman 


Introduction 


On 18 Ramadan 1496/27 May 1986, the world lost one of 
its most profound scholars of comparative religion and 
interfaith activists of all times: Professor Dr. Isma'il al 
Faruqi. One has only to go through his Christian Ethics! 
and his articles in Islam and Other Faiths? to glimpse the 
depth and dimension of this great scholar's knowledge on 
Christianity, Judaism, and other religions. Not only is his 
scholarship deep and immense; even more outstanding 
are his analyses of the theologies, doctrines, and histories 
of these religions, a reading which few, if any, can match - 
now or in previous times. Above all, al Farugi forwarded 
proposals on how to ascertain the authenticity of truth- 
claims, thereby projecting and promoting 
Religionswissenschaft from a mere scholarly discipline 
and intellectual discourse into one that is also servicing 
the spiritual needs of humanity. 
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Indeed, even if we base our view only on these two 


masterpieces of al Faruqi, we can already 
see reflected in his worksthe | minds and 
talents of some of the greatest Muslim scholars 


at work in the study of other religions.? For example, we 
see in the works of al Faruqi nuances of the astute 
contentions of Abu 'Isa al-Warraq (d. c. 247/861),* the 
methodological approaches of Abu Rayhan al-Biruni (362- 
440/973-1048),° the sharp disputations of Ibn Hazm (384- 
456/994-1064),º the philosophical argumentations of Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazzali (450-505/1054-1111),' and the intense 
analyses of Ibn Taymiyyah (661-728/1263-1328),? to name 
but a few of the greatest in this field. It wil not 

be out of place to proclaim that in 

the person of Isma'il al Farugi the best 
Muslim scholarship in Religionswissenschaft (history of 
religion) comes to fruition. 

I base my  claimshere, firstly on the depth 
and dimension of al Farugi's scholarship, 
and secondly on the numerous and yet consistent 
approaches and methodologies that he adopted in his 
works. In content, al Farugi not only covered theologies, 
doctrines, and histories of those religions that he studied, 
pointing out in particular their discrepancies and 
irrationalities, but he was also able to analyze and criticize 
in depth the thoughts and arguments of their prominent 
scholars, highlighting what he saw was wrong in their 
thought and where they had gone astray. Surely this was 
no easy feat, and only someone with such a profound 
knowledge of the religions in their totality and a specially 
analytical mind could do so. Al Faruqi also had a great 
advantage over his predecessors in that, being in the 
twentieth century, he had at his disposal all those 
materials which his predecessors did not have access to. 
In many cases, he did not have to prove his arguments in 
length but only needed to quote from the scholars of the 
religions to substantiate his arguments.? 
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Across the rich spectrum in the Muslim legacy - textual, 
philosophical, historical - no other scholar had adopted 
such a range of methodologies and approaches and yet all 
so consistently and meticulously worked to build a 
consistent coherent structure. Like his predecessors, all 
his presentations and argumentations are substantiated 
with powerful evidence taken from the scriptures or texts, 
the histories or thoughts, and these are critically analyzed 
and rationally argued. Whereas other great scholars were 
each a master of a certain approach or methodology - be 
this textual analysis, philosophical argumentations or 
historical account - in the works of al Farugi, all these 
approaches and methodologies are found and honed par 
excellence.’ Thus al Farugi's contributions 
in the field of comparative religion and 
interfaith — engagements are masterpieces indeed. Each 
work is a classic; collectively they undoubtedly stand as a 
legacy in human scholarship, both by Eastern and Western 
standards. 

In the context of our time, with the complexities of 
globalization and the challenges that pluralistic co- 
existence inevitably bring along, surely our world today 
can learn and adopt much from the insights and the 
contributions of the late Professor Isma‘il al Farugi. 
Certainly, in his own way, al Faruqi was one of the 
pioneers or ‘forward thinkers,’ so to speak, to such a 
pluralistic and globalized world as we now 
find ourselves in. To this effect, al  Farugi 
said: 

This century, the fourteenth AH and twentieth CE, has 

witnessed the growth among humans of a new 

awareness, namely, that mankind must live together, 
every group of it interdependent with all others. The old 
clichés of inter-human relationships which dominated 
the last half millennium - master-subject, faithful- 
heathen, colon-indigene, home- overseas, we natives- 
they foreigners - have broken down and are being 
constantly elbowed out by the new. The unity of mankind 
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is being felt, with ever growing intensity around the 
globe.” 


It is also remarkable that he anticipated, even mooted, 
that ethics be the gelling factor in this newly evolving 
world order, a world order while colorful in its multiplicity, 
is yet one in its ethical quest, i.e. a quest for the kinship of 
humanity and a kinship with nature, under the nuances of 
Tawhid and divine transcendence. In his book Christian 
Ethics, he identified certain common 
ethical items between Christianity and Islam, and even 
with Judaism, i.e. in the ethics of Jesus. This is because 
Jesus was a Jew by ethnicity and had lived the life of a Jew 
and yet he is also a Muslim prophet, very much esteemed 
by Muslims, and for the Christians he was the very center 
of their religion. Regarding ethics and pluralistic co- 
existence, al Faruqi remarked: 


...comparative religion is not an academic exercise, it is 
itself an ethical endeavor. Given the background of an 
emerging, single world-community, it is urgent that we 
both rid ourselves of communal prejudices and 
misunderstandings that divide us needlessly; and also 
that we establish positively the great essentials, the 
fundamentals of our common humanity. And this field 

of enquiry, religion, certainly 

contains the deepest and important 
commitments to human life. Moreover, as explained 
above, the ‘facts’ of religion are not cold but, by their 
very nature, affecting - they touch us, get hold of us, 
move us to do this or that." 


This paper will look into the salient features of Professor 
al Faruqi’s works, particularly as found in his Christian 
Ethics and his articles that are collected in Islam and 
Other Faiths. His proposed methodology 
of finding conclusive Truth rationally through 
meta-religion? and divine transcendence will also be 
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analyzed. His engagement in practical interreligious 
dialogue will also be visited and will be assessed in the 
context of contemporary needs. These engagements, other 
than scholarly in nature, also cover the issues of justice 
and peace. Indeed, al Farugi's concern for justice and 
world peace is well known, and he remained to his very 
last days a loud and consistent voice on the matter. 

The Making of the Comparative Religion Scholar Par 

Excellence 


Isma‘il al Farugi was surely not just born with a 
remarkable intellectual ability, he was also nurtured by 
circumstances and experiences, more bitter than happy, 
perhaps, to be the great scholar and master of dialogue 
that he was. Born in a prominent and scholarly family in 
Jaffa, Palestine, on 1 January 1921, he was thus exposed to 
a pluralistic social life, with Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
living side by side. In such an environment, he served as 
the District Governor of Galilee under the Palestinian 
government. Sadly, with the formation of the State of 
Israel in 1948, Palestine was recklessly partitioned such 
that he and his family found themselves refugees in their 
own homeland, the homeland of their ancestors. These 
two contrasting moods and themes often 
resonate in his works, reflecting the 
two contrasting phases of his life, to wit, the yearning 
for a peaceful and amiable pluralistic co-existence with 
people of all communities as before the formation of the 
State of Israel, in particular among Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews,'* and a bitterness towards Jews, especially 
Zionist Jews through whom he, his family and the 
Palestinians lost both a state and their rights and dignity, 
as well as an exasperation and a despair with those 
Christians who are so irrationally pro-Jewish in their 
sentiments.!º 

Surely his unique educational background too 
contributed greatly to the making of al Farugi as a scholar 
of comparative religion par excellence and a master in 
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interfaith dialogue. Like other Palestinian Muslims, his 
earliest education was in the mosques, and yet after that 
he went to a convent (Christian) school. In the mosque his 
study was surely Arabic and all Islamic subjects, whereas 
in the convent it was French and no doubt other subjects 
too.'® He was therefore exposed very early in his life to 
contrasting arenas - Islamic and Arabic as well as non- 
Islamic ones, Christianity in particular. These educational 
experiences were surely major factors in the nurturing of 
al Farugi to become the committed Muslim activist and at 
the same time the confident and sharp dialogist 

that he was with non-Muslims, especially 
with his Christian and Jewish counterparts, who were also 
in their own rights outstanding scholars of very high 
academic standing in their own religions." 

Moreover, the wide exposures and experiences that he 
had with all the three denominations of Christianity - 
Eastern Christianity in Palestine and Lebanon, and 
Catholicism and Protestantism in the United States - 
undoubtedly gave him an added advantage which almost 
no other Muslim scholar in the field, previous 
and contemporary, could have had. Growing 
up in the midst of Eastern Christianity, and then in his 
adult life living amidst Catholics and Protestants, and 
having professors and mentors, peers and colleagues from 
among them - later even students - he was perhaps able 
to understand them almost as well as they understood 
themselves. Also, he was gifted with such a sharp insight 
that he was able to relate theories to practices; what he 
saw did not seem to tally up, and so he demonstrated his 
exasperation over this fact in his writings and dialogues. 

Moreover, because of his close association with the 
different types of Christian groups, socially and in 
scholarship, not only was he able to identify the 
differences among them in their understanding of the 
teachings of the religion, however obvious or subtle, but 
he was also able not to generalize his views on any issue; 
thus was he more fair and accurate than many other 
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scholars in the field, East and West, 
Muslims and non-Muslimsalike. This awareness of 
the differences in the understanding and the teachings of 
the various Christian denominations and churches became 
especially clear, even spectacular at times, when he 
debated with scholars of the different denominations in 
dialogue sessions. He was able to take each of them on 
their own terms and on their own ground, quoting from 
their own sources. On a more restricted level, he gave the 
same treatment to his Jewish dialogue partners, although 
he was less generous to the Jews than to his Christian 
counterparts, for many reasons, practical as well as 
religious and ideological, foremost of which were what he 
saw as the Jews’ gross racism and self-serving religious 
ideology, which he perceived as anti-life and anti- 
humanity. 

Such depth and dimension of knowledge are surely not 
all due to genius alone, but the necessary preparations are 
certainly essential too, in particular the mastery of the 
appropriate languages as tools to acquire such knowledge. 
Taking just one example: when al Faruqi was explaining 
Islam as din al-fitrah - a religion that in essence is in line 
with human nature - to ensure that the meaning of din al- 
fitrah was properly understood by non-Muslim minds, he 
translated the term as ‘natural religion,’ ‘religio naturalis,’ 
and ‘Ur-religion’ in one shot, so to speak.'® The use of 
terms in different languages may be quite a challenge to 
his readers and even a nightmare to his aspiring students. 

Thus, the variety of his experiences, many times with 
contrasts, acquired from both East and West and from 
both practical experiences and academic exposures, made 
him what he was - a scholar, an activist, and even a 
reformist. Moreover, his analytical genius - deep, rational, 
and yet sensitive - enabled him also to assess the worthy 
and the unworthy not only in the Western world but even 
more so within the Muslim world. He tried to extract the 
best of both worlds and this he made the premise in which 
he trained his students. Thus to his students he was more 
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than just their teacher and mentor; he was actually their 
intellectual father, often looking after their interests, their 
personal and family needs. 

In this, his beloved and dedicated wife, Dr. Lamya (Lois) 
al Farugi, an accomplished scholar in her own merits with 
Islamic aesthetics as her main field of 
specialization, was as much loved, if not 
even more so, by their students. Students and 
friends fondly and respectfully called her ‘Mama,’ for 
indeed that was what she was to each and every one 
around her - a caring, understanding mother-cum-mentor. 


Not only was she all love and kindness, sympathy 
and empathy for the difficutlies that the 
students had to face in a foreign environment, 


she also took off some of the heat that Prof. al Faruqi 
occasionally heaped upon his students in his exasperation 
with the world, especially at the follies and evil of the 
powerful and learned in the Muslim world as well as in the 
Western world. 

It is necessary to note too that his 
presentations fitted well the occasion and 
the audience. If the occasion was a serious, scholarly 
theological discourse, then Prof. al Faruqi the comparative 
religion scholar par excellence would present the case, 
with solid arguments. If the event was for the general 
public, than al Farugi the dai would appear, showing 
Islam in its din al-fitrah context, easy to 
understand and practice, fulfilling and 
gratifying. If the program was for Muslims, then al Faruqi 
the reformist would be on stage, firing up 
the spirit of the audience, challenging them 
to move and act, to improve themselves and reform the 
Ummah. Thus everyone could have a piece of al Faruqi, in 
a manner of speaking, and whoever he was to you, you 
would not be the same after the encounter with him. As he 
was in his dialogues and discourses, so was he in his 
classes - never the same Prof. al Faruqi for two classes - 
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and thus there was always something new to learn from 
him in every class. 


The Religionswissenschaft of Al Faruqi 


Many indeed were the contributions of Prof. al Faruqi to 
the Ummah, to humanity, and to scholarship. In this part 
of my paper, I will only highlight those that are related to 
the history of religion or Religionswissenschatft.* To 
begin with, having takingnote of the 

popular definition of religion, al Faruqi 

came up with his own definition, emphasizing 

those elements which he felt were overlooked 


in the modern definition of religion. 
Taking Joachim Wach’s understanding of religion 
on this, al Farugi summarized the modern definition 
of religion as “the experience of a 
reality that is assumed to be 

ultimate as well as personal, thus making the experience 
an encounter.” ”° To this definition al Faruqi 

added, “the vision of reality and the 
articulation of that reality,” “acquiescence in the 


commanding nature of Ultimate Reality and actualization 
of its commandments,” and “most or all of man’s action as 
it relates to himself, to other men, and to nature.”?! 

Thus, for al Farugi, religion is not just an experience of a 
reality, not just a mere encounter with that reality but for 
him religion is also about knowing and understanding that 
reality, which is actually the ultimate reality, and upon 
that understanding, to acquiesce to His 
commands. As significant for him is the fact that 
religion is also about actions and behavior, i.e. of correct 
actions and appropriate behavior and of proper 
relationship with others, with people and with nature.” 
In defining religion thus, al Faruqi 
actually injected into the definition of 
religion the concept and significance of 
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Tawhid, and indeed Tawhid features so prominently in the 
thought of al Faruqi, be it in his Religionswissenschaft or 
even in his other works and activities, so significant 
that he wrote a whole book on Tawhid.” 
This is because, as a Muslim, al Faruqi understood religion 
as all-encompassing and as concerning the 
interconnectedness of everyone and everything with each 
other and with their Divine Creator, i.e. the Tawhidic 
nature and the Tawhidic perception of religion. 


The Methodology of Religionswissenschaft: 
The Phenomenology of Religion 
With regard to Religionswissenschaft, al Faruqi was 


adamant that the study should be carried 
out systematically and scientifically in order 
to get not only an objective understanding of the 


subject (i.e. the religion or the religious phenomenon) but 
also a comprehensive view of it. It is only then that the 
reading is accurate. He argued that the methodologies 
that were adopted before as well as those that were in 
vogue during his time didnot measure up to 


what he meantby “scientific.” He explained 
that by ‘scientific’ he meantthat the study 
should be carried out in the same 


manner that the study of the natural sciences is carried 
out, that although the materials used are different, the 


methodology should be the same - “The scientific 
character of an inquiry is not a 
function of the materials but of what is done 


to them.” He explained: 


The materials may be chemical facts or religious 
meanings. An enquiry into either is scientific 
if it starts from what is historically 
given and seeks to uncover the relations that 
govern the existence and actuality of these facts. It is 
immaterial that in one case the facts are laboratory 
materials in test tubes and in the other, ideas and facts 
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recorded in books in a library by a living community of 
men.” 


In Farugi's view there were five periods 
and therefore five stagesin the study of 
religions, and each period had its own focus and 
approaches:?* 


1. The Classical Antiquity Period, i.e. the period of the 
Greek philosophers starting from the sixth century bc, 
including the works of men such as Thales, 
Xenophanes, and Herodotus (484-425 bc), etc. 

2. The Judeo-Christianity Period, which started with the 
period of Judaic ethnocentricity followed by the 
period of Christian hatred and condemnation of all 
other religions, a period which regarded Christianity 
as the “only true religion, the only criterion and norm 
of religious truth.” 

3. The Modern Period, which had its beginning in the 
Enlightenment, a period that was marked by 
skepticism and this skepticism expressed itself in 

various modesand moods, influencing 
and permeating Western thought and culture. 
This period started with the Age of Reason 
(rationality), followed by the Age of Romanticism 
(feelings), and then the Age of Relativism 
(individualism). 

4. The Contemporary Period with the notion of 
evolutionism underlying the various studies, i.e. the 
anthropological, sociological, psychological, 
philosophical, theological, and phenomenological 
studies of religions. 

5. The Phenomenological Methodology Period, i.e. the 
period of Religionswissenschaft or the science of 
religion that involves data collection, 

classification, examination, and evaluation 
or analysis. 
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Al Farugi also commented on what he termed the schools 
of the study of religions and highlighted their 
shortcomings. The Sentimental Ecumenists, according 


to him, are so eager to find a 

common denominatoracrossall the religions that 
they not only become simplistic in their argumentations 
but they also transformed the foreign 

theologies and doctrines to fit into their 


own theological conceptions. The Religious Skeptics, on 
the other hand, view religion in the context of relativism, 
acknowledging and at times even making individual and 
personalized understanding of the religious concepts and 
phenomena, regarding everything as authentic, and 
thereby making objective analysis of the religion 
impossible. The third group is the Mystics, who see the 
presence of common and parallel theological phenomena 
across the religions, thereby seeing only unity and no 
differences between the various religions, and they come 
up with the notion of the transcendental unity of religions. 

According to al Farugi, each of these schools fails to 
read the religions as they are, i.e. holistically, in their 
entirety and comprehensively, which they would need to 
do if they are to make their study an objective and 
scientific study. The Mystics focus only on 
the similarities acrossthe religions and ignore the 
differences; the Religious Skeptics accept every form of 
interpretation and reading as authentic and therefore no 
analysis can be conclusive; and the Sentimental 
Ecumenists, in their attempt to get their audiences to 
react warmly to the religions, interpret the theological and 
doctrinal items of these religions according to their own 
theological and doctrinal perceptions, hence making the 
religions something that they are not.” 

For al Farugi, the approach to the study of religions 
should be rational, and this is based upon the fact that 
man is a rational being and people relate to each other as 
rational beings - "The root of man is in the universal 
rationality in which he partakes by nature...” He was of 
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the view that for the study of religions to 

be scientific, it should adopt the 
phenomenological methodology and this methodology 
basically contains three main stages:?? 


1. The Reportage Stage i.e., the data collection stage. 
2. The Construction of Meaning-Wholes Stage, i.e. 
where the data are systemically classified and 


analyzed in relation to one 

another to give “a single network or system of 
meanings.”* The data and classification shouldbe 
read and analyzed in their historical 
context and from this the meaning-wholes of 


the data should be read and from that their values 
can be extracted. 

3. Judgment or Evaluation Stage, i.e. where the 
systematized and analyzed data is given life, as that 
dynamic power which moves people and events. 


Even though al Faruqi advocated the phenomenological 
methodology of studying religions, he did, however, 
sternly warn of some serious shortcomings and 
limitations. Among these shortcomings is the personal 
limitation of the researcher, who may be subjective in the 
analysis and may even have inadequate knowledge to do 
justice to the religion studied, in particular an inability to 
read fairly ‘the life facts’ of the religion (i.e. to read the 
facts in the context of the religious culture). To assist 
researchers to maintain objectivity in their studies, al 
Farugi suggested epoché, i.e. disengagement or the 
suspension of the researchers’ own religious positions 
during research and study, until they are able to read the 
religion within its own context?! Only when this is 
accomplished should the researchers then evaluate the 
religion or the religious items and phenomena through 
their own personal perceptions. Another possible 
limitation is the inability of the researcher to 
acquire sufficient and comprehensive 
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knowledge of the historical developments of the 
theologies and doctrines of the religion. 

Moreover, in order to read the life facts of the religion, it 
is also essential for the researcher to acquire a holistic 
knowledge of the religion vis-avis the culture 
and civilization that the religion produced, 
influenced, and developed, i.e. to understand the roles 
and functions of the religion in the development of the 
culture and civilization that issued from it. All these 
studies, he insisted, should observe 
the scientific method: 


Within any one religion, the task of organizing the data 
into a systematic whole, of relating doctrinal, cultic, 
institutional, moral, and artistic facts to the history 

of the civilization concerned as a 

whole, is a purely scientific affair, 
despite the fact that the materials with which the 
historian of religions works are unlike those of the 
natural or social scientist.” 


He declared this methodology to be "humanitic science," 
i.e. "the phenomenologist's scientific treatment 
of materials."? Because such a study is so 
monumental, covering so many disciplines of scholarship, 
it is therefore more in the nature of a faculty than a course 
or even a department - "Comparative religion, then, is not 
a course of study; it is not a department in a divinity 
school. It is rather a college of liberal arts..." Thus for al 
Farugi, Religionswissenschaft is "the sovereign queen of 
the humanities.”** 


The Verification of Truth-Claims: Meta-Religion 

The interfaith dialogues and discourses that al Faruqi had 
were surely not just a matter of defending and explaining 
Islam to all present but were also a learning experience 
for him. Sharp and perceptive as he was, he surely would 
have ruminated on how and where people outside Islam 
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had, and could have, gone off-track, deviated from the 
Truth. Moreover, his experiences in these dialogue and 
discourse sessions would have demonstrated to him how 
deep religious commitment could be, and he would have 
understood that it would take the highest form of 
understanding and conviction for anyone to move away, or 
convert out, from a faith or a commitment that was 
already held, into another one. And for the Western 
people, al Faruqi perceived that for such a shift to be 
possible, it could only be done through the most powerful 
intellectual conviction, resulting from the most powerful 
intellectual re-evaluation of their religion and as powerful 
an evaluation of the new one, by means of the most 
convincing intellectual argumentations. This was because 
al Farugi well understood, and in fact was highly 
impressed by, and appreciative of, the fact that 
contemporary Western people were well educated, highly 
intelligent, rational minded, objective, and fair, and they 
were open to new ideas and thought. He said of them, “To 
many people in the West, whom Allah blessed with a 
critical mind...” He believed they would be ready to give 
Islam a fair hearing, at the very least, even if they were 
not inclined to convert to the religion. 

It was in the quest to challenge Western minds over 
their understanding of Truth and the authenticity of their 
truth-claims that al Farugi mooted what he termed ‘meta- 
religion,’ a methodology of assessing, evaluating, and 
verifying truth-claims rationally and scientifically, 
a term whichhas now become synonymous with 
his name. He insisted that faith cannot be based on 
something flimsyand whimsical, even mysterious, 
but ought to be definite, certain, the 
truthfulness of which cannot be doubted, 
let alone be disputed. This is because the authenticity 
of a religion depends on the authenticity of the truth- 
claims. If the truth-claims are actually only perceptions 
of the  Truth,then the religion too, in 
the final analysis, wil be a mere perception, 
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not really a true religion. Therefore there is a need for a 
means or a method to ascertain truth-claims so that one is 
not deluded away from the true religion by erroneous 


perceptions and by false belief. Indeed, false belief, 
in the final analysis, is actually a 
form of self-delusion, a state of believing in an 


illusion, to wit, an illusion of the Truth. It is in the context 
of rationally ascertaining truth-claims that he mooted the 
metareligion methodology, ie. as an 

objective and a scientific means to 
verify or to gauge truth-claims. 

For al Farugi, it is for the good of the believer - even 
necessary for him, in fact - to ascertain the authenticity 
and therefore the truthfulness of his belief and his 
religion. The only way that the believer, as a human being, 
can do so is through the rational way since rationality is 
natural to mankind and is even universal and therefore is 
feasible for people.” Moreover, all that is non-rational, let 
alone irrational, cannot be assessed objectively and 
scientifically and therefore cannot be gauged 
methodologically. To do SO, he said, there ought 
to be certain criteria to gauge certainty in the truthclaims. 


In his Christian Ethics, al Faruqi came up 
with five principles to measure truth-claims 
rationally, objectively, and scientifically; he 


called this the Five Theoretical Principles of Meta- 
Religion.? These five principles are: 


1. Internal Coherence, i.e. that there should be no 
contradictions among the teachings of the religion. 

2. External Coherence, meaning that what are 
portrayed or stated in the religion should not 
contradict actual facts or realities. 

3. The Principle of Unity, which extends from the 
Principle of Coherence, 

i.e. that all the teachings of the religion should be an entire 

whole. 
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4. The Principle of Coherence with Reality is also an 
extension of the Principle of External Coherence in 
that what are deemed as true by the religion should 
also be actual or real facts. 

5. The Principle of Right Purpose, which means that the 
religion must have a purpose and a direction that are 


meaningful to human beings and benefits all 
creation or that the religion 
shouldnot be irrelevant or non- 


contributory to human life and to other lives. 


Although al Faruqi listed five principles, 
these five, as he indicated, support or 
extend from each other, and can actually be rounded into 
three, namely Principles one, two, and five. In 
brief, the true religion should not have 
contradictions or discrepancies, be it (1) internally as 
among its teachings or (2) externally with realities and 
facts in life, and that (3) it should have a purpose. Indeed, 
if contradictions are to be found, be these internal or 
external, the question is: Which of these are the true ones 
that should be believed and upheld, and which are the 
false ones that should not be believed and should 
therefore be disregarded? If the contradictions are with 
regard to external realities, then the answer is obvious: 
surely the teachings of the religion that contradict 
external realities cannot be believed since realities being 
realities are selfproven and so their truthfulness is 
obvious. This means that the teachings of religion are 
erroneous, so therefore, by reason of logic, the religion is 
false too. In the case of internal contradictions, i.e. 
contradictions and discrepancies among the teachings of 
the religion, the questions that one may ask, among 
others, are: Which of these teachings are to be accepted 
and to be upheld and which are to be ignored? Which are 
the authoritative ones and which are not, or is there a 
degree of authoritativeness, and if there is, how is this 
degree determined? And so on. 
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The Principle of Right Purpose goes to one of the 
fundamental questions about religion, namely: What is 
religion for? Surely religion must have meaning and 
purpose for its adherents, for if otherwise, why have 
religion and be religious at all? If religion is for human 
beings, than surely religion must have a function for 
human beings; functions such as to make the person a 
good person, to guide a person to live properly and to do 
the proper things, to bring peace and comfort to the 
person, among others. If the religion cannot give even 
these basic things to the person, then what good is it to be 


religious? Thus, in his definition of 
religion quoted earlier, it is not 
enough for religion to be a mere “experience of a 


reality”; religion should also explain that ‘reality’ - the 
ultimate reality - and this ultimate reality ought to be 
obeyed. As such, he said, religion should have a purpose 
too, namely, religion should make the believer conform to 
the commandments of the ultimate reality, which is 
basically and simply put: to be good and to do good. Thus, 
he explained, “it [religion] includes acquiescence in the 
commanding nature of Ultimate Reality and actualization 
of its commandments, and hence includes most of man’s 
subjective conditions and personalized values.” 
Moreover, he elaborated, “the commandments have as 
their goal the actualization of the highest good,” and as 
such “religion includes most or all of man’s action as it 
relates to himself, to other men, and to nature.”* 

Viewed from another angle, surely people also want to 
seek information and understanding from religion which 
they cannot get outside religion, namely, information and 
understanding on such matters as what will happen to 
them when they die, where they were before they were 
born, and where will they be after this life, among others. 
In other words, people want to know about life and death, 
and they want to be guided to live properly so that they 
have both a good life and a good death. They surely want 
to know too who is behind life and death, who determines 
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for a person his or her lifespan and death time, and who is 
behind everything that there is. And ultimately, they want 
to identify with this ‘who’ and want to relate to this ‘who.’ 
In short, they want to discover and relate to their Creator 
and the determiner and sustainer of everything there is: 
they want to know God and they want to know how to 
relate to this God. 

Indeed, all religions address these matters, but although 
the questions are the same, the answers given by the 
religions are different, and some very different indeed. 
Moreover, each religion claims that it, and only it, has the 
real truth or holds the true Truth. If the answers are 
different, how can all be true? Thus how can one 
distinguish between the correct answers and the wrong 
answers, or between the right truth-claims and the 
erroneous truth-claims, and between these to identify the 
true religion among the false religions? Al Farugi 
answered: measure the truth-claims via the Five 
Theoretical Principles of Meta-Religion. If the answers 
conform to the meta-religion principles, than that religion 
is true; if not, then the religion is false. In other words, as 


stated above, al Faruqi used the 
rational, objective, and scientific technique 
to measure truth-claims. This is because he was 


addressing an era that generally accepts nothing as true 
unless it is rationally sound and acceptable, i.e. a social 


era that is scientific in its way of 
thinking. This, however, does not in any 
way mean that al Faruqi discounted the 
verification of religious truth by other 
criteria, such as through revelations and through 
historical data, but for the purposes of 


scientifically and rationally assessing the 
truthfulness of truthclaims, meta-religion with its Five 
Principles was his proposal. 

With regard to Islam, al Faruqi explained at some length 
the rational argumentations and the realistic expositions 
found in the Holy Qur’an and therein highlighted the 
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internal and external coherence of the Islamic teachings. 
He also discussed the purpose of religion which is so clear 
and precise in the Holy Qur'an, namely, to carry out the 
Commandments of Allah. In certain cases, he quoted the 
Holy Qur'an while in some others he cited the verses in 
the footnotes. He even listed those features in Islam that 
are particularly in line with the meta-religion principles 
that he mooted, and thus he came up with what he termed 
“An Islamic Theory of Meta- 

Religion." * In summary these points are as follows:* 


* Islam assumes every religion is God-ordained until 
historically proven beyond doubt that the constitutive 
elements of the religion are human constructions. 

* Islam links the religions of history with the Divine 
Source because God had sent every people or Ummah 
a prophet. 

* Islam acknowledges that every person is born with 
the faculty to know God, His Will, the moral laws, and 
the ability to discriminate between good and evil. 

* Islam calls upon all men to analyze their religious 
traditions rationally and thereby discard all parts that 
are the product of human constructions and 

falsifications. 

* Islam honors reason and that reason and revelation 
support and strengthen each other. 

* Islam assumes that all men are innocent and are free 
to think and choose, and are individually responsible 
for their own deeds 

* Islam regards this world and this life 

affirmatively. 

* Islam is an institution, not a mere theory and Islam 
and its institutions have been tested by history. 

* Islam acknowledges plurality of laws as religiously 
and politically de jure. 


It needs also to be appreciated that al Faruqi formulated 
this method mainly for philosophical arguments 
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addressed to those with rational and 

scientific inclinations and for highly intellectual 
theological and doctrinal discourses, and not for the 
simpler-thinking public. In other words, the meta-religion 
methodology as forwarded by al Faruqi is not a da‘wah 
methodology but a methodology of comparative religion. 
One may agree or disagree withhis ^ meta-religion 
methodology and his five principles of 
measuring truth-claims but one cannot reject the fact 
that al Faruqi had worked out a rational, scientific 
methodology to attempt to verify truth- 
claimsand from which to ascertain Truth. As for those 
who disagree with his metareligion methodology, they are 
most welcome to come up with their own methodology 
to rationally and scientifically verify truth-claims; 
and al Faruqi, the spirited dialogist that he was, 
would surely be ever appreciative of counter-arguments 
and differences of view. 


Substratum and Common Denominators of Religions 
Even though al Faruqi was adamant that religions are 
different in their theologies and doctrines,* and therefore 
are also different in their rituals and rites, there is still 
nevertheless a common base or common substratum 
underlying all the religions - “underlying all differences 
there is a real substratum common to all” he said.* 
Moreover, as a Muslim he believed that this common 
substratum is the primordial religion, the Ur-religion (din 
al-qayyim ^ Yo4Xàie)." This primordial religion is innate 
in every person and it is the true religion. Even so, 
situations surrounding the person may confuse his or her 
vision of this primordial and true religion and therefore 
the person may end up by believing, even if innocently and 
with good intent, in false religions as stated in the hadith 
of the Holy Prophet (peace and blessings be upon him), ** 
and today, one may add, perhaps even believing in no 
religion at all. 
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For al Farugi, this primordial religion is not only inborn 
in man but man is also able to recognize this innate 
religion in himself. 


Religiously speaking, the Creator has not only built in 
man His own image, i.e., a capacity to transcend his 
creatureliness and recognize the Creator who is his 
source, but has taken several measures to bring to man a 
knowledge of Himself. Man therefore knows God, the 
primordial reality, if not naturally, then by means of 
revelation." Al Faruqi elaborated further: 


He [God] has planted His own religion into every human 
at birth. The true religion is innate, a religio naturalis, 
with which all humans are equipped. Behind the dazzling 
religious diversity of mankind stands an innate religion 
inseparable from human nature. This is the primordial 
religion, the Ur-Religion, the one and only true religion. 
Everyone possesses it unless acculturation and 
indoctrination, misguidance, corruption or dissuasion 
have taught him otherwise. All men, therefore, possess a 
faculty, a ‘sixth sense,’ a sensus communis with which 
they can perceive God as God. Rudolf Otto called it “the 
sense of the numinous” and phenomenologists of religion 
have recognized it as the faculty that perceives the 
religious as ‘religious,’ as ‘sacred,’ autonomous and sui 
generis, without reductionism. *® 


Moreover, for al Faruqi, this common substratum is the 
essence of the religions and the differences 
between them are the superficial aspects 
of the religions - “Perhaps the most common genre 
of meta-religion is that which looks upon the differences 
among religions as belonging to the surface, and upon 
their common agreements as belonging to the essence.”“º 

Because of the presence of this innate consciousness 
and understanding of the Creator in every person, al 
Faruqi therefore believed that all religions at their initial 
stages had started with the notion of God as the Creator 
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and that He is Transcendent. He developed his arguments 
from the Qur'anic premise that to every people (Ummah) a 
prophet was sent by God to guide them to the Truth and to 
recognize and accept that Truth. At the core of the 
teachings of these prophets was the notion of the 
transcendence of God or the transcendence of divinity. 
However, after the demise of the prophets, and as the 
religions of these prophets grew in history and away from 
their places of origin, some of their teachings were 
altered, adjusted, even reconstructed, by the later 
adherents of the religions to fit their 
own particular spiritual notions and worldviews. 
As a result, the original concept of absolute divine 
transcendence of these religions was compromised, 
diluted or even discarded. Thus these religions became 
what they are today where the concept of divine 
transcendence is no longer understood in the absolute.” 

To prove his arguments that divine transcendence is the 
substratum of all religions, al Farugi went into the 
historical development of some religions in depth, in 
particular Christianity and Judaism.* He pointed out that 
on record the earliest notion of divine transcendence was 
in the Memphite (Mesopotamian) theology. The Memphite 
god, Ptah, had in his heart a thought (/ogos) of creation 
and he subsequently uttered this thought, and this 
resulted in creations, including the creation of the other 
gods. Thus divine thought led to divine words, and divine 
words resulted in creation. In this ancient religion, God 
therefore existed prior to creation; thus was He the 
Creator and the Origin of everything. The Memphite 
religion also supported the concept of the hierophany of 
God in nature and saw nature as a carrier of divine power. 
In this religion, God is understood to be in nature but not 
convertible with nature, i.e. if nature does not exist, God 
still exists.” 

This, however, is in contrast to the ancient Egyptian 
notion of godhead. The ancient Egyptian religion saw God 
as part of creation, residing in creation. The nature and 
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character of their god, Amon-Re, was unknown and 
unknowable, mysterious and numinous. To these early 
Egyptians, God was in nature and was of nature, and was 
therefore convertible (i.e. interchangeable) with nature, 
i.e. if there is no nature, then there will be no God. The 


Greeks too saw their gods as the 
personification of the elements of nature. 
The Babylonians, on the other hand, saw Marduk, their 
chief god, to be transcendent and not 
specifically associated with nature. Marduk 


was the chief god, elected to be chief by the other gods, 
and the other gods were merely the executive powers for 
Marduk. 

Ancient Arabia too had numerous tribal gods, and 
among these gods was Allah, the Lord and Creator of all. 
Although the ancient Arabs had hierophanic associations 
of the numerous tribal gods, Allah was exclusive, not 
associated with any form of association and not regarded 
as a tribal god. This situation was especially obvious in the 
religion of the hanifs, who believed in strict monotheism 
and rejected polytheism, and thereby upheld and carried 
on with them the Semitic tradition of the concept of divine 
transcendence. In fact, it was through these hanifs that 
the Semitic tradition of transcendent divinity was 
transmitted and perpetuated to later 

generations.” 

The position of the Hebrews, the forefathers of the Jews, 
however, is somewhat more complex. This is because, al 
Faruqi noted, of their very high sense of self 
consciousness and their ethnocentricity. Before their exile 
to Babylon, there was no definite concept 
of divine transcendence in the Hebrew 
theology. The Hebrews had a notion of many gods, whom 
they called Elohim in the plural. By the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, the Jews were already monotheistic in 
their theology but the catastrophe of the Exile hardened 
their character and they became  race-centered, 
transforming the universalistic and inclusive nature of 
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their religion to one that was exclusive and ethnocentric, 
particularizing the relationship of God with themselves, 
even at the expense of other people. God became ‘their 
father,’ and they were ‘His chosen and elect.’ Al Faruqi 
explained that when the Jews particularized godhead in 
this way, they negated the concept of the absolute 
transcendence of God. Although the Jews found support 
for their ethnocentricity in the Old Testament, the Jewish 
theology actually grew in history, molded mostly by the 
post-Exile prophets, in particular, the prophets Isaiah, 
Nehemiah, and Ezra, who turned the Jewish notion of 
godhead and its theology to become very ethnocentric and 
exclusive. These prophets promoted the notion that God 
was always on their side, protecting and defending them 
as His chosen ones, and even winning for them their 
battles against their enemies, with the belief that their 
enemies became the enemies of God too.% 


When Jesus (Isa al-Masih, peace be upon him) came to 
the Jews, according to al Faruqi, he came with a mission to 
revert the exclusivism and ethnocentricity of the Jewish 
theology to its universal and inclusive nature. As such, the 
focus of Jesus’ teachings was universalism and 
internalism," thereby opposing the ethnocentrism of the 
Jewish theology. Rationally speaking, said al Farugi, 
universalism should have brought with it the concept of 
divine transcendence and therefore the religion that 
developed from Jesus’ teachings, namely Christianity, 
should have been very strong on the transcendence of 
divinity. However, this was not to be so; on the contrary, 
Christianity gradually developed into a religion that 
promoted and emphasized the immanence of divinity 
within its transcendence. This is because the later 
followers of Jesus, who were Hellenic people, failed to 
appreciate the thought and literary culture of the Semitic 
Jews of who Jesus and his immediate followers were. 
Whereas the Semitic people tended to read metaphorical 
meanings in language, the Hellenic people were literalist 
in nature. Thus the Evangelists read the term ‘Son of man’ 
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literally rather than metaphorically and came up with the 
concept of the Trinity in their monotheistic theology. 
Such an understanding also reflected the 
Gnostic notion of emanation, identifying Jesus with 
the Jogos and thereby seeing him as transcendent; i.e. the 
immanent human Jesus had become a transcendent divine 
and the divine (the Jogos) has become immanent human. 

Later scholars of Christianity, including such names as 
Tertullian and St. Augustine (d. 604) of the earlier ages, 
and scholars of the later ages and even of the modern age, 
such as Karl Barth (1880-1968), Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), and Paul Tillich (1886-1965) among others, kept to 
the same theme of the transcendent-immanent and 
historical human nature of Jesus, thereby, said al Faruqi, 
concretizing divinity into human history and into some 
object of nature, i.e. a human being in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Consequently, it is thus this Hellenic 
understanding of divinity that prevailed in Christianity 
until today. Hence, in Christianity, divinity has lost its 
absolute transcendence and has become both 
transcendent and immanent at the same time in the form 
of Jesus Christ through the concept of the Trinity. For al 
Farugi, the ‘true Christianity’ is that as taught by Jesus 
and not that which evolved in history, i.e. a Christianity 
which is truly monotheistic without the Trinity.°° 


Despite the various developments and the different 
nuances and understanding in the conception of divine 


transcendence, al Faruqi still identified and 
insisted that divine transcendence is the 
common theological denominator among religions, in 


particular among the Abrahamic faiths, Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity. This is due to the fact that all 
monotheistic religions uphold the concept of a Divine 
Creator even if descriptions and understandings of this 
Divine Creator differ between the religions. Thus, for al 
Faruqi, divine transcendence and Urreligion are the two 
main common denominators of religions, and these two 
concepts feature a great deal in his theological discourses. 
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Observations 


Referring back to al Farugi's Religionswissenschaft, we 
note just how insistent he was that there ought 
to be a very systematic and scientific 
study of religions. He preferred the phenomenological 
method as the methodology for this study, and even 
proposed improvements for this methodology. Even so, 
there seems to be some form of inconsistency between 
what he proposed and his own works. One such 
inconsistency between methodology and actual work is 
with regard to his stand on Christianity. In his discussion 
on methodology, al Farugi had insisted that a religion 
should be studied in its whole, comprehensive context, 
covering not only the theologies and doctrines, but the 
history and civilizational features too ought to be 
incorporated in the study and be given due assessment at 
the Judgment Stage. 

However, in the particular case of Christianity, he 
disputed the historical growth of the religion, regarding 
all the theological and doctrinal expansions of the religion 
as alien and out of context to the religion. As such, it 
seems in this case al Farugi contradicted himself by not 
accepting Christianity as it is. On the other hand, for him 
the true Christianity is the one taught by Jesus, which was 
a thoroughly monotheistic religion. This means, for al 
Faruqi, that the current Christianity whose essence is the 
Trinity with the concepts of divine immanence (Jogos) and 
human transcendence (Jesus) are not the true 
Christianity. Thus al Faruqi had actually 
redefined Christianity to fit into his own 
preferred understanding of the religion. Not only does this 
connote a contradiction between his proposed 
methodology and his actual works, but he had also fallen 
into the very position of the Sentimental Ecumenists 
whom he had sharply criticized for 
interpreting the religious items to fit into 
their own intent. Moreover, al Faruqi here also performed 
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the very same act that he had censured in Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith who, he said, despite Smith’s laudable 
contributions to the Orientalists’ form of study on Islam, 
had “devoted a substantial part of his book to telling 
Muslims what is truer understanding of their scripture, 
the Arabic Qur'an.”** 

The premise of al Farugi's rejection of Trinitarian 
Christianity as the real Christianity is based on his 
conception of the innate religion, the Urreligion. Through 
the concept of this innate religion, al Faruqi felt that the 
Christians have deviated from the original Christianity as 
brought by Jesus.* This is because al Faruqi started from 
the premise that the religion that Jesus brought was 
indeed Christianity, the true Christianity. Most other 
Muslim scholars, however, regarded the religion brought 
by Jesus not to be Christianity at all but the religion of 
Allah and that the Trinitarian Christianity as it is now is 
the Christianity; and I take the same position as them on 
this. 

Almost all other religions, if not all, apart from Islam, 
have also undergone a process of theological and doctrinal 
developments, becoming quite different from what they 
were at their formative stage - Judaism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, to list but a few.* In the context of a 
methodology, the rule is that the same arguments should 
be consistently applied across the board. Based on this 
rule, then surely these religions too, as they are today, 
cannot be regarded as the true religions, i.e. not the true 
Judaism, not the true Hinduism, and not the true 
Buddhism. What therefore are the true religions of these 
religions? And who has the right to determine whether a 
religion is true or not - an outside scholar or the people of 
the faith? This surely will lead to a state of chaos in 
theological discourses and interfaith dialogues, not to 
mention at the level of practical interreligious and 
intercommunal relationship, if there is to 
be this amount of redefining and 
reconstructing others’ religions for them. If al Faruqi 
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had started on the premise that the religion as taught by 
Jesus was not Christianity at all and that Christianity as it 
is now is indeed the true Christianity then the 
disputations here would not be necessary. In so doing, he 
would still be able to distinguish between the two, i.e. the 
revealed religion of Jesus (Isa al-Masih, peace be upon 
him) and Christianity the historical religion. 

Such discrepancies notwithstanding, al  Farugi's 
contributions to interfaith discourses are nevertheless 
certainly outstanding, in particular his metareligion with 
the Five Principles of ascertaining  truth-claims. 
Unfortunately, it has not been expanded by 
other scholars in the field and thus has 
not been developed. A friend once asked me why the 
meta-religion of al Faruqi, profound as it is, is not picked 
up and promoted by other scholars of comparative 
religion. My answer was that it would be suicidal for those 
from other religions to do so because his meta-religion 
principles will prove their religions false. This is because, 
if set against the Five Principles of the meta-religion, all 
the truth-claims of the religions can be challenged and will 
be seen as completely erroneous. Only the Islamic truth- 
claims will qualify; and thus Islam is an authentic and true 
religion. In fact, al Faruqi had anticipated the negative 
responses that he would get from his colleagues from the 
other religions, and thus in his Christian Ethics he 
passionately called on them to assess his work rationally 
and objectively, not to look at his work as that of a Muslim 
but as that of a scholar.*? In spite of this, their responses 
were tepid and indifferent. 

Another point to consider is the fact that most religions 


do not give much significance to rational 
matters and rational considerations in 
their religion. For these religions, the argument is 


that religion is a spiritual matter and therefore a matter 
for the heart. For the mind, they said, the instrument is 
rationality, but for the heart it is feelings and sentiments. 
Since al Farugi's meta-religion formula is rationality 
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based, therefore they feel that it is irrelevant to them. 
Thus, the lack of response to al Farugi's meta-religion is 
not so much a sign of weakness in his formula but more a 
matter of its relevance to the other religions, and even a 
matter of the impact of the formula on these religions. 
Truth, as they say, can be quite unpleasant, if not 
downright shocking. In fact, truth can also persuade, if not 
force, a person to transform from what he is to what he 
ought to be, and not everybody is strong enough to do 
that. 

Al Farugi, the activist that he was, was also very 
perceptive in his reading of his time. He wisely anticipated 
that communal and sectarian thinking will not work in 
today's world any longer because people are becoming so 
closely connected with one another.“ This new situation 
brings with it a new attitude, an attitude that is more open 
and appreciative of the other than the earlier exclusive 
and confrontational position. This points to the fact that 
there are indeed common values across the religions and 
thus religions do agree with one another over what is 
good and what is bad.™ 

This bringsto mind al Faruqi’s definition 
of religion when he said that religion ought 
to have a purpose. This common sense of value and 
commonness in ethical items across the religion also 
supports his explanations of the notion of the innate 
religion, the Ur-religion. Together with the consciousness 
of the Creator, also imbedded in human beings is the 
sense of values of right and wrong. Moreover, as al Faruqi 
rightly pointed out, with human rights being the main 
agenda of this age, people want to come together and 
want to work together, particularly for human rights and 
humanitarian courses, or what he termed “humane 
universalism,” i.e. “recognizing humanity in all men, and 
defending its rights on behalf of them.”* If only al Faruqi 
were alive today, how excited he would be to see how 
communication technology is transforming people, from 
bias and slanted views of other people, other cultures and 
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other religions to one of accepting and learning from each 
other. 


Concluding Remarks 


The study of religions other than Islam has indeed an 
impressive position in Islamic intellectual history. Despite 
al Farugi's discomfort with Western scholars who “claim 
that the discipline of comparative study of religion is a 
Western innovation,” and in particular with Joachim Wach 
(1898-1955), who pronounced that “the modern 
comparative study of religions began with Max Muller 
(1823-1900)...”** later Western scholars of the discipline, 
such as Eric Sharpe, Bruce Lawrence, David Thomas, 
Franz Rosenthal, Arthur Jeffery, among others, do indeed 
acknowledge the rich contributions of Muslims to 

this field of study. In fact, Eric Sharpe, 

who carried out a study on the history of 
this discipline, pronounced that “the honor of writing the 
first history of religion in world 
literature seemsin fact to belong to 

the Muslim Shahrastani (d. 548/1153).”* Moreover, some 
of those Western scholars had also introduced to the world 


some of the great works of Muslim scholars in this 
field by translating their worksinto English 
and thus making these works available to a larger 


readership - scholars such as Edward E. Sachau (al- 
Biruni), Thomas Michel (Ibn Taymiyyah), Bruce Lawrence 
(al-Shahrastani), David Thomas (Isa al-Warrag), and 
others.® Thus it is surely justified to proclaim 

that Religionswissenschaft or comparative religion is a 
special legacy of Muslims to the world. 

As such, Muslims’ interest in other religions is not only a 
religious matter but also a practical matter, 
and thus this field of scholarship blossomed 
from a very early period in Islamic history Moreover, 
other factors were also supporting the growth of this 
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discipline: factors such as the availability of scholars of 
the religions and the materials required, the conducive 
sociopolitical and intellectual environments, and, not 
least, the openness of the people to engage in discussions 
and discourses between themselves - Muslims and non- 
Muslims. It is not surprising, therefore, that the greatest 
of the Muslim intellectuals did engage in some degree or 
other in the study of other religions, some of whom have 
been named at the beginning of this paper. 

To this impressive list can be comfortably added the 
name of Isma‘il al Faruqi, and if an assessment is to be 
made on the substantiality and quality of contribution, 
then surely al Faruqi is topmost. What is necessary now is 
the continuation of his legacy for he has given a purview 
of how urgent the need is for an amiable co-existence, not 
only between people, but also with the environment. Since 
precise Islamic guidance and injunctions are there for the 
Muslims on this matter, then they surely carry the burden 
to correct what is wrongand to fill in 
what is missing in the contemporary 
civilization; they can only do so if they think, feel, and act 
as Muslims. 
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Visualizing Islam: The Art, 
Architecture, and Functions of 
Philippine Mosques! 


Vivienne SM. Angeles 


Introduction 


My introduction to Islamic art and architecture came by 
way of a seminar on 'Islam and Art' taught by Professor 
Isma'il al Farugi at Temple University. Among the things 
we studied were built environments in the Islamic world 
that represented over a thousand years of architectural 
achievement. We looked at these structures and their 
locations in accordance with various architectural 
elements of light, gravity, space, and cohesiveness; how 
such elements are negated or manifested, and how 
religious teachings are expressed in these built 
environments. In those pre-PowerPoint days, we studied 
details of these structures through the numerous slides 
the al Farugis had taken in the course of their journeys to 
the Middle East. The seminar focused mainly on the 
Middle East but it stirred my curiosity in how Muslims in 
other parts of the world, particularly Asia, express 
themselves visually through material culture, of which 
architecture is a part. Decades after that seminar on 
‘Islam and Art,’ this interest motivated me to explore the 
visual expressions of Islam in Southeast Asia, especially in 
the Philippines and Malaysia. 
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This paper focuses on the art and architecture of 
Philippine mosques. The mosque falls under the general 
subject of material culture and, more specifically, the 
material dimension of a religion. While I 
recognize the importance of religious texts and 
rituals,? the material culture of a religion is a form of 
language used to express believers’ understanding of their 
religion, their perception of themselves and how they want 
others to view them. It is a vehicle of expressing identity - 
of who they are and how they want to be viewed by others. 
This sense of identity implies that there is something 
shared within a group - “some common ideas or 
characteristics like those that make people feel they are 
different from others.”º In this case, religion, Islam, is the 
shared identity marker among thirteen tribes in southern 
Philippines as well as the more recent converts to Islam 
from other parts of the country. One of the visual 
expressions of this shared identity is the mosque. 

The first part of the paper will discuss 


the mosque as an example of 
Islamic architecture and then will argue the 
following: first, the mosque is a symbol of 


Muslim community identity in a predominantly Catholic 
country; and second, this symbol of identity is evolving 
from a symbol that simultaneously expressed the ethnic 
and religious identity of Muslims, to one that highlights a 
linkage to global Muslims through architecture. These 
changes in the form and structure of Philippine mosques 
were brought about by the increasing connections 
between the Philippines and the Middle East. 

In recent times, Philippine Muslims have been 
establishing communities in traditionally Catholic areas 
and the building of mosque is of primary importance, not 
only in terms of the need for a community worship space, 
but also as a symbol of Muslim presence. The mosque, 
then, is a visual expression of Muslim identity in a country 
that is predominantly Catholic and where colonialism has 
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shaped people’s understanding of Christianity, Islam, 
Christians, and Muslims. 


The Mosque as Islamic Architecture 


Although there are continuing debates on what constitutes 
Islamic architecture, scholars writing on the subject agree 
that its most outstanding example is the mosque.* Oleg 
Grabar describes the mosque as Islamic religious art since 
it was inspired by the “growth of the new faith and the 
way of life." * The word mosque is from the Arabic masjid, 
which means a place for prostration and, in the Muslim 
context, prostration before God. There are references to 
masjid Allah in the Qur’an (9:17-18)º and commentators 
inform us that the Qur’an meant the mosque in Makkah. 
Prostrating before God does not require a particular 
building and the early Muslims in Madinah used 
Muhammad's house for that purpose. Traditions also tell 
us that Muhammad and his followers 
eventually built the first mosque in 

Madinah' which they then used for worship and 
community affairs. 

Another word used for mosque is jami' from the Arabic 
jamaa, which means to gather together Muhammad's 
home, which consisted initially of two rooms and a 
courtyard, was a gathering place for the early Muslims. 
Later on, a portico made of palm trunks and branches was 
constructed and this became the place for congregational 
worship and meetings. It seems that the original structure 
did not have elaborate decorations, thus, underscoring the 
emphasis on the functionality of space - as a place for 
Muslims to worship, gather together and discuss 
community affairs. Decisions made in this place 
determined important liturgical and political actions of 
Muslims in Madinah, leading to what Grabar contends was 
a sort of sacralization of Muhammad’s house 
into the first masjid in the collective memories of 
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Muslims.? It is from this structure and the activities 
therein that the mosque has continued to be a place for 
prayer social activities and political debate.? Eventually, 
the mosque was constructed as an enclosed space 
separated by its walls from the outside, profane space.!º 
The entrance to the mosque marks the transition from the 


profane to the sacred space wherethe rules of 
ritual ablution, dress code, and specific 
patterns of behavior apply. 

Muslims perform their five prayers 
wherever they are - in the home, the 


desert, public space, or they can create sacred spaces on 
demand so long as the place is clean and free from 
distractions. They also use prayer rugs, which offer a 
multi-functional and ‘portable sacred space.’ The 
congregational prayer on Friday (salat al-jum’aa) at 
noontime, however, is done in the mosque. Majul asserts 
that from a philosophical point of view the mosque here 
“represents the place where the concerted submission of 
all Muslims to a rigidly conceived monotheism is publicly 
expressed.” 1! 

The internal structure of the mosque is linked to actions 
involved in praying. The Qur'an (2:144, 149)” requires 
that prayers are made facing the direction of Makkah, 
hence, the qiblah wall, which gives the directional 
orientation for the worshipper. On the qiblah wall is the 
mihrab, a niche which is usually the only part of the 
mosque that has elaborate designs - either mosaic or 
calligraphy. During congregational prayer the imam 
(prayer leader in Sunni Islam) stands directly in front of 
the mihrab so the rest of the worshippers can follow and 
respond to him. The concave design of the mihrab and the 
imam's position right in front of it allow his voice to 
reverberate back to the congregation. To the right of the 
mihrab is the minbar, or a pulpit, which was introduced in 
Muhammad's house in Madinah. As the Muslim 
community grew, Muhammad had to stand on the steps so 
that the rest of the congregation could see and hear him. 
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Since then, mosques have included a minbar from which 
the khutbah - sermon - is delivered. The structure of the 
minbar varies but it is usually elevated from the floor. 
The khutbah may be given by the imam, the khatib 
(secretary of the mosque) or a Muslim who is held in high 
esteem by the community and is knowledgeable on Islam. 
Many mosques in the Middle East have a dikkah, a 
wooden elevated platform where the respondents of the 
mosque repeat the ritual actions of the imam and speak 
the responses to the large congregation. Because praying 
requires different positions - standing, prostrating, and 
sitting - the mosque is bereft of furniture and usually has 
very clean and shiny floors. 

Except for the essential interior components mentioned 
above, which are necessitated by ritual actions, Islam does 
not have a prescribed architectural form for a mosque. 
Literature describing the early mosques in Syria and other 
parts of the Middle East inform us of the role of Byzantine 
workers who incorporated features of Christian 
architecture into the mosques or nonreligious buildings in 
the early period of Islamic history - a time when there 
were no specific and prescribed formats 
for buildings used by Muslims for religious 
or other purposes. Grube also notes the unconscious 
adoption of non-Islamic elements by Muslim artists but 
concedes that this matter requires further and more 
intensive study.^ The dome and the towers, which were 
already features of architectural styles of important 
buildings in the Middle East before Islam, and were 
derived from Greco-Roman structures, were first 
“juxtaposed and then, withinthe course of 
one or two generations, blended.”** This blend was 
eventually brought to different parts of the Middle East 
and then, over time, to other parts of the globe that 
became part of the Islamic world. 

Mosque structure varies in different parts of the world 
not only because of differences in land use, climate, ways 
of building or availability of materials but also because of 
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the architectural heritage of a particular location as well 
as the extent of patronage of a particular mosque project. 
In spite of this wide diversity, however, there 
are five discernible styles of mosques that 
have been built through the centuries. They are: the 
hypostyle hall with an open courtyard surrounded by 
colonnaded walls with one or more small domes (mainly in 
Arabia and parts of Africa); buildings with large central 
space covered by massive domes that are supported by 
multiple half-domes like the ones constructed in Ottoman 
Turkey or having a pitched roof like those in Indonesia; 
those with layouts that include diwans (vaulted hall) 
placed on each side of the courtyard, which is popular in 
Iran and Central Asia; the triple-domed mosque with a 
large courtyard typical of Mughal structures in India, and 
the walled complex with a number of pavilions in enclosed 
landscaped spaces as those found in China.” 


Over fourteen hundred years since Muhammad’s house 
in Madinah was used for prayers, the dome (qubba) and 
minaret, from where the muezzin used to make the adhan 
(call to prayer), have become standard exterior features of 
mosques, especially after World War II. The minaret, 
which is now the principal vertical feature of mosques" 
that have been built as projects,? makes the structure 
visible from a distance and also allows the sound of the 
muezzin’s voice to be audible to the community. There are, 
however, many places now where there is a minaret but 
the muezzin no longer goes up there. Instead, the call to 
prayer is heard via a public address system. 

Whatever the form and structure of the mosque, it 
serves as a place for worship, social gathering, discussion 
of community issues, and education. Classes on Islam, 
Arabic, and the Qur’an are held in the mosque. Mosques 
also have the tradition of hospitality to travelers and this 
has continued to the present time. Above all these 
functions, the existence of a mosque in a particular 
locality announces the presence of Muslims and visually 
expresses their identity as Muslims. 
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Philippine Muslims 


Muslims comprise about 5 percent of the estimated 
99,900,177? population of the Philippines. The great 
majority of Filipinos (80.9 percent) are Roman Catholics, 
with the remaining 14.1 percent professing variations of 
Christianity and other indigenous religions.” The 
minoritization of Muslims in the Philippines is a legacy of 


Spanish colonial rule which was characterized by 
350 years of intermittent conflicts between 
the Spanish colonizers and the Muslims, and the 


imposition of Christianity Marginalized in their own 
country and bereft of political power on the national level, 
Muslims, up to the early 1970s were concentrated in the 
southern parts of the country where they constitute a 
religious majority in several provinces like Sulu, Lanao del 
Norte, Lanao del Sur, and Maguindanao. By the mid1970s, 
however, Muslims were no longer 

confined to the Philippine south. Motivated by 
the need to improve their economic situation coupled with 
the search for refuge in the course of the war in the 
southern island of Mindanao which reached its height in 
the mid-1970s,? Muslims moved to various parts of the 
country, where they either established residences among 
Christians or created their own Muslim communities. 

This internal migration of Muslims has brought them as 
far as the northern tip of the Philippines and their 
numbers continue to be augmented by Christians who 
convert to Islam - a phenomenon that started in the late 
1970s. These conversions are partly a result of Philippine 
labor migration to Saudi Arabia which began in the late 
1970s when the Philippine government resorted to 
developing a labor export program as a means to alleviate 
unemployment. Many Filipinos went overseas as contract 
workers and Saudi Arabia became a destination of choice 
for many because of comparatively higher wages in the 
country. This recent trend has not only increased Muslim 
presence in traditionally Christian areas but has also 
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changed the composition of the Philippine Ummah from an 
ethnic assemblage of ‘born Muslims’ to a broader group 
that includes born Muslims and converts. 


The Mosque in the 
Philippines as Visual 
Expression of Muslim 


Identity 
The number of mosques in the 
Philippines has  grownsignificantly in the last 


thirty years. Unfortunately there is no comprehensive 
information available on the exact number of mosques and 


their locations in the country. The administrator 
of mosques at the Office of Muslim 
Affairs in Quezon City informed me that 


they do not have the information. However in my previous 
research, the same office furnished information 
that as of 1995, there were 2,010 cultural 
centers/mosques all over the Philippines. In a more recent 
study on Muslim communities, Watanabe 
identified thirty-two mosques in the Metro Manila 
area alone.? 

The few materials available on architectural styles of 
early mosques in the Philippines indicate two 
things: first, that earlier mosques were 
designed differently from more recently constructed 
mosques and, second, none of those earlier mosques has 
survived for centuries in the same way that many Middle 
Eastern mosques had. Madale attributes this situation to 
the fact that early mosques were constructed of non- 
permanent materials such as cogon grass and bamboo, 
which did not survive the ravages of time. It is also 
possible that those early structures were destroyed by 
wars, natural disasters orwere reconstructed to 
fit more modern architectural types.” 
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The first mosque in the Philippines was 
established in the town of Tubig Indangan in 
the southernmost island of Simunul in the Philippines in 
1380. Geographically, Simunul is closer to Malaysia than 
to Manila, the country’s capital city, and is culturally more 
akin to Malaysia than to the rest of the Philippines. Its 
people are a mix of tribal groups of Samals, Tausugs, Jama 
Mapun, and Badjaus. The Samals, Jama Mapuns and 


Tausugs are Muslims, and Badjaus practice 
an indigenous religion which understandably 
reflects some Islamic ideas. According to traditional 


accounts, Karim al Makhdum, a Muslim missionary who 
came to Sulu and settled with the people, was responsible 
for building the mosque. Also known as Makhdum 
Masjid, the mosque was renovated and reconstructed 
several times, the latest being in early 2010 under the 
sponsorship of the French Foreign Legion.” The earliest 
picture available of the Tubig Indangan Mosque hangs on 
the wall by the entrance to the 

reconstructed mosque (figure 1) and 
was featured in a book published in 1923.8 
As shown, the mosque was constructed of wood and 
cogongrass for its roof and walls, reminiscent 
of the first mosque made of palm trunks and 
branches in Madinah. The Tubig Indangan Mosque has a 
two-tiered roof, a very common architectural feature of 
mosques in Southeast Asia. The oldest surviving mosque 
in Malaysia, originally built in Kampung Laut in 

the seventeenth century, has similar tiered 
roof (figure 2). 
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1.Picture of Masjid Makhdum in Tubig Indangan (Angeles 
2004) 
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2.Oldest surviving mosque in Malaysia, originally built in 
Kampung Laut (Angeles 2007) 
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The areas between the tiers allow for ventilation in the 
same way that the Tubig Indangan mosque's roof 
functions. 

There are numerous old mosques in the region which 
display the multitiered style of roof like the Terankera and 
Kampung Hulu mosques in Melaka, Malaysia. Madale 
notes that the earliest mosque in Lanao province had 
a five-tiered roof resembling a Chinese 
pagoda and that it was a common 
practice to put an inverted jar (possibly of the Ming 
Dynasty) at the apex of the roof.” Klassen, however, sees 
this type of roof as more of HinduBuddhist influence, 
since these two religions - which came to 
the region 
years before Islam - had built structures with similar 
roofs.* 

One of the oldest mosque in Lanao del Sur is the Taraka 
Mosque, called Babo Rahman (from the Arabic baab 
[door], and rahman [mercy]), thus ‘door of mercy.”* Like 
the earlier mosque in Tubig Indangan, the Taraka Mosque 
features a tiered roof which Gowing refers to as the “old 
style mosque,"? meaning built before World 
War Il. Gowing classifies Philippine 
mosque styles simply into old and new, but other scholars 
prefer to use the term “Arab style” for those built after 
World War II.? The three-tiered Taraka Mosque conforms 
to earlier types in the Malay world and, in keeping with 
the art of the region, the vertical portions are painted with 
traditional abstract designs. 
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3. Mosque in Sulu drawn as seen during the expedition of 
Captain Charles Wilkes in 1842 (Digital scan O Dr. David C. 
Bossard 19thCenturyScience.org. Used by permission) 


The mosque that explorer Charles Wilkes saw in Sulu in 
the 1800s™ did not have a tiered roof but instead featured 
a high roof that was also typical of Southeast Asian 


structures (figure 3). As with mosques 
of the period, it was built of non- 
permanent materials  - wood and grass 
roofing. 

The reconstruction of the Tubig Indangan Mosque in the 
1970s used galvanized iron roofing with a 


more pronounced tiered structure compared to its 
1923 picture. A small dome was also constructed over the 
mihrab (figure 4). 

An interesting feature of this mosque that has withstood 
time, years of renovation, and reconstruction are four 
hardwood pillars which, according to local Muslims, are 
part of the original mosque. During the reconstruction in 
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1980, the construction workers were unable to extract the 
posts from the ground so they decided to rebuild the 
mosque around and over them.” These pillars are the only 
parts of the original mosque that remain in the building 
(figure 5). In a way, it is 

fortunate that construction workers were unable 
to pull out the pillars; otherwise they could have ended up 
elsewhere and the reconstructed mosque could have lost 
the physical and ethnic link to the earlier structure. The 
four pillars are almost two feet in diameter and as can 
be seen from figure 5, reflect the 
traditional ukkil  (okkir to the  Maranaos and 
Maguindanaos) art of the Samal, Tausug, and Badjau 
peoples who live in that area. Ukkil refers to both the art 
of carving and a type of curvilinear design that combines 
stylized scroll, vine, and leaf patterns. This is a central 
part of the art of peoples in the predominantly Muslim 
areas in Mindanao and Sulu. Each of these posts exhibits 
variations of the scroll, leaf, and vine motifs. Viewed 
closely the design evokes the features of the vegetal 
arabesque where leaves and vines intersect and intertwine 
while encircling the posts. At the seminar on “Islam and 
Art,’ Prof. al Farugi had urged us to examine arabesque 
designs and to follow their intricate and connecting lines 
in order to sense the dynamism and movement of the 
motifs and to observe how - even if the designs reach the 
edges (in this case, the top of the pillar) - the eyes and the 
mind are drawn to imagine the continuing patterns. The 
intricate leaves and scroll designs serve to lighten the 
massive pillars in the same way that the geometric and 
vegetal arabesques cover the exterior walls of many 
Middle Eastern mosques. The designs on these pillars are 
very common in the arts and crafts of the peoples of the 
Sulu and Lanao provinces. They can be seen on 
ceremonial as well as on everyday household objects, on 
houses, prows and sterns of boats, handles of weapons, 
weaving looms, grave markers, flags, and 
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clothing - thus leading Szanton to 
describe ukkil/okkir as omnipresent in Sulu art.º 

In the 1980 reconstruction of Tubig Indangan Mosque, 
cement blocks and poured concrete were the main 
building materials used, thus leaving the four pillars, the 
stairs to the women's section, and the railing as the only 
parts of the building made of wood. As 
seen in figure 6, the dome is right above 
the mihrab. The smaller dome above the roof features the 
crescent moon and star. 

The muezzin makes the adhan from inside the mosque 
and uses the public address system which is visible on the 
minaret above. 

Earlier mosques in southern Philippines did not have a 
minaret and instead of a muezzin doing the adhan, people 
were called to prayer by the beating of huge drums called 
dabu-dabu or jabu-jabu (figure 7) that were 
suspended horizontally from beams in the ceiling.” In 
Malaysia, these drums were called beduk and were 
usually placed in front or at the side of the mosque and 
suspended horizontally. In addition to announcing prayer 
times, these drums were used to inform the community of 
any death, riot, disasters or attacks by enemies. They were 
also beaten during Eid festivals and to mark the beginning 
and ending of the fast during Ramadan.* These 
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4. Tubig Indangan (Makhdum) 
Mosque 


c. 1970s (O C.A. Majul, 1973. 
Used by permission) 
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5.Pillars in Tubig Indangan (Makhdum) Mosque (Angeles 2004) 

. 6.The Tubig Indangan 
Mosque after the 
1980 reconstruction 


(Angeles 2004) 
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7.Dabu-dabu drums in front of an antique shop in Marawi City 
(Angeles 2004) 
8.Front of the Tubig he 
Indangan 
(Makhdum) Mosque 
in 2004 
(Angeles 
2004) 
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drums are no longer used but several mosques in Malaysia 
have kept them displayed in the mosque as part of their 
heritage. Interestingly in Marawi City, they are, as 

shownin figure 7, displayed for sale in 

front of an antique store. Except for a few 
mosques, like the one in Culiat, Quezon City, almost all of 
the mosques I visited have minarets and public address 
systems. The muezzin does not go up to the minaret to 
make the adhan, but the minaret, like the dome, primarily 
functions as a visible symbol of the presence of a mosque 
and a Muslim community in a particular town or city. 

As in most mosques elsewhere, particularly in the 
Middle East, the portico provides the transition between 
the world outside and the inner sacred space. The same is 
true at Tubing Indangan, where we see the portico 
surrounding the whole mosque to allow for 
this transition (figure 8). Worshippers take 
off their shoes and leave them by the door. The places for 
ritual ablutions are within the mosque compound with 
separate sections for men and women. The men's section 
is an open space where water pipes run along the wall. 
There is not much calligraphy in the whole structure and 
the outside calligraphy is limited to the word ‘Allah’ on top 
of every arch. 

As can be seen in figure 8, the Tubing 
Indangan Mosque has been structurally 
transformed from a typical Southeast Asian structure to a 
more contemporary one that relates more to its Middle 
Eastern counterparts than to traditional Asian 
architecture. The portico is reminiscent of the hypostyle 
structure more commonly found in the Middle East and 
Africa. 


Of all cities and towns in Mindanao, it 
is in Marawi whereone can find the 
largest number of mosques. It was 
officially renamed the Islamic City of 


Marawi in 1980; Muslims constitute about 92 percent of 
the population, and the city's travel brochures boast of 
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itself as the Islamic cultural center of the Philippines. 
Abbahil notes that one can hear the adhan from three or 
four muezzin’s voices at the same time from as many 
nearby mosques.? Maranaos, a Muslim tribal group that 
dominates Marawi, are aware of the fact that having so 
many mosques splits the community, particularly when it 
is time for Friday prayers, but they also seem to be 
motivated to build their own mosques by a hadith 
attributed to Muhammad that building a mosque will help 
one go to Paradise.^ 

A major educational institution in Marawi is Mindanao 
State University (MSU), a public university created by 
Republic Act 1382 in 1955.” As stated in the Act, the 
mission of the university was to cater to the educational, 
professional, and technical needs of deserving but 
economically deprived students who could not afford to 
pursue their education in higher institutions of learning in 
Manila and other cities. The university was also designed 
as a meeting ground for Christians and Muslims in 
pursuance of the Philippine government's integration 
programs in the 1950s and 1960s. At MSU, they have the 
King Faisal Institute of Islamic Studies with an academic 
program leading to a degree in Islamic Studies. The 
university also has a Qur'anic Studies Center named after 
Zayd Ibn Thabit, the person who led the work of compiling 
the Qur'an, as well as the King Faisal Mosque, named 
after its major donor. Although a public institution funded 
by the government, the presence of a mosque with its 
multiple domes and  minaret (figure 9) 
visually expresses an Islamic identity 
for the university in the Islamic city of Marawi. 

Most of the mosques in the Lake Lanao area now feature 
multi-domes and a minaret. In keeping with the colors of 
the mosque of Madinah, several mosques are also painted 
in white/cream and green, like the Bacolod Grande (figure 
10), Bacolod Chico,King Faisal (figure 9) 
and  Gnassi mosques (figure 11). The 
mosques below, which demonstrate similar styles, 
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are located beside Lake Lanao as a way of facilitating 
the ablution requirements of prayers. Mostly established 
in the 1950s, the structures are essentially 
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9. King 
Faisal 
Mosque, 
Mindanao 
State 


University 


(Angeles 2004) 


similar, with multiple domes. The older Gnassi Mosque, 


however, is set apart from the rest by the presence of 


calligraphy of Qur'anic verses on the upper exterior wall 


and also in several parts inside. 


The Marawi Islamic Center, situated in the heart of the 
city near the marketplace, is the largest 
mosque in the city. Dating mosques 
is difficult in the Philippines due to the 
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absence of construction records. Many mosques have also 
undergone renovations, or were destroyed in the course of 
the war and then completely rebuilt from the ground up. 
From Gowing's description of mosques, it can be inferred 
that the ones with the domes, particularly in the 

Marawi area, were constructed in the early 
1950s (figures 12 and 13). When I visited the 
Marawi Islamic Center in June 2004, there was 
construction going on and my informant said that 
Maranaos credit former Senator Domocao Alonto for 
raising the funds necessary for its construction and 
maintenance through the years. Alonto was the founder of 
the Jamiah Philippine al-Islamlamiyya (established in 


1955), an Islamic school to which the Marawi 
Islamic Center is affiliated. He was 
instrumentalin the construction of other mosques in 


non-Muslim areas, like the mosque in Binangonan, a 
predominantly Catholic town near Manila. Muslim 
countries such as Kuwait, Libya, Abu Dhabi, and Saudi 
Arabia have been major benefactors for these mosques. 
Mosques in the Philippines have the essential 
components of mihrab, qiblah, minbar, kursi (the 
bookstand upon which the Qur'an is placed) but they do 
not usually have the dikkah or the ihsan (courtyard) that is 
more 
10. Bacolod Grande 
Mosque (Angeles 2004) 
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(Angeles 2004) 
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12. Masjid al Saduc (Marawi area) 
(Angeles 2004) 
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13. Marawi Islamic Center, dome interior (Angeles 2004) 


common in the Middle East. Compared to its Middle 
Eastern counterparts, the Philippine mihrab is simpler and 
rarely contains the calligraphy that we often find in 

the  mihrab of Middle Eastern mosques. In most 
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instances, it is just a plain niche in the wall and if there is 
calligraphy, it is usually the words ‘Allah’ and 
‘Muhammad.’ The qiblah in the Philippines faces west. 

As can be seen in the pictures of the interiors of the 
Marawi Islamic Center and the Tubig Indangan 
mosques (figures 14 and 15), the place 
for the imam is indicated by a prayer rug right in 
front of the mihrab. The two strips of rug behind designate 
the spots for individual worshippers. Succeeding rows of 
worshippers then position themselves behind those on the 
rug. These rugs usually come from Egypt or Saudi Arabia, 
donated by prominent Muslims returning from the 
pilgrimage. The minbar of the Islamic Center is to the 
right of the mihrab, while that of Tubig Indangan is 
actually in the mihrab, with the kursi on it and a shelf for 
devotional materials on the left. 


Masjid Awwal is the first mosque 
built in Bonggao, Tawi-Tawi, the mihrab 
and  minbar of which are  shownin figure 
16. It is in the middle of a 


densely populated neighborhood where the roofs of homes 
literally touch each other. It has undergone several 
renovations but there is no more room for expansion 
because of the private homes tightly surrounding the 
mosque. Not far from Masjid Awwal is a larger mosque, 
Masjid Jama. We were refused entry to the mosque and, 
no matter how I explained my academic 
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14. Qiblah and mihrab, Marawi Islamic Center (Angeles 
2004) 
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15. Qiblah and mihrab, Tubig Indangan Mosque (Angeles 
2004) 


16. Mihrab and minbar, Masjid Awwal, Bonggao, Tawi-Tawi 
(Angeles 2004) 


purpose, the men present when we visited could not 
understand why a nonMuslim, even in the company of 
Muslim women and properly attired, would want to go to a 
mosque. Masjid Jama can be compared with the interior 


and mihrab of the Santa Barbara Mosque, 
Zamboanga City (figure 17), which approaches 
the splendor of the Marawi Islamic 
Center (figure 14). More examples of 
mosque interiors can be seen in figure 
18, showing the mihrab of the Green 
Mosque, Cebu City, and in figure 19, 

showing the prayer times display inside the 


Bacolod Grande Mosque. 

Islam requires that prayers be performed only when one 
is in a state of ritual purity -hence the need for ablutions 
before praying. Many communities did not have running 
water until recent times so earlier mosques in Mindanao 
were built close to the river, sea or lake, like Bacolod 
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Grande, Bacolod Chico, Porug, and Gnassi mosques. Now 
there are ablution places within the mosque compounds 
but outside the mosque structure with the open areas for 
men and enclosed ones for women. In several mosques we 
visited, I found out that women generally do their wudu 
(ablutions) in their homes then walk over to the mosque 
and wash only their feet before entering. As part of this 
requirement of purity and cleanliness in a sacred space, 
Muslims take off their shoes before entering the mosques 
so there are usually racks or shelves by 

the doors for the  shoes.The mosque floors 
are either carpeted or made of polished wood or tiles. 
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20. Mosque in 
Sultan 
Kudarat, 


To Maranao Muslims, constructing a mosque is pious 
work, and prominent Muslims feel they have an obligation 
to build a mosque if the community does not have one.” 
Noradja, a Maranao Muslim woman in Davao City, said 
that they have been taught, and they grew up with the 
idea, that once there are between five and 
ten families in one area, they need to 
build a mosque for communal worship. Having a mosque 
in their vicinity is a constant reminder of their religion and 
if there is none, it is very possible that people would forget 
the religion. The mosque then serves as an anchor of the 
community and it is also a visible symbol of Muslim 
presence. 

There are also families who build private mosques in 
their properties and may open them to friends and 
relatives or members of the community during Muslim 
holidays like Eid al-Fitr at the end of Ramadan or the 
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Maulid  al-Nabi (celebration for the birthday of 
Muhammad). A group of overseas Filipino workers (OFWs) 
who had worked in the Middle East contributed money for 


the construction of the | mosque (figure 
20) in the town of Sultan Kudarat 
in Maguindanao province. Owners of mosques may 


enforce rules, choose the imam themselves, and pay for 
the general upkeep of the mosque. 


Other Mosques Beyond Traditional Muslim Areas 


In many Middle Eastern mosques, there is a courtyard 
that provides for a transition between the mosque and the 
streets outside but in the Philippines most of the mosques 
that we visited, except two, do not have courtyards 
because of the limitations of land area, particularly in 
communities where the mosque sits at the center of tightly 
packed houses, like the mosque on 


the  reclaimed area along Manila Bay (figure 
21). The construction of the  Paranaque Grand 
Mosque was funded by Islamic Studies Call and Guidance 
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(ISCAG), an Islamic missionary organization composed 
mainly of Saudi Arabians and Filipino converts to Islam, 
known as Balik-Islam.** The dome rises amid shanties and 
improvised housing. It is government land but the 
squatters have resisted government efforts at making 
them move because they claim that “it is their sacred duty 
to protect the mosque at any cost.”* Many Muslims in the 
Metro Manila area are squatters on either private or 
government lands but the establishment of a mosque 
creates an anchor for the community and gives a 
sense of permanence, thus making it 
difficult for owners of the lands to evict the Muslim 
settlers. There are several cases under litigation like in 
East Fairview Village, where developers of a subdivision 
have brought Muslim squatters to court. The effect of 
shanties and improvised housing on the area surrounding 
the East Fairview Mosque can be seen in figure 
dd. 

Of the mosques we visited, only two have wide open 
courtyards. They are the two major mosques in the Metro 
Manila area: the Masjid Mindanao 
(figure 23), also known as the Blue 
Mosque, and the Globo de Oro Mosque 
(figures 26 and 28). The Blue Mosque 
is in Maharlika Village, which was built on 
thirty-four hectares of land that is part of Fort Bonifacio, a 
military facility in Metro Manila. Maharlika Village was 
established by Proclamation 1217 of President Ferdinand 
Marcos in 1973, during the time of martial law as part of 
the government response to Muslim unrest 
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2 . East Fairview Mosque, Quezon City 
HMngelex004 
) 


2 . Masjid Mindanao ( 
Mosque), Maharlika Vi 
(Angel&004 
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in the south, and to accommodate the growing number of 
war refugees. The National Housing Authority built 200 
houses that were apportioned among the different Muslim 
ethnic groups, with 20 percent to Tausugs, 20 percent to 
Maguindanaos, 20 percent to Maranaos and the remaining 
40 percent to various smaller ethnic groups.” The land 
still belongs to Fort Bonifacio but Muslims could pay for 
the houses and eventually own them. The government also 
built a mosque in the village. Since the mosque is 
primarily a place of worship, and there is a constitutional 
provision on the separation of church and state, the 
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government initially referred to it as a cultural center 
because Muslims are ethnic minorities and the 
government has a responsibility towards them. To Muslims 
and everyone else who sees 


E 24. Woodcarving 
above door, Masjid 
Mindanao, 
Maharlika Village 
(Angeles 2004) 


the structure, however, it is, without question, a mosque, 
used mainly for religious purposes and is viewed as an 
expression of Muslim presence. The administrator of the 
mosque is a government employee, attached to the Office 
of Muslim Affairs. Among other things, 
he ensures that ethnicgroups are fairly 
represented, through the schedules of imams for the juma 
at and the mosque employees. Several of the imams for 
this mosque studied in Egypt and Saudi Arabia,** while 
others were trained in Islamic schools in southern 
Philippines and in the north, in Baguio City. 

The site of Maharlika Village was a wide open space so 
the government agencies concerned were able to plan a 
community that includes dormitories, homes, and 
the mosque. Masjid Mindanao was 
designed by the firm of Juan Nakpil, one 
of the leading architects in the country. The design is 
reminiscent of mosques in the Middle East and Africa, as 
can be seen not only in the overall structure but also in 
details such as the woodcarving over the door (figure 
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24). Although woodcarving(ukkil) is a major art of 
the peoples of Muslim areas in the southern Philippines, 
this geometric arabesque design is a Middle Eastern 
import and is more commonly seen in Islamic structures in 
the Middle East, like the design on a door of the 
Sultanamet Mosque (Blue Mosque) in 

Istanbul (figure 25). 

The other major mosque in the Metro Manila area is in 
the Quiapo district in the heart of Manila. This mosque is 
more popularly known as the Globo de Oro because of its 
gold-painted dome. It is the largest mosque in the Metro 
Manila area and can accommodate 3,000 worshippers. 
The Philippine government was involved in the planning 
and construction of this mosque and there were questions 
raised about it because of the principle of separation of 
church and state enshrined in the constitution. However, 
just like the 

25. Door of 
the 
Sultanamet 

Mosque, 
Istanbul (Angeles 
2006) 


Maharlika’s Masjid Mindanao, and the Islamic Center 
Mosque (Masjid Sahaba) in Davao City which was built on 
land owned by the National Housing Authority, the 
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government reiterated its position that Muslims are ethnic 
minorities who happen to be Muslims, so, in government 
language, Globo de Oro Mosque was also called a cultural 
center in its earlier years. 

First Lady Imelda Marcos ordered and personally 
supervised the construction of Globo de Oro Mosque in 
1977 on land that was owned by the Government Service 
Insurance System. She envisioned it as a symbol of the 
Islamic roots of the Philippines? at a time when the 


government- Muslim conflict was at its 
heightand Muslim leaders were calling 
upon the government to provide a 
solution to the conflict. The location 


of the mosque, on Globo de Oro and Elizondo 
streets, has further implications: it is about half a mile 
from the Quiapo Catholic Church which is at the heart of 
Manila. This location was, as Klassen observed, meant to 
emphasize the 

“proximity and affinity of Muslims and 
Christians in Philippine society." While it was 
time that Islam was recognized as part of Philippine 
culture, there was obvious political motivation underlying 
the construction of the Globo de Oro Mosque. 

At a time of heightened military conflict 
between Muslims and government forces in the 
southern Philippines, the Philippine government also 
wanted to show the Muslim world what it was doing for 


the local Muslims and they even invited 
Muammar Qadhaffi of Libya for a state visit 
for this purpose. For Imelda Marcos, wife of the president, 
it was important that the mosque be 

finished in time for Qadhaffi’s arrival. 


Qadhaffi, however, canceled his visit. 
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26. Globo de Oro dome and mosaic featuring ukkil designs and 
colors 
(Angeles 2004) 


Jorge Ramos, a prominent architect, designed the 
Quiapo Mosque. The design includes a courtyard with a 
fountain - a feature that is rare for mosques in the 
Philippines. This mosque can be described as an example 
of an eclectic sacred space. The structure has Middle 
Eastern features such as the dome and the minaret and at 
the same time incorporates the colors and variations of 
ethnic Maranao, Maguindanao, and Tausug art, 


particularly the ukkil/okkir design in 
traditional colors. The flowing and 
curving lines are reminiscent of the naga or serpent 


motifs and of the leaf and vine designs in Maranao and 
Sulu art. The mosaic pattern and colors are repeated in 
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the stained-glass windows below the dome as well as on 
the exterior of the dome itself (figures 26 
and 27). The colors of the dome used to 
be brighter, but smog and pollution have taken their 
toll. The ethnic-inspired colors and Middle Eastern 
geometric design, however, are still visible. The Globo 
de Oro hypostyle construction (figure 28) 
allowsfor the overflow of worshippers, 
especially during holiday celebrations. 
2 . Globo de Oro Mosque, mos 
7 (Angele2004 
) 


2 . Globo de Oro Mosque, 
Quiapo, Manila 
(Angeles004 
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The Globo de Oro Mosque is not only a place of worship 
but there are people who actually live there. The 
administrator calls them 'transients”, and they have to pay 
about 150 Philippine pesos per day (less than $3 at today's 
exchange rate) but many have stayed there for some time. 
In the early afternoons, men can be seen 


napping on the mosque floor. The 

mosque is in the middle of a compound where there is 
a school, an administrative office, some makeshift 
homes, a store, and even a small 


restaurant. Many 
| 29. Culiat 
Mosque, 
Quezon City 
(Angeles 
2004) 


Muslims from the south come to Manila in search of jobs 


and they tend to stay in the mosque until 
they find jobs or placesto live. The 
administrator discourages long-term stay in the 


mosque but there is not much he can do since these men 
do not have any other place to go and the tradition of 
hospitality of mosques has always been observed in the 
Philippines. 
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The number of mosques in the Philippines continues to 
grow in ways never seen before the 1970s.*” The boom in 
mosque building occurred in the mid1970s, in the1980s, 
and 1990s, at a time when there were reconstruction 
programs for war-torn Mindanao and when many Muslims 
from the south were moving to northern parts of the 
country. The government was involved in building or 
repairing several mosques, and members of the Philippine 
armed forces even provided materials, labor, and free 
transportation to workers.” There are, however, 
several mosques that have remained 
unfinished over the years, like the Salam Mosque in 
Culiat, Quezon City near the University of the 


Philippines (figure 29), and the East 
Fairview Mosque (figure 22). These 
mosques have been in their unfinished state 


for many years, with the Culiat Mosque in its 
skeletal form since 1972. The initial funds for the 
purchase of the land for the Culiat Mosque came from 
Libya and construction began around 1972. Some 
problems emerged concerning decisions of the Islamic 
Directorate of the Philippines and changes in the 


organizational leadership. These unfinished 

mosques, however, attract assistance from 
Middle Eastern donors? and members 
of the community are hopeful that they 


wil finish the construction of Culiat Mosque in the 
near future. 

Financial help from Muslim countries and leaders is a 
major reason for the increase in the amount of mosque 
construction in the Philippines. At the height of war in the 
1970s, the Islamic Foreign Ministers Conference sent 
relief aid to Muslims in the south, and part of the funds 
were used for the repairor construction of 
mosques. Muammar  Qadhaffi, the President 
of Libya, used to be a major contributor to Muslim 
projects, especially the Culiat Mosque, but over time, 
other countries such as Saudi Arabia and the United 
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Arab Emirates have given significant contributions 
not just for mosques but also for the promotion of 
Islam in the Philippines. Every Muslim community, 
particularly in the non-Muslim areas, considers it a 
primary responsibility to establish a mosque not just 
because of the need for congregational worship space but 
because it is a visible reminder of their religion, and 

it defines the community and its 
inhabitants as Muslims. 


Mosque as a Gendered Space 


The mosque is also a gendered space. Islam does not 
require women to go to the mosques but when they do, 
they are expected to conform to the prescribed gender- 
based use of mosque space. Men occupy the front section 
of the prayer area while women are either at the back of 
the men, separated by a few feet, or in balconies 
overlooking the main prayer hall. The space allotted for 
women in various mosques we visited is about one-fourth 
to onethird of the total prayer space. In most mosques, 
there are separate entrances 


30. Tubig 
Indangan 
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(Makhdum) Mosque, women's section 
(Angeles 2004) 


31. Blue Mosque, Autonomous Region of Muslim Mindanao 
compound, Cotabato 
City, women’s section (Angeles 2004) 
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32. Aparri Mosque, Aparri, Cagayan, women's section 
(Angeles 2004) 

for men and women but in others, like Tubig Indangan, 

women also enter through the front door but immediately 

to its left are the stairs leading to the balcony (figure 

30) whichis the women’s section. 

As a further measure to enhance gender segregation 
and so as not to distract male worshippers, a black curtain 
is hung along the entire width of the railing (note also one 
of the original pillars in the foreground with the ukkil 
design). In the earlier reconstruction of this mosque, the 
women sat behind the men but in this 1980 
reconstruction, the balcony for women was built. In other 
places, like the Blue Mosque in the compound of the 
Autonomous Region of Muslim Mindanao (ARMM), there 
is a free-standing lattice wall that segregates women 
from men (figure 31). This free-standing 
wall allows for the expansion of the men's section when 
necessary. 

In Aparri, a town in the northernmost island of Luzon in 
the Philippines, there is a white curtain that is lowered 
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when women come for prayers. The Aparri Mosque 
(figure 32) is relatively new, built in 
1999 by the ISCAG, the majority of whose 
members converted from Christianity when they were 
contract workers in Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia is major 
donor of ISCAG although its Director in their 
headquarters in Dasmarinas, Cavite said that the 
organization generates income from its apartment 
buildings and receives contributions from members. 

In Bacolod Grande mosque, the women are in the 
balcony and the lattice work of the railing 
is covered by a black cloth (figure 
33). The mosque is 


er iil 
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34. Santa Barbara Mosque, Zamboanga City, women's 
section (Angeles 2004) 


35. Al-Khayria Mosque, Cebu City, women's section (Angeles 
2005) 
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a public space and yet within that structure is the private 
space for women, which is further secluded by the use of 
curtains. The imam, while heard, is not visible from where 
the women are but, since they know the prayers and the 
accompanying ritual actions, the women said it did not 
really matter that the imam was not visible. 

The railing of the Bacolod Grande women's section is 
metalwork with three different designs arranged in 
sequence. Two of the panel designs consist of the leaf and 
vine motif that is very common in the area. Unfortunately, 
nobody could tell us about the provenance of the 
metalwork or the date of construction of the mosque itself. 
This was a recurring situation in the places we went to in 
Mindanao. All that our informants could say was that the 
mosques had been there since they were children. 

The Santa Barbara Mosque in Zamboanga city, however 
has a more modern design on the railing, with solid walls 
featuring geometric designs (figure 34). The Santa 


Barbara Mosque has undergone extensive 

renovations 

and there is no longer any trace of the earlier structure.” 
Al-Khayria Mosque (figure 35) is the 

biggest mosque in Cebu City. It was 


originally a factory which al-Khayria Foundation bought 
and converted to a mosque in 1993. All of the mosques we 
visited were built from the ground up but al-Khayria is the 
only one that is a converted space. The women's section is 
on the upper level with see-through concrete blocks. 

From the few older pictures of mosques that we visited, 
it was noticeable that they did not have balconies. We 
assume therefore that, like in other places, women sat in 
the back for worship. 

While there is a continuing debate on the mosque as 
gendered and contested space and women's roles within it 
in North America,” this debate is not yet taking place in 
the Philippines. The women I interviewed accept such 
gender segregation within the mosque as a requirement of 
Islam. 
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Conclusion 


As the above discussion points out, the mosque, with its 
dome and minaret rising above the roofs of houses, is a 
symbol of community identity not only in the Muslim areas 
in southern Philippines, but also in the traditionally 
Christian areas north of Mindanao. The architecture of the 
mosque has changed over time, with the tiered roof giving 
way to what now seems to be the requisite dome and 
minaret structures. The literature on Philippine Muslims 
and mosques points out that the mosques with domes and 
minarets were built mostly after World War II and more in 
the mid-1970s to the present. Although politics 

and the continuing conflict in southern 
Mindanao has played a role in government support of 
mosque construction, the increasing contact between the 
Philippines and the Middle East has also contributed to 
the emergence of a mosque style that is more 
characteristic of the Middle East than of the traditional 
regional architecture of Asia. Since the 1950s, 

when Egypt first started a scholarship 
program for Philippine  Muslims,* there were 
many who went to Cairo to study and were exposed to the 
mosques in the Middle East. Over time, countries such as 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan also started offering scholarships 
to Philippine Muslims, thus increasing the linkages beyond 
the usual pilgrimage - in which, at the time, not many 
were able to participate because of the costs. By the 
1970s, when the Philippine government launched its 
overseas employment program, many Filipinos, mostly 
Christians, came to the Middle East, especially to Saudi 
Arabia as contract workers. This has resulted in the 
increasing number of converts to Islam not only among 
the overseas workers but also among their families in the 
Philippines. They return to the Philippines and become 
teachers in the madrasahs, or workers who converted 
bring with them Islam as lived and taught in the Arab 
world as well as ideas of mosque structures. 
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Contributing to the construction of a mosque is 
considered a form of thanksgiving by those who work in 
the Middle East so there is also a growing trend of 
mosque construction supported by former and current 
overseas workers. The major mosques in the Metro Manila 
area, particularly the Globo de Oro Mosque and the 
Mindanao or Blue Mosque of Maharlika Village, were 
designed by prominent Filipino architects who have also 
adapted elements of Middle Eastern mosques. Obviously, 
the hypostyle construction, the dome, and minaret are 
among the imported elements. As mentioned previously, 
there is no set requirement on the shape and format of the 
mosque - the main requirements being the mihrab and 
qiblah - but mosque buildings in the Philippines after 
World War II give the impression that the dome and 
minaret are integral parts of the mosque. 

With these recent developments, we are now beginning 
to see that the ethnic character of mosques in the 
Philippines is slowly giving way to what adherents see as 
their connection to global Islam in terms of similarity of 
mosque design. This is also apparent in other visual 
expressions of religion, such as clothing. The identity of 
Muslims now is beginning to transcend ethnic boundaries 
and moving more towards a transnational Islam. In this 
situation, the regional variation that was so characteristic 
of mosque architecture is beginning to fade away. 

The presence of mosques, with their domes and 
minarets, in places like Manila and other Christian- 
dominated areas in the Philippines demonstrate the 
presence not only of Muslim space but also emphasizes 
the identity of particular communities. The distinction, 
however that I am beginning to see is between the 
converts and born Muslims. When I informed an employee 
of the Office of Muslim Affairs about 
the mosque in the northern part of 
the country, her immediate response was to ask whether it 
was a BalikIslam mosque, or a Muslim mosque. On several 
other occasions, I have heard this distinction between 
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Balik-Islam and born Muslim or, as the rising generations 
of born Muslims now prefer to call themselves - Moro. In a 
way, there is a pull toward being 

identified with the global Ummah which can be 
understood as an inevitable result of globalization but, 
locally, with these perceived distinctions, we may be 
seeing the increasing pluralism of Islam in the Philippines. 
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Scheme for a Faculty of Islamic 
Learning at Karachi University 


prepared by Isma'il R. al Faruqi 


The new faculty shall be called “The Faculty of Islamic 
Learning’ and shall consist of four departments: 


Undergraduate: 1. Islamic Culture 
Undergraduate and Graduate: 2. Islamics 
3. Arabic 
Graduate: 4. Comparative Religion 


The Faculty shall incorporate within itself the existing 
departments of Islamic Studies, Islamic History and Arabic. 


I. ACADEMIC JURISDICTION 


1. The Department of Islamic Culture 

The Department of Islamic Culture shall offer three papers 
to the undergraduate students of the University. All 
students regardless of their specialization or plans for 
advanced study, shall be required to take all three papers in 
their undergraduate years. These papers shall be given at 
the end of each year of residence at the University. Each 
paper shall carry 100 marks. 50 marks shall be allotted to 
the public examination at the end of the year and 50 to 
periodic tests and exercise set by the teacher. 
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The papers in Islamic Culture are meant to give the 
student a rounded introduction to the thought, culture and 
civilization of Islam. They are designed to prepare the 
student to lead the life of an enlightened member of Islamic 
society, to make him aware of his Islamic duties and 
responsibilities, and conversant with the elements which 
constitute his legacy and culture. 

The papers shall consist of the following subject matter: 


Paper I: The Meaning and Early History of Islam 

The history of the Prophets. Their identity and the 

identity of their records. The religion of Abraham 
and Moses. Hebrew History and the 
codification of the ‘Torah by Ezra. 
Jesus Christ and his revelation. 
Hellenization of Christ's revelation - The Nicene 

Creed. 

The Ancient Near East. Semitic geographical, linguistic, 
ethnic and ideological unity. The Arabs as Semites and 
Arabia as the cradle of Semitic race. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia; the extent of its penetration by 
monotheism. The Fertile Crescent; the extent of its 
penetration by the Arabs. 


Paper II: Islamic Doctrine 

A. Revelation and  Prophethood: The nature of 
revelation. 
Comparative theories. The revealed status of 
scriptures other than the Holy Qur'an. The Qur'an 
as Islamic revelation. Its historicity and its 
uncreatedness. The nature of Prophecy The 
Prophet as passive Messenger; as genius hero and 
saint; as subject of divine vision. The status of the 
Sunnah and Hadith. Islamic Theology is natural 
theology. 

B. God: The science of Tawhid. God's existence. The 
Transcendent. The Creator the Prime Causa. The 
arguments of critical rationalism. The unknowability 
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of His Will. The Divine attributes. Their status and 
relevance for man. The God of Justice. 

C. Man: His cosmic status a derivative of the divine 
trust. His moral freedom and responsibility and his 
natural determinedness. His existential predicament 
and ethical superiority. Man as malleable material. 
Islamic ethic as ethic of the “great man in general”. 

D. Society: Universalism and diversity. Totalism and 
freedom. The ethic of the act. Public law and 
conscience. Social justice; the “rights” of the mahrum 
and the obligation to earn, to produce and to multiply. 
Society as organically pyramidal but classless. 
Education, the prime function of Islamic society, is 
equivalent to politics and ethics. 

E. The Universal community. Individual and societal Self 
transcendence. Mission, or the universal realization of the 
divine trust. The nature of the unity of the Muslim world. 
The ethic of war and peace. 

E. Islamic hope, affirmation and optimism. The 

earthbound look of God. The meaning of 
Paradise and of Yawm al Din. Individual immortality 
and cosmic justice. Social immortality and the 
eternity of God’s efficient will. 


Paper III: Cultural History of Islam 


A. The significance of the Advent of 


Islam in religion, morals and culture; 
in the economic and sociological life of its adherents and 
the world. The ethical commitment of the Sunnis and 
Puritanism of the Khawarij. The Shi'ah between politics 
and ideology. 

. Al Kalam: The Mu'tazilah. Anti-extremist rationalism. 
Theology metaphysics. Revelation and Prophecy. God's 
power, will, justice, word and knowledge. Doctrine of 
creation, of nature, of substance, accident, event, 
movement, causation, and meaning. Theory of sensation, 
intellection and knowledge. The soul and body. Ethics. The 
Shari'ah. Political theory. Paradise. 
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C. Al Ash'ari. al Murji'ah. al Qadariyyah, al Safa'iyyah, The 
Divine attributes. The eternity of the Qur'an, the vision of 
God, acquisition of acts, causality, freedom, resurrection. 
Epistemology. 

D. ‘Ilm ul Usul. The Qur'anic sciences of Qira'ah and Tafsir. 
The Hadith. The role of Shafi'i. 

Collection and Internal and external 
criticism of the Hadith. Ijtihad, Ra'y and Qiyas. Ijma'. 

E. Basrah, Kufah, Damascus, Baghdad, and other centres. The 
people. The palaces. Poetry and literature. Translation. 
Women. Leisure. Education. Libraries. Philosophy. 
Mathematics. Astronomy and Geography. The Historians. 
The Dome of the Rock, the Damascus and Qayrawan 
Mosques. The emergence of Islamic art. al Andalus. 


F. Sufism. Origins and elements. Principles. 
Interiorization. sync-retism and eclipse of 
unmatism. Liturgy. Orders. Literature. Ibn al 'Arabi. Al 
Ghazali. The Shi sects. The Sufi missions. 


G. Reformism and awakening: Ibn Taymiyah, The Wahhabi, 
Sanusi movements. Shah Waliyyullah Dihlawi, Muhammad 
‘Abduh. Pan-Islam. The Modernists. Iqbal. Nationalism. The 
contemporary scene. 

2. The Department of Islamics 


B.A. (Honours) 
There will be eight papers, each of 75 marks and of three 
hours’ duration. 50 marks shall be for periodic tests and 
class work and 50 marks for the public examination. There 
will also be a Viva Voce of 40 marks. 

Three of the eight papers shall be taken in the 
Department of Arabic. The selection of these papers shall 
be done in consultation with the Department, the purpose 
being the provision of the candidate with such courses of 
study as would advance his abilities and previous 
preparation, if any. The remaining five papers 
shall be distributed as follows: 


Islamic History: 2 papers 
Systematic Theology: 2 
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papers Society Science: 1 
paper 


Candidates shall also take a total of four subsidiary 
papers in any two of the following subjects: 


History, Political Science, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Economics. 


M.A. (Previous and Final) 
The M.A. curriculum shall consist of ten papers, each of 50 
marks and of 3 hours and 50 marks in each paper for 
periodical tests and class work, distributed as follows: 


Arabic: 2 
paper 

S 

Islamic History: 2 
paper 

S 

Systematic Theology: 2 
paper 

S 

Society Science: 1 
paper 

Comparative Religion: 1 
paper 

Islamic language: 1 
paper 

French or German: 1 
and Viva Voce of 40 marks paper 

Ph.D. 


The Ph.D. curriculum shall consist of six seminars 
(advanced papers) and 2 papers, each of 50 marks and of 3 
hours and 50 marks in each seminar or paper for seminar or 
class work, distributed as follows: 
Islamic History: 1 
semina 
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r 
Systematic Theology: 1 
semina 
r 
Society Science: 1 
semina 
r 
Comparative Religion: 1 
semina 
r 
Islamic Art: 1 
semina 
r 
Islamic language: 1 paper 
French or German: 1 paper 
No student shall be admitted to Ph.D. candidacy who has 
not already received an M.A. (Islamics) degree from Karachi 
University. Beyond the M.A. degree, the Ph.D. curriculum 
shall extend over a minimum period of three years, the last 
of which is normally spent in the preparation of the 
dissertation. The dissertation shall be submitted no less 
than three, and no more than six, academic years after M.A. 


3. Department of Arabic 

This Department which already functions as an 
undergraduate and graduate department of the University 
will continue to do so, but as a department of the Faculty of 
Islamic Learning so as to produce the greatest possible 
harmony between the Arabic and Islamics disciplines. The 
advanced courses and seminars given by the two 
Departments will often overlap. Accordingly, they have to be 
planned jointly under one authority that the objectives of 
both may be realized and both their resources be fully 
utilized. 


4. Department of Comparative Religion 
The Department of Comparative Religion shall operate only 
on the graduate level. Requisites for admission are a B.A. 
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(Honours) in Islamics, Philosophy or one of the languages 
most relevant to the non-Islamic religion in which the 
student intends to specialize. 


M.A. (Previous and Final) 
The M.A. curriculum shall consist of ten papers, each of 50 
marks and of 3 hours and 50 marks in each paper for 
periodical tests and class work, distributed as follows: 


Relevant Language: 2 
paper 
S 
French or German: 1 
paper 
Islamic History: 2 
paper 
S 
Systematic Theology: 2 
paper 


S 
Comparative Religion: 3 papers 
and a Viva Voce of 40 marks 


Ph.D. 
The Ph.D. curriculum shall consist of six seminars and two 
papers, each of 50 marks and of 3 hours and 50 marks in 
each seminar or paper for seminar or class work, 
distributed as follows: 


Relevant Language: 1 paper 
French or German: 1 paper 
Systematic Theology: 1 
seminar 
Comparative Religion: 3 
seminar 


S 
In all other matters, the same regulations shall apply as 
govern the candidacy for Ph.D. (Islamics). 
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II. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Islamic History 
Paper I: Medieval History of Islam 
II: Modern History of Islam 
III: History of Islam in India 
IV: The Age of the Rashidun Caliphs 
V: The Age of al Ma’mun 
VI: History of Muslim Spain 
Seminar I: The Early Muslim Historians 
II: Pre-Islamic Near Eastern History 
III: Readings in Islamic History 


Systematic 
Theology 
Paper I: The Holy Qur’an (Tawheed, 
Nubuwwah, Ankam, Qasas) 
II: The Holy Qur’an (Qira’ah, Tafsir, 
Tajweed) 
III: The Hadith 
IV: ‘Ilm al Usul and Figh 
V: History of Islamic Philosophy 
Seminar I: Classical treatises on ‘Aqa’id: Al 
Ash’ari, 
Nasafi, Taftazani, Ghazali, 
Ibn Rushd, 
Maturidi, ‘Abduh’ 
II: Readings in Islamic Philosophy 


Society Science 
Paper I: History of Islamic Political 
Thought 

II: History of Islamic Economic 
Thought 
HI: Muslim Institutions 

Seminar I: Readings in contemporary Islamic 

Society Science 
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Islamic Art 
Paper I: History of Islamic Art 
Seminar I: Tawhid and Islamic Art 
Comparative 
Religion 
Paper I: Introduction to the non-Islamic 
Religions 
II: Hebrew Scripture and “The Old 
Testament” 
III: The Growth and Meaning of 
Christianity 
IV: Hindu and Buddhist Religious 
Thought 
Seminar I: The Problem of Man’s Religious 
Diversity 


II: Readings in the non-Islamic 
Religious Literature 
HI. TEXTBOOKS 


In Arabic and Comparative Religion textbooks are readily 
available. In Islamics on the M.A. and Ph.D. level, textbooks 
constitute no problem because of the competence of 
students in Arabic and English. But there are no textbooks 
suitable for the undergraduate courses in Islamic Culture. 
Special textbooks covering the materials outlined above in 
clear and simple manner will have to be prepared. For this 
purpose, chapters selected from the available literature and 
complemented by articles written for the purpose in 
the form of an anthology, may be 
prepared, as needed, during the first 
three years of the life of the Islamic Culture Department. 
IV. PERSONNEL 


The Faculty of Islamic Learning shall come into being as 
soon as its Dean is appointed. It will be the duty and 
prerogative of the Dean of the Faculty of Islamic Learning 
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to seek out and to recommend to the University authorities 
for appointment, the professors, readers, lecturers and 
administrative assistants necessary to run the Faculty. All 
academic business of the Faculty shall be administered by 
the members of the Faculty in periodic meetings under the 
chairmanship of the Dean. The administration of the Faculty 
shall devolve upon the Dean and a number of secretaries. 

Apart from the personnel of the Department of Arabic 
who will be incorporated into the new Faculty of Islamic 
Learning requires the following personnel. 


Administrative: One Dean, three administrative 
secretaries, three typists. 


Academic: Six professors, six readers, six lecturers, 
adequate funds for 24 M.A. and Ph.D. scholarships, 
and adequate funds (the greater part of which in 
foreign exchange) for the purchase of new books and 
preparation of the required anthologies. 


Financial: Plans for the financial 
appropriations necessary to cover the 

appointment of the Dean, his administrative 
secretaries, and the Professors and the expenses of 
preparing the anthologies as well as the acquisition of 
appropriate textbooks and reading materials will be 
called for immediately. The appointment of readers 
and lecturers will not be made until a few months 
before teaching begins. 
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A Memorandum on Methods of 
Creating a 


Modern and Effective Islamic 
Ideology 


In the name of God the Merciful, the 


Benevolent 
1. The Early Surahs of the Holy Qur'an 
throw a flood of light on the primal 
impulse of Islam when it was first 
born as a historical phenomenon. 
The rest of Qur'an is a gradual unfolding and 
detailed working out, in a specific historical 
context, of this primal impetus. 
The first message is two  pronged: the 


Oneness of God and the social justice. On closer study, the 
two are found to be linked together. The social injustices 
(the economic poverty, disparity and tyranny) are seen as 
being fundamentally linked with moral fractionalism; i.e., 
with the idea of tribal godlings as representing the ethos 
of each tribe. The Holy Qur'an seems to say: how could 
you commit social fractionalism if you believed in one 
God; i.e., if you gave up moral fractionalism of which your 
local godlings are the embodiments. 

It follows that Islam sees itself not merely as religion in 
the narrow sense of the word, but as a total force 
directing and guiding all activities of the spirit as well as 
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of socio-economic life Islam, in other words, is relevant for 
the totality of life. 


2. The moral, religious and social revolution of Islam 
gradually produced a remarkably fluorescent society 
and state whoseimpetus lastedfor almost 
six centuries and whose fruits continued to grow for 
a long time after this. The framework of the 
creative agency for this process 
took a definite shape during the 
first three centuries during which time 
also most of its content was 
developed (law, state theology and the bases for natural 
sciences). After the first three centuries, 
however, the terms of this framework - 
the Qur'an, and Ijma (ie. between 
individual interpretations of issues of 
life | and the living consensus of the 
Community) - were set at naught with the result that both 
were deprived of life gradually but surely The Muslim 
Community which, in its creative period, actively 
absorbed and assimilated elements from without and 
adopted positive attitudes to and created positive 
solutions forthe arising issues, became 
a passive field of play for all 
sorts of extreme spiritual and social forces 
which it re-acted to but could not deliberately control 
and direct. These forcesare a legion: 
spiritually, Sufism, uncontrolledrationalism, 
cynicism, etc., socially a morality dictated by determinism 
and resignation, the utter chaos and selfishness 
created by political insecurity and 
above all, a moribund Madrasa system, with the Ulama as 
its custodians, erected into a vested interest, etc. 


3. The fundamental problem, therefore, facing 
Pakistan, is to powerfully re-awaken among the Muslims, 
the original Islamic impulse; viz. of the indivisibility of the 
Islamic ideal and thus to re-activate the moral vision, the 
intellectual vigor and the socio-economic reconstruction. 
Only such an indivisible basic ethos will result in an 


integrated and comprehensive ideology and ensure 


a new life in all the fields and 

at all levels - spiritual, intellectual, 
scientific and economic. This calls for 

a massive national effort, state- 


sponsored or state-encouraged, of education (1) at the 
level of thought and (2) at the level of practical 
implementation. Both of these campaigns must take place 
at several social levels from the top down to the villages. 


4. At the level of thought, the framework of Islamic 
methodology - the Holy Qur'an, the Sunnah of the Holy 
Prophet, the individual or collective Ijtihad and the 


ma - should be adequately re- 
stimulated. One of the two basic sources 

of the Islamic teaching, the 

Qur'an, does not present any 

difficulty except that of differing interpretations 
at different points: the source itself is definite in 

its text. As for the Sunnah which 


cannot be rejected except on pain of the Community 
losing its identity or at least its continuity - its case is not 
so easy. It is abundantly clear that its only source can be 
the Hadith. Yet, as historical research shows - contrary to 
what our Ulama (who do not know their religious history) 
may think the Hadith, while it springs from the Sunnah of 
the Holy Prophet, its formulations, as we know them now, 
represent largely the interpretations of the Prophetic 
Sunnah by the early generations of the Muslims. The 
question, therefore, as to which Hadiths are genuine and 
which are not, as it is commonly understood, even by 
scholars, is neither a sensible nor a useful one. On the 
other hand, careful research induced with constructive 
understanding and insight, can largely 
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successfully disentangle the Prophetic Sunnah from the 
mass of the Hadith material. 
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In the light of the principles of the Holy Qur'an and the 
Prophetic Sunnah, intellectuals must be trained to re- 
interpret Islamic teaching in accordance with the 
requirements of the modern age. These intellectuals, who 
shall also be imbued with a deep religious sense and 
spirit, shall constitute the Ulama of the future. These men 
shall be trained at the Institutes of higher Islamic research 
and studies. Many of these will be appointed to the 
University Islamics Departments and Mosques and 
Institutes or Madrasas, which must grow in number to 
train Imams and Khatibs in Mosques. 


5. The new Islamic intelligentsia or the new Ulama 
must have had a fully modern education at the College or 
University level, besides the classical Islamic learning. At 
the higher Institutes of Islamic learning they shall be 
trained to think Islamically in the light of the Qur'an and 
the Sunnah in all fields from philosophy and 

theology through law to social 

problems. They shall exercise, in other words, an 
expert Ijtihad. But this Ijtihad obviously cannot claim 

the stamp of Ijma or the concensus 

of the Community. In Islam, the Ulama 
can and must lead an enlightened public opinion but 
cannot dictate. 

First, the lay intelligentsia - philosophic thinkers, 
professional and practical economists, lawyers, 
sociologists and social workers, must discuss the same 
Islamic problems from their respective points of view. 
Secondly, both these expert and lay interpretations should 
be brought before the public - in the press and the radio. 
Only so can this body of opinion be brought as far 
down into the masses as possible Or 
give rise to Ijma. Ijma is not the name 
of an agreed opinion reached by a closed body but is a 
quality of the enlightened public opinion, so far as this will 
be progressively possible. 

It is this Ijmā or public opinion which 
will then, in turn, be reflected in the 
legislation of the national parliament by the 
representatives of the people at the levels - from basic 


democracies and district councils - of words to the 
national parliament. This legislation would be, by any 
standards, Islamic in the true sense. 


6. But the question of the practical implementation of 
the Islamic ideal - standing on the twin pillars of moral 
and material progress - transcends the naturally limited 
sphere of legislation and its execution by the state 
functionaries. The people's hearts and minds must be 
directly approached and powerfully moved. In this 
practical program of implementation, it must have as its 
objective to instruct and arouse people that Islam requires 
them to be good citizens and to produce more goods. A 
vast national campaign is needed to push this message of 
Islam into industry and agriculture. 

Creation of Muslim Youth Organizations for this purpose 
may be a good idea. The natural recruiting ground for 
such Organizations will be offered by Colleges and 
Universities. (Indeed, all college students may be required 
to do social welfare work in industry at villages for, say 
one month, during summer vacation). Member of these 
organizations could be given a basic training in the 
general Islamic ideal and its direct relevance to life 
besides possessing their general education. This training 
could be imparted once or twice a week in the evenings by 
members of the Islamics Departments of Colleges, 
Universities and Islamics Institutes. 

Members of these organizations shall work together 
with the local welfare officers, representatives of 
basic democraciesand the local Imams. The 
Imams would be much more enlightened when they are 
produced by the modern Institutes or Madrasas in the 
future. But even the existing Imams could be made useful 
in this direction by a short suitable training. 

In their off-season, the farmers could be gathered for a 
month in a camp at the basic democracy level, where they 
could be given practical courses in production, co- 
operative life and Islam. Prayers and elementary courses 
in Islam should be a regular feature of such camp life. 
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This program should be planned and executed with the 
co-operation of the various Government ministries and 
departments - of education, agriculture, industry, social 
welfare, etc. (it may be desirable to have a Government 
Department or office of Islamic Affairs) 
to co-ordinate Islamic education in the 
country with Islamic life, and worked, preferably, through 
a semi-public body. 
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